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N*» 311. TUESDAY, FEB. 26, 1711-12. 

I/ge Vtnerti pbaretrit macer #Jr/, aui UmpadifirvH : 
Xmdt/aui ardtnt^ ventMtt$ « doU sMgitUt, 

JUV. Sat. Ti. 1*7. 

Hesighsy adores, and courts her ev'ryhour: 
Who woa*d not do as much for such a dower f- 

BRYDEN. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR^ 

'I AM amazed that, among all the rariety of cha. 

racters ivith which you have enriched your specu* 

lations, you have never given us a picture of those 

andadous young fellows among us who commonly 

go by the name of the fortune-stealers. You must 

know, sir, I am one who live in a continual appre« 

hension of this sort of people, that lie in wait, day 

and night, for our children, and may be considered 

as a kind of kidnappers within the law. I am the 

father of a young hdress, whom I be^n to look 

upon as marriageable, and who has looked upon 

herself as such for above these six years. She is 

&0W in the eighteenth . year of her age. The 

fortune-hunters have already cast their eyes upon 

VOL. xu • 
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her, and take care to plant themselves in her view 
virhenever she appears in any public assembly. I 
have myself caught a young jackanapes, with a pair 
of silver-fringed gloves, in the very fact. You 
must know, sir, I have kept her as a prisoner of 
state ever slpce she was in her teens. Her cham. 
ber windows are cross-barred ; she is not permitted 
to go out of the house but with her keeper, who is 
a staid relation of my own ; I have likewise forbid 
her the use of pen and ink, for this twelve-month 
last past, and do not suffer a band-box to be carried 
into her room before it has been searched. Not. 
withstanding these precautions, I am at my wit's 
end, for fear of any sudden surprise. There were, 
two or three nights ago, some fiddles heard ill the 
street, which I am afraid portend me no good ; 
not to mention a tall Irishman, that has been seen 
walking before my house more than once this winter. 
My kinswoman likewise informs me, that the girl 
has talked to her twice or thrice of a gentleman in 
a fair wig, and that she loves to go to church more 
than ever she did in her life. She gave me the slip 
about a week ago, upon which my whole house was 
in alarm. I immediately dispatched a hue and cry 
after her to the 'Change, to her mantua-maker, and 
to the young ladies that visit her; but after above 
an hour's search she returned of herself, having beea 
taking a walk, as she told me, by Rosamond's pond. 
I have hereupon turned off her woman, doubled her 
guards, and given new instructions to my relation, 
who, to give her her due, keeps a watchful cyo 
over all her motions. This, sir, keeps me in a per. 
petual anxiety, and makes me very often watch 
when my daughter sleeps, as I am 'afraid she is even 
with me in her turn. Now^ sir, what I would de- 
sire of you is, to represent to this fluttering tribe of 
}oui)g fellows, who are for making their fortunes 
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bjr tiicse indirect means, that stealinfi^ a man^t 
daughter for the sake of her portion is but a kind 
ii>F of a tolerated robbery; and that they make but a 
a| poor amends to the father, whom they plunder after 
this manner, by going to bed with his child. Djar 
^1 sir, be speedy in your thoughts on this subject, that, 
^{ if possible, they may appear before the disbanding 
) ii of the army* 
^1 I am, SIR, 

Your most humble serTaat, 

TIM. watcuwell/ 



It 



:> Thenustocles, the great Athenian General, being 
e, asked whether he would rather chuse to marry his 
K daughter to an indigent man of merit, or to a worth- 
i less man of an estate, replied, that he should prefer a 
] ; man without an estate to an estate without a man. 
: The worst of it is, our modern fortune-hunters are 
j those who turn their heads that way, because they 
are good for nothing else. If a young fellow finds 
he can make nothhug of Coke and Littleton, he 
prondes himself with a ladder of ropes, and by that 
neans rery often enters upon the premises. 

The same art of scaling has likewise been prac* 
tised with good success by many military engineers. 
Stratagems of this nature make parts and industry 
saperfluous, and cut short the way to riches. 

Nor is vanity a less motive than idleness to this 
kind of mercenary pursuit. A fop, who admires 
his person in a glass, soon enters into a resolution of 
making his fortune by it, not questioning but every 
woman that falls in his way will do him as much 
JQstice as he does himself. When an heiress sees a 
man throwing particular graces into his ogle, or 
talking lend within her hearing, she ought to look 
tpheiself ; but jyf withal she observes a pair of red 
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heels, a patch, or any other particularity in his 
dress, she cannot take too much care of her person. 
These are baits not to be trifled with, charms that 
haTe done a world of execution, and made their 
way into hearts which have been thought impreg* 
nable. The force of a man with these qualifica- 
tions is so well known, that I am credibly informed 
there are seyeral female undertakers about the 
'Change, who, tipon the arri?al of a likely man 
out of a neighbouring kingdom, will furnish him 
with a proper dress from head to foot, to be paid 
for at a double price on the day of marriage. 

We must, however, distinguish between fortune- 
hunters and fortune-^stealers. The first are those 
assiduous gentlemen who employ their whole lives 
in the chase, without ever coming to the quarry, 
Suffenus has combed and powdered at the ladies for 
thirty years together; and tkken his stand in a side 
box, until he has grown wrinkled under their eyes. 
He is now laying the same snares for the present 
generation of beauties, which he practised on their 
mothers. Cottilus, after having made his applica- 
tions to more than you meet with in Mr. Cowley's 
ballad of mistresses, was at last smitten with a city 
lady of 20,000/. sterling; but died of old age bc« 
fore he could bring matters to bear. Nor must I 
here omit my worthy friend Mr. Honeycomb, who 
has often told us in the club, that for twenty years 
successively, upon the death of a childless rich 
man, he immediately drew on his boots, called for 
his horse, and made up to the widow. When he is 
rallied upon his ill success. Will, with his usual 
gaiety, tells ns, that he always found her pre-en- 
gaged. 

Widows are indeed the great game of your for- 
tune-hunters. There is scarce a ^oang fellow in the 
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town of six foot high that has not passed in reriew 
before one or other of these wealthy relicts* Uudi* 
bras's Cupid, who 



-took his stand 



Upon ai widow*^ * joiotiire land,* 

b daily employed in throwing darts, and kindling 
iames. But as for widows, they are such a subtle 
generation of people, that they may be left to their 
own conduct; or if they make a false step in it, 
they are answerable for it to nobody but theroseWes. 
The young innocent creatures who haye no know- 
ledge and experience of the world, are those whose 
safety I would principally consult in this specula- 
tion. The stealing of such an one should, in my 
opinion, be as punishable as a rape. Where there 
b no judgment there is no choice ; and why the in* 
Teigling a woman before she is come to years of dis- 
cretion should not be as criminal as the seducing of 
her before she is ten years old, I am at a loss to com- 
prehend. L. 

* The name of the widow here alluded to was Tomsoa* 
See Grey's edit, of Hudibras, yoL i. part L canto iii. p. aia 
snd 213. 
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^uod Bute cjfftcium, quee laus, que J decus erit tanti, quod aJiplsci 

cum dilore corporis velif, qui dolor em summum malum sihi 

persuaserit ? ^uam porrl quis ignominiam^ quam turpitudiaem 

non pertuleritm ut effugxat doUrtm^ si id summum malum 

/esse deer ev erit f 

TULL. 

What duty, what prajse, or what honour will he think 
worth enduring bodily pain for, who has persuaded him- 
self that pain is the chief eviU Nay, to what ignominy, 
to what haseness, 'will he not stoop, to avoid pain, if ho 
has determined it to be the chief evil \ 

It is a Tery melancholy reflexion, that men are 
usually so weak, that it is absolutely necessary for 
them to know sorrow and pain, to be in their right 
senses. Prosperous people (for happy there are 
.Hone) arc hurried away with a fond sense of their 
present condition, and thoughtless of the mutability 
of fortune. Fortune is a term which we must use 
in such discourses as these, for what is wrought by 
the unseen hand of the Disposer of all things. But 
mcthinks the disposition of a mind which is truly 
great, is that which makes misfortunes and sorrows 
little when they bcfal ourselves, great and lamenta« 
ble when they befal other men. The most unpar* 
donable malefactor in the world going to his death, 
and bearing it with composure, would win the pity 
of those who should behold him ; and this not be. 
cause his calamity is deplorable, but because he 
seems himself not to deplore it. We suffer for him 
who is less sensible of his own misery, and are in« 
dined to despise bim who sinks under t}ie weight 
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of his distresses. On the other hand, nvithont any 
touch of enyy, a temperate and well.gOYcrned mind 
looks down on such as are exalted with success, 
vith a certain shame for the imbt^cility of human 
nature, that can so far.forget how liable it is to ca- 
lamity, as to grow giddy with only the suspence of 
iorrow M'hich is the portion of all men. He there, 
fore who turns his face from the unhappy man, who 
^iil not look again when his eye is cast upon mo« 
dest sorrow, who shuns affliction like a contagion, 
docs but pamper himself up for a sacri6cc, and con. 
tract in himself a greater aptitude to misery by at. 
tempting to escape it. A gentleman, where I hap. 
pened to be last night, fell into a discourse which I 
thought shewed a good discerning in him. He 
took notice, that whenever men have looked into 
their heart for the idea of true excellence in human 
nature, they have found it to consist in suffering 
after a right manner^ and with a good grace. He. 
roes are always drawn bearing sorrows, struggling 
with adversities, undergoing all kinds of hardships, 
and having, in ths service of mankind, a kind of^ 
appetite to difficulties and dangers. The gentleman 
went on to obscfrve, that it is from this secret sense 
of the high merit which there is in patience under 
calamities, that the writers of romances, whoi they 
attempt to furnish out characters of the highest ex. 
cellence, ransack nature for things terrible; they 
raise a new creation of monsters, dragons, and gi. 
auts ; where the danger ends, the hero ceases : 
when he has won an empire, or gained his mistress, 
the rest of bis story is not worth relating. My friend 
carried his discourse so far as to say, diat it was for 
higher beings than men to join happiness and great, 
ness in the same idea ; bntthat in our condition we 
have no conception of superlative excellence, or 
heroism^ bat as it is surroanSed with a shade of dis- 
tress. 
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It is ceifUunly the proper education we should giye 
oarselves, Co be prepared for the ill events and acci— 
ficnts we are to meet with in a life sentenced ta be sl 
scene of sorrow : but instead of this expectation, we 
soften ourselves with prospects of constant delight^ 
and destroy in our minds the seeds of fortitude ^nd 
virtue, which should support us in hours of anguish* 
The constant pursuit of pleasure has in it something 
insolent and improper for our being. There is a 
pretty sober liveliness in the ode of Horace to Delius, 
where he tells him, loud mirth, or immoderate 
sorrow, inequality of behaviour either in prosperity 
or adversity, are alike ungraceful in man that is born 
to die. Moderation in both circumstances is pecu- 
liar to generoiis minds. Men of that sort ever taste 
the gratifications of health, and all other advantages 
of life, as if they were liable to part with them, and, 
when bereft of them, resign them with a greatness 
of mind which shews they know their value and 
duration. The contempt of pleasure is a certain 
preparatory for the contempt of pain, Without this 
ti>e mind is, as it were, taken suddenly by an nii- 
fofeseen event; but he that has always, during health 
and prosperity, been abstinent in his satisfactions, 
enjoys, in the worst of difficulties, the refle:(ioi|, 
that his anguish is not aggravated w|th the oompa- 
rison of past pleasures which upbrai4 h|s present 
condition. Tully tells us a story after Pompey, 
which gives us a good taste of the pleasant maqner 
the men of wit and philosophy had in old times, of 
alleviating the distresses of life by the forc^ of 
reason and philosophy. Pompey, when he c^me 
to Rhodes, hac} a curiosity to visit the famous phi« 
losopher Possiclonius ; but finding him in his sick 
bed, he bewailed the misfortune that he should not 
bear a discourse from him : ' Qut you may,' an. 
swcred Possidonius; aifd, immediately entered into 
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the point of stoical philosophy, which says, pain is 
not, an evil. During the disconrse, upon every 
paHctnre he felt from his distemper, he smiled and 
cried out, ' Pain, Pain, be as impertinent and trou. 
Mesome as yon please, I shall never own that thou 
art an evil.' 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Haying seen in several of your papers 
t concern for the honour of the clergy, and their 
doing every thing as becomes their character, and 
particularly performing the public service with a 
due zeal and devotion; I am the more encouraged 
to lay before them, by your means, several expres* 
dons used by some of them in their prayers before 
sermon, which I am not well satisfied in. As their 
giving some titles and epithets to great men, which ara 
indeed dae to them in their several ranks and stations, 
but not properly used, I think, in our prayers. Is it not 
contradiction to say, illustrious, right reverend, and 
right hononrable poor sinners? These dlstinctionii 
are suited only to our state here, and have no place 
in heaven : we see they are omitted in the liturgy ; 
which, I think, the clergy should take for their 
pattern in their own forms of devotion*. There is 

* In the original publication of this paper in folio, there waB 
the following passage, left out when the papers were printed . 
in volumes in 171a. 

[Another expression which I take to be improper, is thisy 
' the whole race of mankind,* when they pray for siU men ; 
for race signifies lineage or descent; and if the race of mankind 
may be used for the present generation, (though, I think, not 
very fitly) the whole race takes in all from the beginning to 
the end of the world. I don't remember to have met with 
that expression, in their sense, any where but in the old version 
of Psalm xiv. which those men I suppose, have but little 
esteem for. And some, when tbcf have prayed for all schools 
and nurseries of good learning and true religion, es^^cVa^^i \^ 
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another expression which I would not mention 
that I have heard it several times before a le 
congregation, to bring in the last petition o 
prayer in these words, ^^ O let not the Lord be a 
and I will speak but this once;" as if there w 
ditiference between Abraham^s interceding fo 
dom, for which he had no warrant, as we can 
and our asking those things which we are req 
to pray for ; thej would therefore have much 
reason to fear his anger if they did not make 
petitions to him. There is another pretty f 
When a young man has a mind to let us know 
gave him his scarf, he speaks a parenthesis i 
Almighty. '' Bless, as I am in duty bound to 
the right honourable the countess ;" is not tl 
much as to say, '^ Bless her, for thou knowest 
her chaplain ?'' 

Your humble servant, 

T. J. 

two universities, add these words, < Grant that from thee 
all other places dedicated to thy worship and service 
come forth such persons, &c.' ^But what do they mean 
other places i It seems to me, that this is either a taut 
as being the same with all schools and nurseries befq 
pressed, or else it runs too far ; for there are several plac 
dicated to the divine service, which cannot properly be ini 
here.] Spectator in J 
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Exigi'.e ui mores temeros seu fiMice ducat, 
Ui si guts ceri vnUtsmfaci t 

JUV.Sat. vii. S37. 

Bid him besides his daily pains employ. 
To form the tender manners of the boy. 
And work him, like a waxen babe, with art. 
To perfect symmetry in eY*ry part. 

CH. DRYPEN. 

I SHALL giye the following letter no other recom- 
mendation than by telling my readers that it comes 

from the same hand with that of last Thursday. 

• « « « 

' S1R« 

' I SEND you, according to my promise, 
some farther thoughts on the education of youth, 
la which I Intended to discuss that famous question, 
^^ Whether the education at a public school, or under 
a private tutor, is to be preferred?" 

^ As some of the greatest men in most ages have 
been of yery different opinions in this matter, I 
shall give a short account of what I think may be 
best urged on both sides, and afterwards leave every 
person to determine for himself. 

^ It Is cert^n from Suetonius, that the Romans 
thought the education of their children a business 
properly belonging to the parents themselves ; and 
Plutarch, in the Life of Marcus Cato, tells us, that 
as soon as his son was capable of learning, Cato 
would suffer no body to teach him but himself, though 
he had a servant named Chilo, who was an excellent 
grammarian^ and who taught a great many other 
youths. 
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* On the contrary, the Greeks seemed more in- 
clined to public schools and seminaries. 

' A priyatc education promises, in the first place, 
Tirtue and good breeding ; a public school, manly 
assurance, and an early knowledge in the ways of 
the world. 

' Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatise of educa. 
tion, confesses, that there are inconyeniences to bi 
feared on both sides : " If," says he, "I keep my 
son at home, he is in danger of becoming my young 
master ; if I send him abroad, it is scarce possible 
to keep him from the reigning contagion of rudeness 
and Tice. He will perhaps be more innocent at 
home, but more ignorant of the world, and more 
sheepish when he comes abroad." However, as 
this learned author asserts, that virtue is much more 
difficult to be obtained than knowledge of the world, 
and that vice is a more stubborn, as well as a more 
dangerous fault than sheepishness, he is altogethei 
for a private education ; and the more so, because 
he does not see why a youth, with right manage, 
ment, might not attain the same assurance in his 
father's house, as at a public school. To this end, 
he advises parents to accustom their sons to what, 
ever strange faces come to the house : to take them 
with them when they visit their neighbours, and to 
engage them in conversation with men of parts and 
breeding. 

. ' It may be objected to this method, that conver. 
aation is not the only thing necessary; but that 
unless it be a conversation with such as are in 
some measure their equals in parts and years, then 
can be no room for emulation, contention, and 
several of the most lively passions of the mind] 
which, without being sometimes moved, by these 
means, may possibly contract a dulness and insen^ 



\ 
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* One of the greatest writers oar nation cxcr pro- 
duced obscnres, that a boy who forms parties, and 
makes himself popular in a school or a college, 
would act the same part with equal case in a senate 
or a priyy-coancil ; and Mr. Osborne, speaking 
like a roan Tcrsed in the ways of the world, affirms, 
that the well laying and carrying on of a design 
to rob an orchard, trains up a youth insensibly to 
caution, secrecy, and circumspection, and fits him 
for matters of greater importance. 

^ In short, a priTate education seems the most na- ^ 
tnral method for the forming of a virtuous man ; a 
public education for making a man of business. The 
first would furnish out a good subject for Plato's re. 
public, the latter a member for a community OTcrrun 
with artifice and corruption. 

^ It must, howeyer, be confessed, that a person at 
the head of a public school has sometimes so many 
boys under his direction^ that it is impossible h« 
should extend a due proportion of his care to each 
of them. This is, however, in reality, the fault of 
the age, in which we often see twenty parents, 
who, though each expects his son should be made a 
Kholar, are not contented all together to make it 
worth while for any man of a liberal education to 
take upon him the care of their instruction. 

^ In our great schools, indeed, this fault has been 
of late years rectified, so that we have at present 
not only ingenious men for the chief masters, but 
such as have proper ushers and assistants under 
them. I must nevertheless own, that for want . of 
the same encouragement in the country, we hav« 
many a promising genius spoiled and abused in 
those little seminaries. 

^ I am the more inclined to this opinion, having 
ttyself experienced the usage of two rural masters, 
each of them very unfit for the trust Ihcy tooV^^^t^ 
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them to discharge. The first imposed much more 
upon me than my parts, though none of the weakest^ 
could endure; and used me barbarously for not per. 
forming impossibilities. The latter was of quite 
another temper ; and a boy who would run npon 
his errands, wash his coffee-pot, or ring the bell, 
might have as little conyersation with any of the 
classics as he thought fit. I have known a lad at 
this place excused his exercise for assisting the 
cook.maid; and remember a neighbouring gentle- 
man's son was among us five years, most of which 
time he employed in airing and watering our master's 
grey pad. I scorned to compound for my faults by 
doing any of these elegant offilces, and was accord, 
ingly the best scholar, and the worst used of any. 
boy in the school. 

^ I shall conclude this discourse with an adyantage 
mentioned by Quintilian, as accompanying a public 
way of education, which I haye not yet taken notice 
of ; namely, that we yery often contract such friend, 
ships at school, as are a service to us all the following 
parts of our lives. 

^ I shall give you, under this head, a story yery 
well known to several persons, and which you may 
depend upon as real truth. 

^ Every one, who is acquainted with Westminster- 
school, knows that there is a curtain which used to 
be drawn across the room, to separate the upper 
school from the lower. A youth happened, by some 
mischance, to tear the above-mentioned curtain. 
The severity of the master * was too well known 
for the criminal to expect any pardon for such a 
fault ; so that the boy, who was of a meek temper, 
was terrified to death at the thoughts of his appear- 
ance, when his friend who sat next to him bade 
him be of good cheer, for that he would take the fault 

* Busby. 
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OD himself. He kept his word accordingly. As 
soon as they were grown np to be men, the civil 
war broke* out, in which our two friends took the 
opposite sides; one of them followed the parlia- 
fomty the other the royal party. 

' As their tempers were different, the youth who 

bad torn the curtain endeayoured to raise himself on 

the ciTil list, and the other, who had bonie the blame 

of it, on the military. The first succeeded so well 

that he was in a short time made a judge under the 

protector. The other was engaged in the unhappy 

enterprise of Penruddock and Groyes in the West. 

I suppose, sir, I need not acquaint you with the 

event of that undertaking. £yery one knows that 

the royal party was routed, and all the heads of 

them, among whom was the curtain champion, im» 

prisoned at £xeter» It happened to be his friend's 

lot at that time to go the western circuit. The 

trial of the rebels, as they were then called, was 

very short, and nothing now remained but to pass 

sentence on them; when the judge hearing the 

name of his old friend, and observing his face more 

attentively, which he had not seen for many years, 

asked him, if he was not formerly a Westminster* 

scholar ? By the answer, he was soon convinced 

that it was his former generous friend ; and without 

saying any thing more at that time, made the best of 

his way to London, where, employing all his power 

and interest with the protector, he saved his friend 

from the fate of his unhappy associates. 

' The gentleman whose life was thus preserved by 
the gratitude of his school-fcllow, was afterwards 
the faiher of a son, whom he lived to see promoted 
in the church, and who still deservedly fills one of 
the highest stations in if^.' X. 

*Thegentlemaii here alluded to was colonel Wake, father 
I Dr. Vfake^ bishop of Lincokiy and afterwards arcb\i\^Ytfy^ c^l 

c2 
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N** 314. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1711-1- ^. 



TMidam desltu mmtrtm 



HOR. 1 Od. xxiiU 11« 



Attend thy mothcr*s heck no more. 
Mow grown mature fur man, and ripe for joy* 

CREECH. 



* MR. SPECTATOR, Feb. 7, I7II-X*- 

^ I AM a young man about eighteen yefl^ 
<>f age, and haye been in love with a young womtf^ 
of the same age about this half year. I go to see bef 
six days in the week, but neyer could have the hap- 
piness of being with her alone. If any of her friends 
are at home, she will see me in their company; but 
if they be not in the way, she flics to her chamber. 
I can discover no signs of her arcrsion : but either 
a fear of falling into the toils of matrimony, or a 
childish timidity, deprives us of an interview apart, 
and drives us upon the difficulty of languishing oat 
our lives in fruitless expectation. Now, Mr. Spec- 
tator, if you think us ripe for economy, persuade 
the dear creature, that to pine away into barrenness 
and deformity under a mother's shade, is not so ho- 
nourable, nor does she appear so amiable, as sha 
would in full bloom. 
[There is a great deal left out before he concludcs.J 

MR. SPECTATOR, 

Your humble servant, 

BOB HARMLESS.* 



Canterbury. As Penruddock in the course of the trial taket 
occasion to say, * he sees judge Nicholas on the bench/ it is 
moit likely that he was the judge of the assize, who tried 
tJiJs curalier. 
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If this gentleman be really no more than 
eighteen, I must do him the justice to say, heis thp 
most knowing infant I have yet met with. lie does 
not, I fear, yet understand, that all he thinks of is 
another woman ; therefore, until he has given a fur* 
ther account of himself, the young lady is hereby 
directed to keep close to her mother. 

THE SPECTATOR* 

I cannot comply with the request in Mr. Trot's 
letter ; but let it go just as it came to my hands for 
being so familiar with the old gentleman, as rough 
as he is to him. Since Mr. Trot has an ambition to 
make him his father-in-law, he ought to treat him 
widi more respect ; besides, his style to me might 
haye been more distant than he has thought fit to 
afford me : moreover, his mistress shall continue in 
her confinement, until he has found out which word 
in his letter is not rightly* spelt. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I SHALL ever own myself your obliged 
hnmble servant, for the advice you gave me con- 
cerning my dancing ; which, unluckily, came too 
late : for as I said, I would not leave off capering 
until I had your opinion of the matter. I was at 
our fkmous assembly the day before I received your 
papers, and there was observed by an old gentle- 
man, who was informed I had a respect for his 
daughter. He told me I was an insignificant little 
fellow, and said, that for the future he would take 
care of his child ; so that he did not doubt but to 
cross my amorous inclinations. The lady is confined 
to her chamber, and for my part, I am ready to 

* In the original publication in folip. it is printed *wrightl^* 
the mis-spelt word, probablyy in Mr. Trot's letter. 

C3 
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hang myself with the thoughts that I have danced 
myself out of favour with her father. I hope yoa 
will pardon the trouble I give; but shall take it for 
a mighty favour, if you will girc me a little more of 
your advice to put me in a right way to cheat the 
old dragon and obtain my mistress. I am once more^ 

SIR, 

York, Feb. 23, Your obliged humble servant, 

1711-12. JOHN TUOT* 

' Let me desire you to make what alterations you 
please, and insert this as soon as possible. Pardon 
mistakes by haste.' 

I KEVER do pardon mistakes by haste. 

THE SPECTATOR. 

< SIR, Feh. a7, 1711-12. 

' Pray be so kind as to let me know what 
yoR esteem to be. the chief qualification of a good 
poet, especially of one who writes plays ; and yoii 
will very much oblige, sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

To be a very well-bred man. 

THE SPECTATOIU 
• MR* SPECTATOR, 

^ You are to know that I am naturally 
brare, and love fighting as well as any man in £ng* 
land. This gallant temper of mine makes me ex. 
tpemely delighted with battles on the stage. I give 
you this trouble to complain to you, that Nicolini 
refused to gratify me in that part of the opera for 
which I have moist taste. I observe it is become a 
cugtom, tb^t wh&xeftt any genUemen arc particu. 
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larly pleased with a song, at their crying out '^ En- 
core," or " Altt Volto,^^ the performer is so oblig- 
ing as to sing it oTer again. I was at the opc;ra tho 
last time IJydaspes was performed. At that part of 
it where the hero engages with the lion, the grace- 
ful manner with which he put that terrible monster to 
death gave me so great a pleasnre, and at the same 
time so just a sense of that gentleman's intrepidity 
and conduct, that I could not forbear di^siring a re- 
petition of it, by crying out ''Aitro Vulto^"*^ in a 
Tory audible Toice ; and my friends flatter me that 
I pronounced those words with a tolerable good ac- 
cent, ronsidering that was but the third opera I had 
ever seen in iny life. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
there was so little regard had to me, that the lion 
was carried off, and went to bed, without beinf • 
killed anymore that night. Now, sir, pray con- 
rider that ( did not understand a word of what Mr. 
NicDlini said to this cnicl creature ; besides, I haye 
no ear for music; so that, during the long dispute 
between them, the whole entertainment 1 had was 
irom my eyes. Why then hate not I as much right 
to have a graceful action repeated as another has a 
pleasing sound, since he only hears, as 1 only, sec, 
and wc neither of us know that there is any reason, 
able thing a-doing f Pray sir, settle the business of 
this daim in the audience, and let us know when 
We may cry " Altro Volto *' Anglicir, " Again, 
.^gain," for the future. I am an Englishman, and 
expect some reason or other to be given me, and 
perhaps an ordinary one may serve ;• but I expect 
your answer. 

lam, SIR, 
Tour most humble servant. 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, Nov. %^ 

' You must give me Icaye, amongst the 
rest of your female correspondents, to address joa 
about an affair which has already given you many a 
speculation ; and which, I know, I need not tell you 
has had a very happy influence over the adult part 
of our sex ; but as many of us are either too old to 
learn, qr too obstinate in the pursuit of the vanities 
which have been bred up with us from our infancy, 
and all of us quitting the stage whilst you are prompt., 
ing us to act our part well ; you ought, methinks, 
rather to turn your instructions for the benefit of that 
part of our sex who are yet in their native in. 
nocence^ and ignorant of the vices and that variety 
of unhappioess that reign amongst us. 

^ I must tell you, Mr. Spectator that it is as much 
a part of your office to oversee the education of the 
female part of the nation, as well as of the male; 
and to convince the world you are not partial, pray 
proceed to detect the mal-administration of govern- 
esses as successfully as yon have exposed that of 
pedagogues; and rescue our sex from the prejudice 
andtjy^nny of education as well as that of your 
owii| who, without your seasonable interposition, 
^re like to .improve upon the vices that are now 
In vogue. 

^ I who know the dignity of your post as Spec, 
tator, and the authority a skilful eye ought to bear 
in the female world, could not forbear consulting 
yon, and beg your advice in so critical a point, as 
is that of the education of young gentlewomen. 
Having already provided myself with a very con- 
venient house in a good air, I am not without hope 
but that you will promote this generous design. I 
must farther tell you, sir, that aU who shall be com. 
mitted to my conduct, besides the usual accomplish. 
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ments of the needle, dancing, and the French tongue, 
shall not fail to be your constant readers. It is there- 
fore my- bumble petition, that you will entertain tho 
town on this important subject, and so far oblige a 
stranger, as to raise a curiosity and inquiry in my 
behalf, by publishing the following adyertisement. 

I am, SIR, 

Your constant admirer, 



M. W.* 



ADYERTISEMENT. 



The Boarding-School for young Gentlewomen, 
which was formerly kept an Mile- End- Green, being 
laid -down, there is now one set up almost opposite 
to it, at die two Golden Balls, and much more con. 
Tenient in eTery respect ; where, besides the common 
instractions given to young gentlewomen, they will 
be taught the whole art of pastry atid preserving, 
with whatever may render them accomplished. Those 
who please to make trial of the vigilance and ability 
of the persons concerned, may inquire at the two 
Golden Balls on Mile-End-Green, near Stepney^ 
where they will receive further satisfaction. 

This is to give notice, that the Spectator has taken 
tiponhim to be vii^itant of all boarding-schools whero 
young women are educated ; and designs to proceed 
in the said office after the same manner that visi- 
tants of colleges do in the two famous universities 
of this land. 

All lovers who write to the Spectator, are desired 
tp forbear one expression which is in most of tho 
letters to him, either out of laziness or want of in- 
vention, and is true of not above two thousand wo- 
men in the whole world : vij. ' Sh^ has in her all 
that is valuable in womjui/ T « 
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N*» 315. SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 17U.l?i 



Ifec Demi htersit, nisi digitus vinJice nodus 
Inciden t 

HOR. An Poet, ver* iftl. 



Never presume to make a god appear, 
Bttt for a business worthy of a god. 



ROSCOMMON. 

Horace adyises a poef. to consider thoroughly the 
nature and force of his genius. Milton seems io 
haye known perfectly well wherein hb strength lay, 
and has therefore chosen a subject entirely conform, 
able to those talents of which he was master. As 
hb genius was wonderfully turned to the sublime, 
his subject is the noblest that could have entered 
into the thoughts of man. Every thing that is truly 
great and astonishing has a place in it. The whole 
system of the intellectual world ; the chaos, and the 
creation; heaven, earth, and hell; eater into the 
constitution of his poem. 

Having in the first and second books represented 
the infernal world with all its horrors, the thread of 
his fable naturally leads him into the opposite regions 
of bliss and glory. 

If Milton's majesty forsakes him any where, it is 
in those parts of his poem where the divine persons 
are introduced as sptokers. One may, I think, ob- 
serve, that the author proceeds with a kind of fear 
and trembling, whilst he describes the sentiments of 
the Almighty. He dares not give his imagination 
its full play, but chooses to confine himself to such 
thoughts as are drawn from the books of the most 
orthodox divines, and to such expressions as may 
be met with in scripture. The beauties^ therefore. 
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which wc are to look for in these speeches, are not of 
a poetical nature, tior so proper to fill the mind Mith 
sentiments of grandeur, as with thoughts of devotion. 
The passiods which they are designed to raise, are a 
divine love and religious fear. The particular beauty 
of the speeches in the third book, consists in that 
shortness and perspicuity of style, in which the poet 
has coirched the greatest mysteries of Christianity, 
and drawn together, in a regular scheme, the whole 
dispensation of Providence with respect to man. He 
has represented all the abstruse doctrines of predes. 
tination, free-will and grace, as also the great points 
of incarnation and redemptioB,(whieh natundly grow 
op in a poem that treats of the fsdl of roan) with 
great energy of expression, and in a clearer and 
stronger light than I eyer met with in any other 
writer. As these points are dry in themselves to 
the generality of readers, the concise and clear man- 
ner in which he has treated them is very much to 
he admired, as is likewise that particular art which 
he has made use of in the interspersing of all those 
graces of poetry which the subject was capable of 
receiving. 

The survey of the whole creation, and of every 
thing that is transacted in it, is a prospect worthy of 
Omniscience, and as much above that in which Vir. 
gil has drawn his Jupiter, as the Christian idea of 
the Supreme Being is more rational and sublime than 
that of the Heathens, The particular objects on 
which he is described to have cast his eye, are repre- 
sented in the most beautiful and lively manner : 

* Now had th* Almighty Father from above 

(From the pure empyrean where he sits 

High thron*d above all height) bent down his eye. 

His own works and their works at once to view. 

About him all the sanctities of heaven 

Stood thick as stars, and from his sight received 
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Beatitude ]>ast uttVance. On his rigfat 

The radiant image of his glory sat, 

His only Son. On earth he first beheld 

Our two first parents, yet the only two 

Of mankind, in the happy garden plac'd. 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love; 

Uninterrupted love, unrivaPd love, 

In blissful solitude. He then survey*d 

Hell and the gutph between, and Satan there 

Coasting the wall of heav'n on this aide night, 

in the dun air sublime; and ready now 

To stoop with wearied wings and willing feet 

On the bare outside of this world, that seem*d 

Firm land imbosom*d without firmament; 

Uncertkin which, in ocean, or in air^ 

Him God beholding from his prospect high. 

Wherein past, present, future he beholds* 

Thus to his only Son foreseeing spake.* 

Satan's approach to the confines of the creati 
is finely imaged in the beginning of the speech wh 
immcdiatelj follows. The effects of this speech 
the blessed spirits, and in the diyloe person 
\irhom it was addressed, cannot but fill the mind 
the reader with a secret pleasure and complacenc 

* Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill* 
All heav'n, and in the blessed spirit elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffused. 
Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious ; in him all his Father shoDe> 
Substantially express'd ; and in his face 
Divine compassion visibly appear*d, 
l^ve Without end, and without measure gracew' 

r need not point out the beauty of that circa 
stance, wherein the whole host of angels are rep: 
iented as standing mute ; nor shew ho-w praper i 
occasion was to produce such a silence in hcavi 
The close of this divine colloquy, with the hymu 
angels that follows upon it, are so wonderfully hei 
tiful and poeticaI| that I should not forbear ioserti 
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the whole passage^ if the bounds of my paper woaki 
give me Icaic : 

' No sooner had th' Almig^ ceas*d, but all 
The multitude of angel:{ iwith a shout ! 
\ (Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 

As from blest voices] uttVing joy, hcav*n nin|^ 
i With jubilee, and loud Hosannas fiU*d 

I Th' etenial regions. Sec, &c.*. ■ 

Satan's walk upon the outside of the uniyerse, 
M^hich at a distaace appeared to him of a globular 
form, but upon his nearer approach looked like an 
unbounded plain, is natural and noble; as his roam- 
ing upon the frontiers of the creation, between that 
niass of matter which was wrought into a world^ 
and that shapeless unformed heap of materials which 
fitill lay in chaos and confusion, strikes the imagina- 
tion with something astonishingly great and wild. 
I have before spoken of the Limbo of Vanity, which 
the poet places upon this outermost surface of the uni« 
^erse, and shall here explain myself more at large on 
that, and other parts of the poem, which are of the 
i>aiDe shadowy nature. 

Aristotle observes, that the fable of an epic poem 
should abound in circumstances that arc both cr^ible 
and astonishing ; or, as the French critics choose to 
phrase it, the fable should be filled with the probable 
aud the marvellous. This rule is as fine and just as 
any in Aristotle's whole Art of Poetry. 

if the fable is only probable, it differs nothing from 
a true history ; if it is only marvellous, it is no better 
than a romance. The great secret, therefore, of he^. 
roic poetry is to relate such circumstances as may 
produce in the reader at the same time both belief 
and astonishment. This is brought to pass in a well 
chosen fable, by the account of such things as have 
really happened^ or at least of such things as have 

TOL* XJ. D 
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hAppened according to the recdred opinions of 
mankind. Milton's fable is a master-piece of this 
nature; as the war in heaven, the condition of the 
fallen angels, the state of innocen<ie, the temptation 
of the serpent, and the fall of man, though they arc 
very astonishing in themselTes, are not onlj credible, 
but actual points of faith. 

The nent method of reconciling miracles with 
credibility, is by a happy invention of the poet ; as 
iii particular, when he introduces agents of a supe. 
rioi* nature, who are capaMe of effecting what is 
wonderful, and what is ntit to be met with in the 
ordinary course of things. Ulysses's ship being 
turiled into a rock, and i^neas's fleet into a shoal of 
i^ater nymphs, though they are very surprising^ 
accidents, are netertheless probable when we are 
told, that they were the gods who thus transformed 
them. It is this kind of machinery which fills the 
poems both of Homer and Virgil with such circnm. 
stances as are wonderful but not impossible, and so 
frequently produce in the reader the most pleasing 
passion that can rise in the mind of man, which is 
admiration. If there be any instance in the iBneid 
liable to exception upon this account, it is in the be« 
ginning of the third book, where ^neas is repre. 
sented as tearing up the myrtle that dropped blood. 
To qualify this wonderful circumstance, Polydoms 
tells a story from the root of the myrtle, that the 
barbarous inhabitants of the country having pierced 
him with spears and arrows, the wood which was 
left in his body took root in his wounds, and gave 
birth to that bleeding tree. This circumstance seems 
to have the marvellous without the probable, because 
it is represented as proceeding from natural causes, 
without the interposition of any god, or other super* 
natural power capable of producing it. The spears 
and arrows grow of themselves without so much as 
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the modem help of enchantment. If we look into 
ths fiction of Milton's fable, though we find it full 
of fiarprising incidents, they are generally suited to 
our notions of the things and persons described, and 
temptfred with a due measure of probability. I must 
^ only make an exception to the Limbo of Vanity, 
I with his episode of Sin and Death, and some of the 
imaginary persons in his chaos. These passages aro 
astonishing, but not credible ; the reader cannot so 
far impose upoa himself as to see a possibility in 
them ; they are the description of dreams and 8ha« 
dows not of things or persons, I know that many 
critics look upon the stories of Circe, Polypheme, 
the Sirens, nay the whole Odyssey and Iliad, to be 
allegories ; but allowing this to ))e true, they are 
fables, which, considering the opinions of mankind 
tiiat preyailed in the age of the poet, might possibly 
hayc been according to the letter, The persons are 
such as might have acted what is ascribed to them, ^ 
the drcumstances in which they are represented 
might possibly have been truths and realities. This 
appearance of probability is so absolutely requisite 
in the greater kinds of poetry, that Aristotle ob- 
serves the ancient tragic writers made use of the 
names of such great men as had actually lived ii| 
the world, though the tragedy proceeded upon ad« 
Tentares they were never engaged in, on purpose to 
make the subject more credible. In a word, be^ 
Bides the hidden meaning of an epic allegory, the 
plain literal sense ought to appear probable. The 
story should be such as an ordinary reader may ac- 
quiesce in, whatever natural, moral, or political 
truth may be discovered in it by men of greater pe. 
netration. 

Sataii, after having long wandered upon the sur- 
face, or put^iost wail of the universe, discovers ^t 
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last a wide ^ap in it, which led into the creation, 
and is described as the opening through which thi 
angels pass to and fro into the lower world, upor 
their errands to mankind. His sitting upon th( 
brink of this passage, and taking a survey of th< 
whole face of nature, that appeared to him new an( 
fresh in all its beauties, with the simile illustrating 
this circnmstance, fills the mind of the reader witl 
as surprising and glorious an idea as any that arisei 
in the whole poem. He looks down into that yas 
hollow of the universe with the eye, or (as Miltoi 
calls it in his first book) with the ken of an angel 
He surveys all the wonders in this immense amphi. 
theatre that lie between both the' poles of heaven, 
and takes in at one view the whole round of th< 
creation. 

His flight betweto the several worlds that shined 
on every side of him, with the particular descrip* 
tion of the sun, are set forth in all the wantonness ol 
a luxuriant imaginatipn. His -shape, speech, and 
behaviour upon his tranforming himself into an 
angel of light, are touched with exquisite beauty. 
The poet's thought of directiug Satan to the sun, 
which, in the vulgar opinion of mankind, is the most 
conspicuous part of the creation, and the placing in 
it an angel, is a circumstance very finely contrived, 
and the more adjusted to a poetical probability, as 
it was a received doctrine among the most famous 
philosophers, that every orb had its intelligence 5 
and as an apostle in sacred writ is said to have seen 
such an angel in the sun. In the answer which this 
angel returns to the disguised evil spirit, there is 
such a becoming majesty as is altogether suitable, to 4 
superior being. The part of it in which he repre- 
sents himself as present at the creation, is very noble 
Hh itself, and not only proper where it is introduced^ 
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^ bit requisite to prepare the reader for what follows 
in (he sejenth book ; 

f I saw when at hit word the formless mast, 
This world's material mould, came to a heap: 
Confoston heard his voice, 9od wild Uproar 
Stood rul'd, stood vast infinitude confin*d&. 
Till at his second bidding Darkness Aci^ ' 
Light shone, &c.* 

Id the following part of the speech he points out 
the earth with such circumstances, that the reader 
can scarce forbear fancying himself employed on the 
same distant Yiew of it: 

* Look downward on that globe, whose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected, shines; 
That place is earth, the seat of man> that fight 
His day, &c* 

t must not conclude my reflexions upon this third 
book of Paradise Lost, without taking notice of that 
celebrated complaint of Milton with which it opens^ 
and which certainly deserves all the praises that 
have been givei^ it ; though, as I have before hinted, 
it, may rather be looked upon as an excrescence^ 
than as an essential part of the poem. The same ob* 
serfation might be applied to that beautiful digression 
upon hypocrisy in the same book. L. 
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hibertas ; qua sera tamen respex'it inertcm, 

VI KG. Eel. i. oa. 

Freedom, which came at length, though slow to come 

DKYDliN. 
^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

'If you ever read a letter which is sent 
with the more pleasure for the reality of its com« 
plaints, this may have reason to hope for a favour* 
able acceptance;, and if time be the most irrctriev- 
able loss, the regrets which follow will be thought, \ 
hope, the- most justifiable. The regaining of myli* 
berty from a long state of indolence and inactivity, 
and the desire of* resisting the farther incroachments 
of idleness, make me apply to you ; and the unea« 
siness with which I recollect the past years, and 
the apprehensions with which 1 expect the fu- 
ture, soon determined me to it. Idleness is so ge- 
neral a distemper, that I cannot but imagine a spe^ 
culation on this subject y^'iW be of universal use. 
There is hardly any one person without some allay of 
it ; and thousands besides myself spend more time 
in an idle uncertainty which to begin first of' two af- 
fairs, than would have been sufficient to have ended 
them both. The occasion of this seems to be the 
want of some necessary employment, to put the spi- 
rits in motion, and awaken them out of their le« 
thargy. If I had less leisure, I should have more ; 
for I should then find my time distingnished into 
portions, some fiMr business, and others for the in- 
dulging of pleasures ; but now one face of indolence 
overspreads thtt whole, and I hare no land-mark to 
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direct myself by. Were oIlc^s time a little straitened 
by business, like water enclosed in its banks, it 
vould have some determined course; but unless it 
be put into some channel it has no current, but be* 
coQies a deluge without either use or motion. 

^ When Scanderberg, prince of Epirus, was dead, 
the Turks, who had but too often felt the force of his 
arm in the battles he had won from them, imagined 
that by wearing a piece of his bones near their heart, 
they should be animated with a vigour ^nd force 
like to that which inspired him when living. As I 
am like to be but of little use whilst I live, I am re. 
solved to do what good I can after my decease ; and 
hare accordingly ordered my bones to be disposed 
of in this manner for the good of my countrymen, 
who' are troubled with too exorbitant a degree of 
fire. All fox-hunters, upon wearing me, would in 
a short time be bronght to endure their beds in a 
morning, and perhaps even quit them with regret at 
ten. Instead of hurrying away to tease a -poor ani- 
mal, and run away from their own thoughts, a chair 
or a chariot would be thought the most desirable 
moans of performing a remove from one place to 
another. I should be a cure for the unnatural desire 
of John Trot for dancing, and a specific to lesseu 
the inclination Mrs. Fidget has to motion, and cause 
her always to give her approbation to the present 
place siie is in. In fine no Egyptian mummy was 
ever half so useful in physic, as 1 should be to theso 
feverish constitutions, to repress the violent s^lies of 
youth, and give each action its proper weight and 
repose, 

' I can stifle any yiolent inclination and oppose 
« torrent of anger, or the solicitations of revenge, 
with success. Indolence is a stream which Hows 
sbirly OD) but. yet undermines the foundation of 
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every Tirtae. A Tice of a more IWelj nature were 
a more desirable tyrant than this rast of the mind, 
which gives a tincture of its nature to every action 
of one's life. It were as little hazard to be lost in a 
storm, as to lie thus perpetually becalmed : and it 
is to no purpose to have within one the seeds of a 
thousand good qualities, if we want the vigour and 
resolution necessary for the exerting them. Death 
brings all persons back to an equality; and tUs 
image of it, this slumber of the mind, leaves no differ 
rence between the greatest genius and the mean- 
est understanding. A faculty of doing things remark^ 
ably praise- w or tfiy, thus concealed, is of no more 
use to the owner, than a heap of gold to t^e ma(| 
who dares not use it. 

' To-morrow is still the fatal time when all is tp 
be rectified. To-morrow comes, it goes^ and still I i 
please myself with the shadow, whilst I lose the i^^' J 
ity : unmindful that the present time alone is our8| ' 
the future is yet unborn, add the past is dead, and 
can only live (as parents in their children) in the 
actions it has produced. 

^ The time we live ought not to be computed by 
the number of years, but by the use that has been 
made of it ; thus, it is not the extent of ground, but 
the yearly rent, which gives the value to the estate. 
Wretched and thoughtless creatures, in the only 
place where covetousness were a virtue, we turn 
prodigals ! Nothing lies upon our han^ds with such 
uneasiness, nor have there been so many devices for 
any one thing, as to make it slide away impercep- 
tibly and to no purpose. A shilling shall be hoarded 
up with care, whilst that which is above the price 
of an estate is flung away with disregard and con- 
tempt. There is nothing now-a-days so much 
avoided, a9 a solicitous improvement of every part 
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of time j it is a report must be shunned as one ten. 
ders the name of a wit and a fine genius, and as oua 
fears the dreadful character of a laborious plodder: 
but notwithstanding this, the greatest wits any age 
Ins produced thought far otherwise ; for who can 
think either Socrates or Demosthenes lost anj repu« 
tation, by their continual pains both in, overcoming 
the defects and improying the gifts of nature ? All 
are acquainted with the labour and assiduity with 
which Tully acquired his eloquence. Seneca in hit 
letters to Lucilius assures him, there was not a day 
in which he did not cither write something, or read 
and epitomize some good author; and I remember 
Pliny in one of his letters, where he gives an account 
of the various methods he used to iiil up every va« 
PUicy of time, after several employments which ha 
enumerates j ^^ sometimes," says he " ihunt: but 
even then I carry with me a pocket-book, that 
whilst my servants are busied in disposing of the 
nets and other matters, I may be enfployed in some, 
thing that may be useful to me in my studies ; and that 
if 1 miss of my game, I may at the least bring home 
some of my own thoughts with me, and nothavctha 
moitification of having caught nothing all day.*' 

* Thus, sir, you sec, how many examples 1 recal 
to mind, and what arguments 1 U9e with myself^ 
to regain my liberty : but as I am afraid it is no or- 
dinary persuasion that will be of service 1 shall ex. 
pect your thoughts on this subject with the greatest 
Impatience, especially since the good will not ba 
confined to me alone, but will be of universal use. 
For there is no hope of amendment where men ara 
pleased with their ruin, and whilst they think lazL. 
ness is a desirable character ; whether it be that they 
like the state itself, or that they think it gives them 
a new lustre when they do exert themselves, seem- 
ingly to be able to do that without labour and appU« 
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cation, which others attain to but with the greateit k 

diligence* 7! 

I am, SIR, 1 
Your most obliged humble servant, 



8AMUSL slack/ 



CLYTANDER TO CLEONE, 
^ MADAM, 

' Peiimission to love you is all that I de- 
sire to conquer all the difficulties those about you 
place in my way, to surmount and acquire all thoS9 
qualifications you expect in him who pretends to d|0 
honour of being, 

MADAM, i 

Your most devoted humble servant, 

Z« CLYTANDEB.* 
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■ ' T iRwpey coruitmere natl, 

HOB. 1 Ep. ii. 37* 

•-—^Bom to drink and cat. 

CREECH. 

Augustus, a few minutes before his death, asked 
his friends who stood about him, if they thought he 
had acted his part well ; and iipon receiving sach 
an answer as was due to his extraordinary merit 
* Let me then,' says he ^ go off the stage with your 
applause ;' using the expression with which the Ro- 
man actors made their exit at the conclusion of a 
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hamatic piece*. I could wish that men, while 
they are in health, would consider well the nature 
of the part they arc engaged in, and what figure it 
will make in the minds of those they leave behind 
them, whether it was worth coming into the world 
for ; whether it be suitable to a reasonable being ; in 
short, whether it appears graceful in this life, or will 
turn to an advantage in the next. Let the sycophant 
or the buffoon, the satirist, or the good companion, 
consider with himself, when his body shall be laid 
h the grave, and his soul pass into another state of 
eristence, how much it will redound to his praise to 
hive it said of him, that no man in England ate 
better, that he had an admirable talent at turning 
his friends into ridicule, that nobody outdid him at 
an ill-natured jest, or that he never went to bed be* 
fore he had dispatched his third bottle. These are, 
however, very common funeral orations, and eulo- 
giams on deceased persons who have acted among 
mankind with some figure and reputation. 

But if we look into the bulk of our species, they 
are such as are not likely to be remembered a mo. 
ment after their disappearance. They leave behind 
them no traces of their existence, but are forgotten 
as though they had never been. T-hey are neither 
wanted by the poor, regretted by thench, nor cele- 
brated by the learned. They are neither missed ia 
the commonwealth, nor lamented by private per* 
sons. Their actions are of no significancy to man. 
kind, and might have been performed by creatures of 
much less dignity than those who are distinguished 
by the faculty of reason. An eminent French author 
speaks somewhere to the following purpose : I have 
often seen from my chamber window two noble 
creatiircs^ both of them of an erect countenance 
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and endowed with reason. These two intellectual | ^ 
beings are employed from morning to night in mix- - 
bing two smooth stones one upon an other; that is, ai ■ 
the Tulgar phrase is, in polishing marble. 

My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as we werc' sit- 
ting in the club last night, gave us an account of a 
sober citizen, who died a few days since. This ho« 
nest man being of greater consiKiuence in his own 
tlioughts than in the eye of the world, had forsome 
years past kept a journal of his life. Sir Andrew 
shewed ns one week of it. Since the occurences 
si't down in it mark out such a road of action as that - 
I have been speaking of, 1 shall present my reader 
with a faithful copy of it ; after haying first uilbmictl 
him, that the deceased person had in his youtli been 
bred to trade, but finding himself not so well turni'd . 
for business, he had for several years last past liTcd 
altogether vpon a moderate annuity *. 

Monday, eight o'clock. I put on my clotheSy 
and walked into the parlour* 

Nine o'clock ditto. I'ied my knce.strings and 
washed my hands. 

Hours ten, eleyen, and twelve. Smoaked three 
pipes of Virginia. Head the Supplement and Daily 
Courant. Thiuags go ill in the north. Mr. Nisby's 
opinion theraDi)on. 

One o'clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for 
mislaying my tobacco box. 

* This journal was, it may be,geDuine, but certainlf publish- 
ed here as a banter on a gentleman who was a member of a con- 
gregation of dissenters, commonly called Independents, where a 
Mr. Nesbit officiated at that time as minister. The curious may 
find information iatis superquc, concerning Mr. Nesbit, in Jfjhn 
Bunton's account of his Life, Errors, and Opinions. The person 
who kept this insipid journal led just such a life as is dihcribcd 
.aod ridiculed here, and was continually asking or quoting his pas- 
t4ir'« opinion on erery subject. 
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Two o*clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too 
many plambs and no suet. 

From three to four. Took my afternoon's nap. 

From four to six. Walked into the fields. Wind 
S. S« £. 

Froin riz to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby's opi- 
lAon about the peace. 

Tea o'clock. Went to bed, slept sonnd. 

Tuesday, being holiday, eight o'clock. Rose 
IS usual. 

Nine o^clock. Washed hands and face> shaved, 
pntun my double-soaled shoes. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk to Islington. 

One. Took a pot of Mother Cob's mild. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined on a 
knuckle of Veal and bacon. Mem. sprouts wanting. 

Three. Nap as usual. 

From four to six. Coffee-house. Read the news. 
A dish of twist. Grand yisAer strangled. 

From six to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby's ac- 
count of the Great Turk. 

Ten. Dream of the grand visier. Broken sleep. 

Wkdnvbdat, dght o'clock. Tongue of my 
shoe-buckle broke. Hands but not face. 

Nine. P^d off the butcher's bill. Mem. to be 
allowed for the last leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the coffee-house. More work 
in the north. Stranger in a black wig asked me 
how stocks went. 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. Wind 
to the south. 

From one to two. Smoked a pipe and a half* 

Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a pewter 

VOL. XJ. . fi 
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dish. Mem. Cook-matd in love, and grown care* 
less. 

From four to six. At the coffcc-honse. Adfice 
from Smyrna that the grand visier was first of all 
strangled, and afterwards beheaded. 

Sue o'clock in the evening* Was half ma hour in 
the club before any body else came. Mr. Nisby of 
opinion that the grand ?isier was not strangled the 
sixth instant. 

Ten at night Went to bed. Slept without wak- 
ing until nine the next morning. 

Thursday, nine o'clock. Staid within untO 
two o'clock for Sir Timothy ; who did not bring me 
my annuity according to his promise. 

Xwo in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. Loss 
of appetite. SmalUbeer sour. Beef 07cr.comed«' 

Three. Could not take my nap. 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a box on thp ear. 
Turned off my cook-maid. Sent a messenger to Sir 
'i'imothy. Mem. I did not go to the club to-night. 
Went to bed at nine o'clock. 

Feidat. Passed the morning in meditation upon 
Sir Timothy, who was with me a quarter before 
twelve. 

Twelve o'clock. Bought a new head to my caAe, 
and a tongue to my buckle. Drank a glass of pui4 
to recover appetite. 

Two and three. Dined and slept well. 

If'rom four to six. Went to the coflce-housc. 
Met Mr. Nisby there. Smoked several pipes. 
Mr. Nisby- of opinion that laced cofice is baxi fur 
the head. 

Six o'clock. At the club as steward. Sat late. 

Twelve o'clock. Went to bed, dreamt that t 
drank smalUbecr with the grand visicr. 
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Saturday. Waked at eleven, walked in the 
lield&, wind N. E. 

Twelve. Caught in a shower. 

One in the afternoon, lleturned home and dried 
myself. 

Two. ■ Mr. Nisby dined with me. First course, 
^ marrow-bone ; second, ox-cheek, with a bottle of 
L. Brooks and Ilellier. 

Three. Overslept myself. 

Six. Went to the club. Like to have fallen into 
^ a gutter. Grand visier certainly dead 

I question not but the reader will be surprised 
to find the above-mentioned journalist taking so 

L much care of a life that was filled with such incon. 

r siderable actions, and received so very small im« 
provements ; and yet if we look iuto the behaviour 
of many whom we daily converse with, we shall 
find that most of their hours are taken up in those 
three . important articles of eating, drinking, and 
sleeping. I do not suppose that man loses his 
time, who U not engaged in public affairs, or in an 
illustfiods course of action. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve our hours may very often be more profitably 
laid out in such transactions as make no figure in 
the world, than in such as arc apt to draw upon them 
the attention of mankind. One may become wiser 
and better hy several methods of employing one's 
self in secrecy and silence, and do what is laudable 
without noise or ostentation. I would, however, re- 
commend to every one of my readers, the keeping 
a journal of their lives for one week, and sotjiug 
down punctually their whole series of employments 
daring that space of time. This kind of self exa- 
mination would give them a true state of thcmsclvevS, 
and incline them to consider seriously what they are 
about. One day would rectify the omissions of an* 

b2 
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other, and make a man wdgh all fliose indiffereat m 

actions, which, though they are easily forgotten, ^ 
must certainly be accounted for. L. 
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■ n»n vmnia poaumui emtiet, 

VIBO..Ecl.T)iL6s. 

With different talents formM, we varitmsly excel*. 
^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* A CERTAIN vice, which yon have latdy 
attacked, has not yet been considered by you as 
growing so deep in the heart of man, that the af- 
fectation outlives the practice of it. You must have 
observed, that men who have been bred in arms 
preserve to the most extreme and feeble old age, a 
certain daring in their aspect. In like manner, they 
who have passed their time in gallantry and adven- 
ture, keep up, as well as they can, the appearance 
of it, and carry a petulant inclination to tiieir last 
moments. Let this serve for a preface to a relation 
I am going to give you of an old beau in town, that 
has not only been amorous, and a follower of women 
in general, but also, in spite of the admonition of 
grey hairs, been from his sixty-thlrd year to his pre. 
sent seventieth in an actual pursuit of a young 
lady, the wife of his friend, and a man of merit. 
Tht gay old Escalus has wit, good health, and is 

* This motto is likewise prefixed to Spectator, No. 404. 
The original motto to this paper in folio was, 

' Jlideaty ct pvlset lasciva Jeccntius atas* 

HOR. 

* Lascivious age might better play the fool.* 
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perfectly well-brcd ; but, from the fashion and man. 
ners of the court when he was in. his bloom, has such 
a natural tendency to amorous adventure, that ho 
thoQght it would be an endless reproach to him to 
make no«use of a familiarity he was allowed at a 
gentleman's house, whose good-humour and conii. 
dcnce exposed his wife to the addresses of any who 
should take it in their head to do him the good of. 
fice. It is not impossible that Kscalus might also re- 
sent that the husband was particularly negligent of 
liim ; and though he ga?e many intimations of a pas* 
sion towards the wife, the husband either did not 
see them, or put him to the contempt of OTcrlooking 
them. In the mean time Isabella, for so we shall 
call our heroine, saw his passion^ and rejoiced in it,ai 
a foundation for much diversion, and an opportunity 
of indulging herself in tlie dear delight of being ad- 
mired, addressed to, and flattered, with no ill con. 
sequence to her reputation. This lady is of a froo 
and disengaged behaviour, ever in good.humour, 
such as is the image of innocence with those who 
are innocent, and an encouragement to vice with 
those who arc abandoned. From this kind of car- 
riage, and an apparent approbation of his gallantry, 
Escalus had frequent opportunities of laying amo- 
rous epistles in her way, of fixing his eyes attentively 
upon her actions, of performing a thousand little of- 
fices which arc neglected by the unconcerned, but 
are so many approaches towards happiness with the 
enamoured. It was now, as is above hinted, almost 
the end of the seventh year of his passion, when Es- 
calus, from general terms, and the ambiguous reipcct 
which criminal lovers retain in. their addresses, began 
to bewail that his passion grew too violent for him 
to answer any longer for his behaviour towards her, 
and that he hoped she would have consideration for 
his long and parent respect, to excuse the emotions^ 
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of a heart now no longer noder the direction of the 
unhappy owner of it. Such, for some months, had 
been the language of Escalus both in his talk and 
bi9 letters to Isabella, who returned all the profa« 
sion of kind things which had been the coUectioa 
of fifty years, with ^^ I must not hear yon; you wUl 
make me forget that you are a gentleman ; I wool! ^ 
not willingly lose you as a friend ;*' and the like ei- " 
pressions, which the skilful interpret to their own * 
adTantage, as well knoMring that a feeble denial is a ^ 
modest assent. I should hare told yon, that Isabdh, * 
during the whole progress of this amour, communi- ' 
cated it to her husband ; and that an account of £s* '* 
calus's love was their usual entertainment after half a 
day's absence. Isabella therefore, upon her loyei's 
late more open assaults, with a smile told her bus. 
band she could hold out no longer, but that his fate ' 
was now come to a crisis. After she had explained 
herself a little farther, with her husband's approba- 
tion, she proceeded in the following manner. The 
next time that Escalus was alone with her, and re. a 
peatod his importunity, the crafty Isabella looked on 1 
her fan with an air of great attention, as consider, 
ing of what importance such a secret was to her; 
and upon the repetition of a warm expression, she 
looked at him with an eye of fondness, and told him 
he was past that time of life which could make her 
fear he would boast of a lady*s favour ; then turned 
away her head, with a rery well actwl confiision, 
which favoured the escape of the aged Escalus. 
This adventure was matter of great pleasantry to 
Isabella and her spouse ; and they had enjoyed it 
two days before Escalus could recollect himself 
enough to form the following letter : 
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<< MADAM, 

^^ What happened the other daj giyes 
me a livdly image of the inconsistency of human pas. 
MOB and inclinations. We pursue what we are 
dcjDied, and place our affections on what is absent, 
though we neglected it when present As long as 
jovL refused mj love, your refusal did so strongly 
excite my passion, that I had not once the leisure to 
think of recalling my reason to aid me against the 
design upon your yirtue. But when that yirtue be- 
gan to comply in my faTonr, my reason made an 
efibrt oTer my lore, and let me see the baseness of 
my behayiour in attempting a woman of honour. I 
own to you, it was not without the most yiolent 
struggle that I gained this yictory oyer myself; 
nay, I will confess my shame, and acknowledge, I 
^Duld not haye preyailed but by flight. Howeyer, 
madam, I beg that you will belicye a moment's 
weakness has not destroyed the esteem I had for 
you, which was confirmed by so many years of ob- 
stinate yirtue. You haye reason to rejoice that this 
dkl not happen within the obseryation of one of the 
yoang fellows, who would haye exposed your weak- 
nets, and gloried in his own brutish inclinations. 

I am, MADAM, 

Your most deyoted humble seryant.^' 

^ Isabella, with the help of her husband, returned 
the following answer : 

^* SIR, 

^^ I CANNOT but account myself a rerj 
bappy woman, in haying a man for a loyer tha^ 
:an write so well, and giye so good a turn to a dis- 
ippointment. Another excellence you haye aboyc 
iU other pretenders I oyer heard of; on ocea^ioas 
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where the most reasonable mcii lose all their reason, 
you ha^e yours most powerful. We hayc each of 
vs to thank our genius, that the passion of one abated 
in proportion as that of the other grew Tiolent. 
Docs it not yet come into your head to imaginei 
that 1 knew my compliance was thcgreatest cracttj 
I could be guilty of towards you ? In return for yoer 
long and faithful passion, I must let yon know that 
you are old enough to become a little more gravity; 
but if you will Icare me, and coquet it any where 
else, may your mistress yield. 

T. ISABELLA/* 
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^0 ttneam vulitu mutantem Pretea noJo ? 

HOR. I Ep. i. 80^ 

Say while they change on thus, what chains can bind 

These varyioo; forms, this Proteus of the mind ? 

FRANCIS. 

I H\TE endeavoured in the course of tny paperis 
to do justice to the age^ and have taken care as 
much as possible to keep myself a neuter between 
both sexes. I have neither spared the ladies out of 
complaisance, nor the men out of partiality ; but 
notwithstanding the great integrity with which I 
have acted in this particular, I find myself taxed 
with an inclination to favour my own half of the spe. 
cfes. Whether it be that the women afford a more 
fraitful field for speculation, or whether they run 
more in my head than the men, I cannot tell ; but 
I shall set down the charge as it is laid against qic 
91 the following letter. 
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< MB. SPfiCTATOEy 

^ I ALWAYS make one among a company of 
jomag females, who peruse your speculations every 
Homing. I am at present commissioned by our 
whole assembly to let you know, that we fear yoa 
are a little inclined to be partial towards your own 
Kx. We must however acknowledge, with all due 
gratitude, that in some cases you have given us our 
levenge on the men, and done us justice. We could 
not easily have forgiven you several strokes in tha 
dissection of the coquette's heart, if you had not, 
much about the same time, made a sacrifice to us of 
t beau's scull. 

^ You may further, sir, please to remember, that 
not long since you attacked our hoods and com- 
modes in such a manner, as, to use your own ex. 
pression, made very many of us ashamed to show 
our heads. We must therefore beg leave to repre. 
lent to you, that we are in hopes, if you will please 
to make a due inquiry, the men in all ages would b* 
found to have been little less whimsical in adorning 
that part than ourselves. The different forms of 
their wigs, together with the various cocks of their 
hats, all flatter us in this opinion. 

^ I had an humble servant last summer, who the 
first time he declared himself was in a full-bottomed 
wig; but the day after, to my no small surprise, he 
accosted me in a thin natural one. I received him, 
at this our second M^tervicw, as a perfect stranger, 
but was extremely confounded when his speech 
discoTered who he was. I resolved, therefore, to 
fix his face in my memory for the future; but as I 
was walking in the park the same evening, ho 
appeared to me in one of those wigs that I think 
you call a night-cap, which had altered him more 
eActually than before. He afterwards played a 
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couple bf black riding wigs upon me with the same 
success, and, in short, assumed a new face ahnost 
erery day in the first month of his .courtslup. 

^ I obserTcd afterwards, that the variety of cocks 
into which he moulded his hat had not a little con- 
tributed to his impositions upon me. 

^ Yet, as if all these ways were not - sufficient to ' 
distinguish their heads, you must doubtless, sir, hare 
observed, that great numbers of young fellows ha?e, 
for several months last past, taken upon them to 
wear feathers. 

*' We hope, therefore, that these may with tf 
much justice be called Indian princes, as you have 
styled a woman in a coloured hood an Indian queen;, 
and that you \vill in due time take these airy gentle- 
men into consideration. 

* We the more earnestly beg that you would put 
a stop to this practice, since it has already lost of 
one of the most agreeable members of our society, 
who, after having refused several good estates, and 
two titles, was lured from us last week by a mixed 
feather. 

^ I am ordered to present you with the respects 
9( our whole company, and am, sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

DORINDA, 

* Note. The person wearing the feather, though 
our friend took him for an officer in tiie guards, has 
proved to be an errant linen-draper*.' 

I -am not now at leisure to gi?e my opinion 
upon the hat and feather : however, to wipe off the 
present imputation, and gratify my female corrc. 

* Only an Ensign in the train-bandi«^ Spect. in foli^ 
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spondent, I sliall here print a letter wh!ch I lately 
recdyed from a man of mode, who seems to haT« 
trery extraordinary genius in his way. 

^ SIR, 

^ < I PRESUME I need not inform yon, that 

among men of dress it is a common phrase to say, 

'^ Mr. Such-a-one has struck a bold stroke ;" by 

'^ which we understand, that he is the first man who 

': Bas had courage enough to lead up a fashion. Ac. 

cordingly, when our t^ors take measure of us, they 

always demand, ^^ whether we will have a plain 

^ But or strike a bold stroke ?'' I think I may with. 

'i OQt yanity say, that I haye struck some of the bold- 

'i^ est and most successful strokes of any man in Great 

Britain. I was the first that struck the long pocket 

about two years since ; I was likewise the author of 

tiie frosted button, which when I saw the town come 

readily into, being resolyed to strike while the iron 

^was hot, I produced much about the same time the 
scallapflap, the knotted crayat, and made a fair 
pnsh for the silver.clocked stocking. 

^ A few months after I brought up the modisli 
jacket, or the coat with close sleeyes. I struck this 
at first in a plain Doily; but that failing, I struck it 
a second time in blue camblet, and repeated the 
stroke in seycral kinds of cloth, until at last it took 
effect. There are two or three young fellows at the 
other end of the town who have always their eye 
upon me, and answer me stroke for stroke. I was 
once so unwary as to mention my fancy in relation 
to a new-fashioned surtout before one of these gen. 
i tlcmen, who was disingenuous enough to steal my 
r thought, and by that means prcyentoi my lulonded 
stroke. 

f^ I haye a de$igii this spring to make yery con* 
flidcrable innoyatjons in the waistcoat \ ^xl^ \v^^<t ^« 
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ready begtiii- with a coup d'essai upon tbe sleeves, 
which has succeeded yery well. 

^ I must further inform you, if you wiU.promiM 
to encourage, or at least to conniye at me, tiiat it ti 
my design to strike such a stroke the beginning ol 
the next iponth as shall surprise the whole town. 

^ I do not think it prudent to acquaint you viti 
all the particulars of my intended dress; but wil 
only tell you, as a sample of it, that I shall yer] 
speedily appear at White's in a cherry.coloured hat 
I took this hint from the ladies' hoods, which I look 
upon as the boldest stroke that sex has struck tw 
these hundred years last past. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most obedient. 
Most humble seryant, 

I WILL SPRIGHTLY.* 

I haye not time at present to make any reflection! 
on this letter; but must not however omit thathay* 
ing shown it to Will Honeycomb, he desires to In 
acquainted with the gentleman who writ it 



"'* This last paragraph was not in the original pitblicatioi 
infolio. 
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•mom prcmAa ytmot 



JVmt BjmetuBm adtsU mo» Uli gratia lecto : 
EaoKiA* stravere torum 

OVID. Met. ?l. 4?«. 

Nor Hyinen» nor the Graces here preside. 
Nor Juno to befriend the blooming bride ; 
Bat fiends with fiin'ral brands the process led, 
. And furies waited at the eenial bed *• 

CROXAL. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ You hare gWen many hints in your pa« 

pers to* the disadvantage of persons of your* own 

lei, who lay plots upon women. Among other hard 

words you have published the term ^' Male Co. 

quets^" and been very severe . upon such as give 

themselves the ^berty of a little dalliance of heart, 

tnd playing fa^t atid loose between love and indif. 

fercnce, -until perhaps an easy young girl is reduced 

to sighs, dreams, and tears, and languishes away 

her life for a careless coxcomb, who looks astonished, 

tnd wonders at such an effect from what in him was 

all but common civility. Thus you have treated 

the men who are irresolute in marriage ; but if you 

design to be impartial, pray be so honest as to print 

the information I now give you of ^ certain set of 

■women who never coquet for the matter, but, with 

a high hand, marry whom they please to whom 

, * The motto to this paper in the original publication in foliay 
was, 

* Ha sunt qua tenut sudant in Cydade* Juv. 

.< How hard they labour in their little sphere* 
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they piease. As for my part I should not hare con- 
cerned myself with them, but that I understand I am 
pitched upon by them to be married, against my 
will, to one I never saw in my life. It has been mj 
misfortune, sir, very innocently, to rejoice in a plen- 
tiful fortune, to which I am master, to bespeak t 
fine chariot, to give directions for two or three 
handsome snuff-boxes, and as many suits of fine 
clothes ; but before any of these were ready, I hei*rd 
reports of my being to be married to two or three 
different young women. Upon my taking notice ot 
it to a young gentleman who is often in my company^- 
he told me smiling, I was in the inquisition. Yon 
may believe I was not a little startled at what he 
meant, and more so when he asked me if I had be- 
sppke any thing of late that was fine. I told him 
several; upon which he produced a description of 
my person, from the tradesmen whom I had em- 
ployed, and told me that Vaey had certainly informed 
against me. Mr. Spectator, whatever the world 
may think of me, I am more coxcomb than fool^ 
and J grew very inquisitive upon this head, not a 
little pleased with the novelty. My friend told me, 
there were a certain set of women of fashion, whereof 
the number of six made a committee, who sat thrice 
a week, under the title of ^' The Inquisition on. 
M^ds and Batchelors." It seems, whenever there 
«omes such an unthinking gay thing as myself to 
town, he must want all manner of necessaries, or 
be put into the inquisition by the first tradesman he 
employs. They have constant intelligence with 
cane-shops, perfumers, toymen, coach-makers, and 
china-houses. From these several places these un« 
dertakers for marriages have as constant and regular 
correspondence as the funeral-men have with vint. 
ners and apothecaries. All batchelors are under their 
imtaediatc inspection; and my friend produced to 
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ne a report giren in to their board, ivherciii an old 
jtocie of mine, who came to town with me, and my. 
Klf were inserted, and we stood thus: the undo 
nioky, rotten, poor; the nephew raw, but no fool; 
Mand at present, ?cry ricli. My information did 
oot end here ; but my friend's advices are so good, 
that he conJd shew me a copy of the letter sent to 
the young lady who is to have me ; which 1 inclose 
to you : 

'^ MADAM, 

^^ This is to let yon know, that yon are to 
%e married to a bean that comes out on Thursday, 
six in the erening. Be at the park. You cannot 
but know a virgin fop ; they have a mind to look 
saucy, but arc out of countenance. The board has 
denied him to several good families, I wish you 
joy. 

CORINNA.'' 

What makes my correspondent's case the more 
deplorable is, that, as I find by the report from my 
censor of marriages, the friend he speaks of is em. 
ployed by the inquisition to take him in, as the 
phrase is. After all that is told him, he has iuforma- 
tiou only of one woman that is laid for him, and that 
the wrong one; for the lady commissioners have de- 
voted him to another than the person against whom 
they have employed their agent his friend to alarm 
him. The plot is laid so well about tliis young gen- 
tleman, that he has no friend to retire to, no place 
to appear in, or part of the kingdom to fly into, but 
he must fall into the notice, and be subject to the 
power of the inquisition. They have their emissa- 
Ties and substitutes in all parts of this united king, 
dom. Tiic first step they usually take, is to find 
from a correspondence, by their messengers and 
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whisperers, with some domestic of the batchelor (wk» 
is to be hunted into the toils they have laid for Idm)^ 
what are his manners, his familiarities, his good qiuu 
lities, or vices ; not as the good in him is a reconu 
mendation, or the ill a dimination, but as they af. 
feet to contribute to the main inquiry, what estato 
he has in him. When this point is well reportei 
to the hoard, they can take in a wild lOaring fox- 
hunter, as easily as a soft, gentle young fop of the 
town. The way is to make all places uneasy ite 
him, but the scenes in which they hare allotted hia 
to act. His brother huntsman, bottle conipaniou^ 
jhis fraternity of fops, shall be brought into the dottb 
spiracy against him. Then this matter is not laid le 
so bare-faced a manner before him as to hare it 
intimated, Mrs. Sucfa.a.onc would make him a reij 
poroper wife ; but, by the force of their correspond 
dence, they shall make it (as Mr. Waller said of the 
marriage of the dwarfs) as impracticable to hare any 
woman besides her they design him, as it would 
hare been in Adam to have refused Efc. The man 
named by the commission for Mrs. Such-a-one shall 
neither be in fashion, nor dare ever appear in com* 
pany, should he attempt to evade their dctermi- 
nation. 

The female sex wholly govern domestic life ; and 
by this means when they think fit, they can sow 
dissensions between the dearest friends, nay, make 
father and son irreconcileable enemies, in spite of 
all the ties of gratitude on one part, and the dnt/ 
of protection to be paid on the other. The ladies 
of the inquisition understand this perfectly well; 
and where love is not a motive to a man's choosing 
one whom they allot, they can with very much art 
insinuate storiiss to the disadvantage of his honesty 
or coarage, until the creature is too much dispirited 
to bear op against a general ill reception, which he 
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ereiy where meets with, and in due dnie falls into 
thdr appointed wedlock for shelter. I have a 
long letter bearing date the fourth instant, which 
pTes me a large account of the policies of this 
court ; and find there is now before them a yerj 
refractory person, who has escaped all their maclii* 
nations for two years last past: but they liaTe pre. 
Tented two successiFC matches which were of his 
own inclination ; tho one by a report that his mis. 
tress was to be married, and the verj day appouited, 
wedding-clothes bought, and all things ready for 
ler being given to another ; the second time by in. 
tinuadng to all his mistress's friends and acquaint- 
tnce, that he had been false to several other wo. 
men, and the like. The poor man is now reduced 
to profess he designs to lead a single life; but the 
inquisition give out to all his acquaintance, that no. 
thing is intended but the gentleman's own welfare 
^nd happiness. When this is urged, he talks still 
more humbly, and protests he aims only at a life with^ 
put pain or reproach ; pleasure, honour, and riches, 
are things for which he has no taste. But notwith. 
standing all this, and what else he may defend him. 
self with, as that the lady is too old or too young ; 
of a suitable humour, or the quite contrary ; and 
that it is impossible they can ever do other than 
wrangle from June to January, every body tells him 
all tliis is spleen, and he must have a wife ; wliile all 
the members of the inquisition are unanimous in a 
certain woman for him, and they think they all togc. 
ther are better able to judge than he, or any other 
private person whatsoever. 

< SIR, Temple, March 3, 17^1. 

^ Youi^ speculation this day on the sub. 
ject of iilleuess has employed me, ever since I 
read it, in sorrowful rejections oa my h^vin^ loir 
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tered away the term (or rather the Tacation) of 
years in this place,, and unhappily suffered a { 
chamber and study to lie idle as long. My b( 
(except those I hare taken to sleep upon) ha?e 1 
totally neglected, and my Lord Coke and othei 
nerable authors were nerer so slighted in their i 
I spend most of the day at a ndghbouring co 
house, where we have what I may call a* lazy < 
We generally come in night-gowns, with our sti 
ings about our heels, and sometimes but one 
Our salutation at entrance is a yawn and a strc 
and then without more ceremony we take 
]place at the lolling-table, where our discours4 
what I fear you would not read out, therefore i 
not insert. But I assure you, sir, I heartily lai 
this loss of time, and am now resoWed (if poss 
with double diligence) to retrieve it, being e 
tually awakened, by the arguments of Mr. SI 
out of the senseless stupidity that has so long 
•essed me. And to demonstrate that penitenc< 
companies my confessions, and constancy my i 
lutions, I hay e. locked my door for a year, and d 
you would let my companions know I am not wii 
I am with- great respect, . 

SIR, 

Your most obedient servant, 
. T. N, 
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Ktc tatU at ^uidra esu ffotmaU, duida sumh, 

HOR. An Poet. ver. ggw 

*Tis not enough a poem's finely writ ; 
It must affect and captivate the souL 

Those who know how maxty yoXvtmcs have becH 
viitten OQ the poems of Homer and Virgil will 
mHy pardon the length of my disco arse upon Mil- 
iMi. The Paradise Lost is looked upon, by the best 
iidgcs, as the greatest production, or at least the 
loblest work of genius, in our language, and there. 
fere.deserTcs to be set before an English reader in 
its full beauty. For this reason, though I have ei»*> 
deaToured to give a general idea of its graces and 
Inperfections in my fust six papers, I thought my- 
ttif obliged to bestow one upon every book in par* 
licuiar. The first three books I h^ve already dis- 
patched, and am now entering upon the fourth. I 
leed not acquaint my reader that there are multi- 
tudes of beauties in this great author, especially in 
the descriptive parts of this poem, which 1 have 
not touched upon; it being my intention to point 
out those only which appear to me the most exqui- 
site, or those which are not so obvious to ordinary 
readers. Every one that has read the critics who 
have written upon the Odyssey, the Iliad, and the 
iEneidy knows very well, that though they agree 
in their opinions of the great beauties in those 
poems, they have nevertheless each of them disco- 
vered several master-strokes, which have escaped 
the observation of the rest. In the same manner, I 
question not but any writer^ whj shall treat of tkiii 
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subject after mc, may find screral beauties in Mil- 
ton, which I have not taken notice of. I must iike- 
wise obserye, that as the greatest masters of critioal 
learning differ afnong one another, as to some par- 
ticular points in an epic poem, I have not bouod 
myself scrupulously to the rules which any one of 
th^m has laid down upon that art, but haye takei 
the liberty sometimes to join with one, and some- 
times with another, and sometimes to differ front 
all of them, when I have thought that the reasoR 
of the thing was on my side. 

We may conclude the beauties of the fourth book ' 
under three heads. In the first are those pictnrei 
of still.life, which we meet with in the description 
of Eden, Paradise, Adam's Bower, &c. In fiie 
next are the machines, which ' comprehend tlie 
speeches and behaYiour of the good and bad angels. 
In the last is the conduct of Adam and Eve, who 
are the principal actors in the poem. 

In the description of Paradise, the po^t has ob- 
serred Aristotle's rule of lavishing all the Ornaments 
of diction on the weak unactiye parts of the fable^ 
which are not supported by the beauty of senti- 
ments and characters. Accordingly the reader 
may obserre, that the expressions are more florid 
and elaborate in these descriptions, than in most 
other parts of the poem. I must further add, that 
though the drawings of gardens, rl?ers, rainbows, 
and the like dead pifjces of nature, arc justly cen. 
sured in an heroic poem, when thoy run out into 
an unnecessary length — the description of Paradise 
would have been faulty, had not the poet been very 
particular in it, not only as it is the scene of the 
principal acti<m, but as it is requisite to give us an 
idea of that happiness from which our first parents 
fell. The plan of it is wonderfully beautiful, and 
formed upou the short sketch which \\c have of it 
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\\j -writ. Milton^s exuberance of imagination 
oured forth such a redundancy of ornaments on 
eat of happiness and innocence, that it would 
tdl€S8 to point out cadi particular, 
must not quit this head without further obserr. 
that there is scarce a speech of Adam or Eve 
e whole poem, wherein the sentiments and allu. 
( are not taken from this their delightful habita* 

The reader, during theit whole couise of 
m, always finds himself in the walks of Para.. 

In short, asi the cridcs hayc remarked, that 
lose poems wherein shepherds are the actors, the 
ghts ought always to take a tincture from the 
ds, fields, and rivers ; so we may observe, that 
first parents seldom lose sight of their happy: sta« 
in any thing they speak or do ; and, if the reader 
give me leave to use the expression, that their 
ights ar^ always ' paradisaical.' 
Ve are in the next place to consider the machines 
h^ fonrth book. Satan being now within pros- 
t of Eden, an4 looking round upon the glories 
the creation, is filled with sentiments diffi^rent 
ii those which he discovered whilst he was in 
. The place inspires him with tho^hts more 
pied to it. Hq reflects upon the happy condi^ 
i from whence he fell^ and breaks forth into a 
edi that is softened with several transient touches 
remorse and self accusation : but at length he con« 
IS himself in impenitence, and in his design of 
wing man in his own state of guilt and misery. 
is conflict of passions is raised with a great deal 
art, as the opening of his speech to the sun is 
y bold and noble : 

* O thon that with surpassing glory crownM, 
l^ook'st from t^y sole ^ominioQ like thp ^o4 
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Of this new world; at whose sight all the stan 
Hide their diminish*d heads ; to thee I call. 
But with no friendly voice ; and add thy name 

.Sun! to ten thee how I hate thy beams, 
Thtit bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell^ how glorious once above thy sphere.' 



This speech is. I think, the finest that is ascribed 
to Satan in the whole poem* The evil spirit after- 
\rards proceeds to make his discoveries conceniiog 
our first parents, and to learn after what manner 
they may be best attacked. His bounding over Ai 
VfdMs of Paradise ; his sitting in the shape of a to- 
morant upon the tree of life, which stood in thfl 
centre of it, and overtopped all the other trees of tbe 
garden; his alighting among the herd of animals, 
which are so beautifully represented as playing 
about Adam and Eve; together with his transform- 
ing himself into different shapes, in order to heai 
their couTersatioh ; are circumstances that give an 
agreeable surprise to the reader, and are devised 
with great art, to connect that series of adventure! 
in which the poet has engaged this artificer o 
fraud. 

The thought of Satan's transformation into a cor 
morant, and placing himself on the tree of life 
seems raised upon that passage in the Iliad, wher 
two deities are described as perching on the top o 
an oak in the shape of vultures. 

His planting himself at the car of Eve under th 
form of a toad, in order to produce vain dream 
and imaginations, is a circumstance of the same na 
ture; as his starting up in his own form is wonder 
fully fine, both in the literal description, and in tli 
moral which is concealed under it. His answer upo 
his being discovered, and demanded to give an ac 
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ant of bimsdlf, is confonnable to the pride and 
repidity of his character: 

* Know je not then,* stid Sattn, fill*d with scorn, 

* Know ye not me ! Te knew me once no mate 
For yon, there sitting where you durst not soar ; 
Not to know me argues yourselves unknown. 
The lowest of your throng— —w* 

Zepbon's rebuke, with the influence it had on 
an, is exquisitely graceful and moral. Satan is 
?rwards led away to Gabriel, the chief of the 
■rdian angels, who kept watch in Paradise. Ihs 
lainful behaviour on this occasion is so remark* 
e a beanty, that the most ordinary reader cannot 
t take notice of it Gabriel's diRcovering his ap. 
lach at a distance is drawn with great strength 
1 liTelincss of imagination: 

* O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting thb way, and now by ^imp<)e discern 
Ithurief and Zephon through tM shade. 
And with them comes a third of regal port, 
Bot faded splendor wan ; who by his ^alt 

And fierce demeanour seems the prince of Hell : 
Kot likely to part hence without contest ; 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance low*rs.' 

iThe conference between Gabriel and Satan 
»nnds with sentiments proper for the occasion, 
I suitable to the persons of the two speakers* 
an clothing himself with terror when he prepares 
the combat is truly sublime, and at least equal to 
mer's description of Discord, celebrated by Lon. 
08, or to that of Fame in Virgil, who are both 
resented with their feet standing upon the earthy 
i their heads reaching above the clouds : 

* While thus he spake, th* angelic squadron bright 
Tm-d fiery red, sharp'ning in moooed h«:as 
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llieir plialaox, and bc;gan to hem ISM roond 
With ported spears, &c. 

On th* other side Satan alarmM, 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood 
I Jke Teneriff or Atla.s, miremoved t 
His stature reach*d the sky, and on his crest -^ 

Sac Horror plumM. * S 

I must here take notice, that Milton is efcrj ' 
where full of hints, and sometimes literal transla- [ 
tions, taken from the greatest of the Greek and - 
Latin poets. But this I may reserre for a discoone 
by itself, because I would not break the thread ot 
these speculations, that are designed for English 
readers, with such reflections as would be of no 
use but to the learnt. 

I must, however, observe in this place, that thJBi 
breaking off the combat between. Gabriel and Satan, 
by the hanging out of the golden scales in heaven, 
is a refinement upon Homer's thought, who tells 
us, that before the battle between Ilector and 
Achilles, Jupiter weighed the event of it in a pair 
of scales. The reader may see the whole passage 
in the 22d Iliad. 

Virgil, before the last decisive combat, describes 
Jupiter in the same manner, as weighing the fates 
of Turnus and iEneas. Milton, though he fetched 
this beautiful circumstance from the Iliad and 
^neid, does not only insert it as a poetical cmbeU 
lishment, like the authors above-mentioned, but 
makes an artful use of it for the proper carrying on 
of his fable, and for the breaking off the combat 
between the two warriors, who were upon the 
point of engaging. To this we may further add, 
that Milton is the more justified in this passage, as 
we find the same noble allegory in holy writ, 
where a wicked prince, some few hours before he 
was assaulted aud slain, is said to have been 
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rdgbed lA tlie scales, and to hare been found 
nting/ 

[ mast here take notiee, under the head of the 
chines, that Uriel's gliding down to the earth 
on a snn-boam, with the poet's deTice to make 
I descend, as well in his retam to the sun as in 
coming from it, is a prettincss that might haTC 
n admired in a little fanciful poet, but seems be- 
r the genius of Milton. The description of the 
A of armed angels walking their nightly round in 
radise is of another spirit: 

* So styiiv, on he led his nuiiant files» 
Daszling die moon;* 

that account of the hymns which our first parents 
d to hear them sing in these their midnight walks 
iltogether divine, and inexpressibly ami^sing to 
! imagination. 

We are in the last place^ ito consider the parts 
idi Adam and Eve act in the fourth book. The 
^ription of them, as they first appeared to Satan, 
exquisitely drawn, and sufficient to make the 
len angel gaze upon them with all that astonish, 
nt, and those emotions of enry, in which he b 
ir^sented: 

* Two of far nobler shape, erect and tally 
God-like erect, with native honour clad 
In naked majesty, teem*d loids of all; 
And worthy seemM : for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Tru^, wisdom, sanctittide severe and pure ; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placM : 
For contemplation he and valour form'd, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him. 
His fair large front, and eye sublime dedar'd 
Absolute rme; and hyadnthin locks 
Koond from his parted forelock manl^ Yran^ 

YOL, Ai. o 
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ChtftVing, but not beneath hi* shoulders broadi 
She, as a veil, down to her slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dis-sherel'd, but in wanton ringlets wiv'd. 
So pa8s*d they naked om nor shmm'd the sight 
Of God or «ngel, for they thought no ill : 
So hand in hand they pass'd, thei loveliest pair 
That ever since an lovc*s embraces met.' 

There is a fine spirit of poetry in the lines wl 
follow, wherein thej are described as sitting o 
bed of flowers by the side of a fountain, amid 
mixed assembly of animals. 

The speeches of these two first lorers flow eqa 
from passion and sincerity. The professions i 
make to one' anothdir are fuU of warmth ; but at 
same time founded on truth. In a word they 
tbc gallantrieB of Paradise: 



-MThen Adam first of iqen- 



*■ Sole partner and sole part of all these joys. 

Dearer thyself than all; ' 

But let us ever praise him and extol 

Hisboui ty, following our delightful task« 

To prune these growing plants, and tend these flow'n 

Which were it tmlsome, yet with th^c were sweet.** 

To whom thus Eve rcply*d. ** O thou, for whom, 

And from whom 1 wa5i form*d, flesh of thy flesh, 

And without whom am to no end, my guide 

And head, what thou hast said b ju^t and right. 

Fo; we to him indeed all praises owe 

And daily thanks; I chiefly, who 'enjoy 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Pre eminent oy so much odds, whik thou 

Like consort to thyself canst no where find,** &c. 

The remaining part of Eve's speech, in w 
she gives an account of herself upon her first 
ation, and the manner in which she was brough 
Adam, is, I think, as beautiful a passage as an 
Wilton f or j>erfaaps in any other poet whatsoc 
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lese passages arc all worked off with so much art, 
it they are capable of pleasing the most delicate 
ider, without offending ihe most scTcre. 

* That day I oft ranetnber^ when from sleq>/ &c. 

A poet of less judgment and invention than this 
at author, would have found it very difficult to 
re filled these tender parts of tlie poem with sen. 
lents proper for a state of innocence ; to have 
icribcd the warmth of love, and the professions 
it, without artifice or hyperbole; to have made 
) man speak the most endearing things without 
icending from his natural dignity, and the wo. 
;n receiving them without departing from the 
»desty of her character ; in a word, to adjust the 
srogatives of wisdom and beauty, and make each 
pear to the other in its proper force and loveli* 
!is. This mutual subordination of tlie two sexes 
vronder fully kept up in the whole poem, as par. 
ularly in the speech of Eve I have before men. 
ined, and upon the conclusion of it in the follow. 
I lines : 

* So spake our gener^ mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov*d. 
And meek surrender, half-embracing lean'd 
On our first father; .half her swelling brea^it 
Naked met his under the flowiof; gold 
Of her loose tresses hid ; he in delight 
Both of her beautv and submissive «. harms 
Smil'd with superior love. * 

The poet adds, that the devil tiirn'd away with 
wy at the sight of so much happiness. 
We have another view of our first parents in 
sir evening discourses, which is full of pleasing 
ages and sentiments suitable to their condition 
i characters. The speech of £vc m ^vc^c>\W^ 

€r2 
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is dressed up in such . a soft and natnral turn of 
words and sentiments, as cannot be sufficiently ad- j 
mired. * | 

I shall close my reflections upon this book .with 
observing the masterly transition which the poet 
makes to their evening worship in the following 

lin^; 

* Thus at thdr shady lodge arrlVd, both stood, ' 
Both turn'dy and under open sky aidor*d 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heav'n, 
Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 
And starry pole : ** Thoa also mad'st the night. 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day,** &c. 

Most of the modem heroic poets have imitated 
the ancients, in beginning a speech without premis- 
ing that the person said thus or thus ; but as it is 
easy to imitate the ancients in the dmissioii of tw6 
or three words, it requires judgment to do it in 
such a manner as they shall not be missed, apd that 
the speech may begin naturally without them* There 
is a fine instance of this kind out of Homer, in th^ 
twenty-third chapter of Longinus, L* 
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A d bumum meerere gravt deducit et anglt, 

HOR. An Poet T. no. 

-s- Grief wrings her soul, and bends it down to earth* 

FRANCIS. 

It is often said, after a man has hear^ a story 
with extraordinary circumstances, ' it is a very 
goodoncy if It be true;' but as tot the CoUowidi^ re- 
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kfioD, I sbould be glad were I sure it were false. 
It is told with such simplicity, and there are so 
maoy artless touches of distress in it, that I fear it 
nHnes too much from the heart. 

^ MR. SPECTATOU) 

^ Some years ago it happened that I lived 

in the same house with a young gentleman of merit, 

with whose good qualities I was so much taken, as 

to make it my endearour to show as many as I was 

aUe in myself. Familiar converse improved ge. 

neral civilities into an unfeigned passion on both 

lides. He watched an opportunity to declare him. 

Mlf to me ; and I, who could not expect a man of 

10 great an estate as his, recdved his addresses in 

inch terms, as gave him no reason to believe I was 

displeased with them, though I did nothing to make 

him think me more easy than was decent. His 

father was a very hard worldly man, and proud; 

80 that there was no reason to believe he would 

easily be brought to think there was any thing in 

any woman*s person, or character, that oould ba« 

lance the disadvantage of an unequal fortune. In 

the mean time the son continued his application to 

mo, and omitted no occasion of demonstrating the 

most disinterested passion imaginable to me ; and 

in plain direct terms offered to marry me privately,^ 

and keep it so till he should be so happy as to gain 

his father's approbation, or become possessed of his 

estate. I passionately loved him, and you will be. 

lieve I did not deny such a one what was my in^ 

tercst also to grant. However, I was not so young 

as not to take the precaution of carrying with me 

iu faithful servant, who had been also my mother's 

maid, to be present at the ceremony. When that 

was over, I demanded a certificate to be signed by the 

mmttcTj my husband, and the senri^nt I just pow 

63^ 
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spoke of. After our nuptials, we conversed i 
ther rery familiarly in the same house; hui 
restrunts we were generally under, and the I 
views we had being stolen and interrupted, 
our behaviour to each other have rather the 
patient fondness which is visible in lovers, 
the regular and gratified affection which is i 
observed in man and wife. This observation i 
the father very anxious for his son, and press 
to a match he had in his eye for him. To ri 
my husband from this importunity, and conces 
secret of our marriage, which I had reason to % 
would not be long in my power in town, it 
resolved that I should retire into a remote pla 
the country, and converse under feigned name 
letter. We long continued this way of comm< 
and I with my needle, a few books, and t& 
over and over my husband's letters, passed my 
in a resigned expectation of better days. Be pi 
to take notice, that within four montiis after ] 
my husband I was delivered of a daughter, 
died within a few hours after her birth. Thi 
cident, and the retired manner of life I led, 
criminal hopes to a neighbouring brute of a < 
try gentleman,' whose folly was the source o 
my affliction^ This rustic is one ol those 
clowns who /Supply the want of all mann< 
breeding by the n^iect of it, and with noisy n 
half understanding, and ample fortune, force t 
selves upon persons and, things, without any 
of time or place. The poor ignorant people ^ 
I lay concealed, and now passed for a wi 
wondered I could be so shy and strange, as 
called it, to the squire; and were bribed by 
to admit him whenever he thought fit: I hap] 
to be sitting in a little parlour which belongi 
my own part of the house, and musing over o 
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the fondest of mj husband's letters, in which I al. 
ways kept the certificate of my marriage, when 
this nide fellow came in, and, with the nauseous 
&mi]larity of such unbretl brutes, snatched the pa. 
pers out of my hand. I was immediately undrr so 
^j great a concern, that I tlirew m^-self at his feet, 
J and. begged of him to return them. He, with the 
JM same odious pretence to freedom and gaiety, swore 
^ he would read them. I grew more importunate,- 
p he more curious, till at last, with an indignation 
^1 arising from a passion I then tirst discovered in 
,| him he threw the papers into the fire, swearing 
2i that since he was not to read them, the man who 
•J writ them should never be so happy as to have me 
r^f read them over again. It is insignificant to tell 
.V you my tears and reproaches made the boisterous 
j calf leave the room ashamed and out of counte. 
; nance, when I had leisure to ruminate on this acci. 
i dent with more than ordinary sorrow. However, 
i SQch was then my confidence in my husband, that 
I writ to him the misfortune, and desired another 
paper of the same kind. He deferred writing two 
f or three posts, and at last answered me in general, 
' That he could not then send me what I asked for ; 
but when he could find a proper conveyance, I 
should be sure to have it. From this time his let. 
ters were more cold -every day than other, and, as 
he grew indifferent, I grew jealous. This has at 
last brought me to town, where I find both the wit. 
nesses of my marriage dcah, and that my husband^ 
after three month's cohabitation, has buried a young 
lady whom he married in obedience to his father. 
In a word he shuns and disowns me. - Should I 
come to the house and confront him, the father 
would join in supporting him against me^ though 
he believed, my story : should I talk it to the world, 
what reparation can I expect for an injury I can* 
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not make out ? I belicre he means to bring ne^ 
through necessity, to resign my pretensions to I^m 
for some provision for my life : but I will die first 
Pray bid him remember what he said, and how he 
nvas charmed when he laughed at the heedless db« 
covery I often made of myself; let him remember 
how awkward I was in my dissembled indiffenmce 
towards him before company : ask him, how I, wbo 
eould never conceal my love for him, at his own 
request can part with him for ever? Oh, Mr, 
Spectator, sensible spirits know no indifference 
in marriage : what then do you think is my pierc. 

ing affliction ? 1 leave you to represent my 

distress your own way, in which I desire you to be 
speody, if you have, compassion for innocence ei« 
posed to iniamy. 

. T. OCTAVIA.* 
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' ' " Jdwih vir, modo/amina, 

VIRC. 

Sometimes a man, sometimes a woman *• 

The journal with which I presented my reader 
on Tuesday last has Ifcought me in several let- 
ters, witii accounts of many private lives cast into 
that form. 1 have the ' Rake's Journal,' the ' Sot's 

* ThL motto, not to be found in Virgil, was probably quoted 
fron*. mcmcry in tcad of the following lines : 

-^£t juvenii guoftifumf nunc .amina, 

"^ VlhG. iEn. vi.449. 

A man before, now to a woman changed. 
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Jonnial,' the ' Whorcmaster's Journal/ ami, aioong 
serqal others, a yery curious piece, entitled', / The 
Joimal of a Mohock/ l^y these instances, I find 
that the intention of my last Tuesday's paper has 
been mistaken by many of my readers. I did not 
design so much to expose Yice as idleness, and 
aimed at those persons who passed away their timo 
lather in trifles and impertinence, than in crimes 
and immoralities. Offences of this latter kind are 
not to be dallied with, or treated in so ludicrous a 
manner. In short, my journal only holds up folly 
to the light, and shows the disagrceablcucss of such 
actions as are indifferent in themselves, and. blame- 
able only as they proceed from creatures endowed 
with reason. 

My following correspondent, who calls herself 
Clarinda, is such a journalist as I require. She seems 
by her letter to be placed in a modish state of in- 
difference between Tice and virtue, and to be sus- 
ceptible of either, were there proper pains taken 
with her. Had her journal been filled with gal Ian. 
tries, or such occurrences as had shown her wholly 
diveste4 of her natural innocence, notwithstanding 
it might have been more pleasing to. the generality 
of readers, I should not have published it: but as it 
is only the picture of a life filled with a fashionable 
kind of gaiety and laziness,' I shall set down five 
days of it, as I have received it from the hand of 
my fair correspondent. 

^ DEAR MR. SPECTATOR, 

' You haying set your readers an exercise 
in one of your last week's papers, I have performed 
mine according to your orders, and herewith send 
it you enclosed* You must know, Mr. Spectator, 
that I am a maiden lady of a good fortune, who have 
had several matches offered, mc for thcs,c ten years 
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last pasty and have at present warm applicadoai ^ 
made to me by 'A Very Pretty Fellow/ As I am 
at my own disposal, I come up to town erery wmter, 
and pass my time in it after the manner yoa will 
find in the following journal, which I began to write • , 
the very day after your Spectator upon that sab* -, 
ject.* 

Tuesday night. Could not go to sleep till cat 
in the morning for thinking of my jonmal. *. 

Wfdnesday. From eight till ten. Drank two 
dishes of chocolate in bed, and fell asleep after * 
them. 

1 .om ten to cleTon. Eat a slice of bread and 
butter, drank a dish of bohea, and read the Sfi^* J 

TATOR, "^ 

From eleven to one. At my toilette ; tried a 
new hood. Gave orders for veny to be combed 
and washed. Mem. I look best in blue. 

From one till half an hour after two. Dfotc to 
the Change. Cheapened a couple of fans* 

Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth passed 
by in his new liveries. 

From four to six. Dressed ; paid a vfsit to old 
lady Blithe and her sister, having before heard they 
were gone out of town that day. 

From six to eleven. At basset. Mem. Never 
let again upon the ace of diamonds. 

Thursday. From eleven at night to eight in 
the morning. Dreamed that I puuted * to Mr* 
Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two acta 
in Aurengzebe a- bed. 

From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Sent to borrow 
lady Faddic's Cupid for \^eny. Read the play.bilb. 

* A term in the game of bsBsot. 
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Received a letter from Mr. Froth. Mem. Locked 
It np in my strong box. 

Rest of the morning. Fontange, the tiro-woman, 
ber account of my lady Blithe's wash. Broke a 
tooth in my little tortoise-shell comb. Sv'nt Frank 
to know how my lady Hectic rested after her mon. 
key's leaping out at window. Looked pale. Fon. 
tuige tells me my glass is not true. Dressed by 
throe. 

From three to four. Dinner cold before I sat 
down. 

From four to eleyen. Saw company. Mr. Froth's 
opmion of Milton, His account of the Mohocks. 
His fancy of a pin-cushion. Picture in the lid of 
Ui jnnff-box. Old lady Faddle promises me her 
woman to cut my hair. Lost five guineas at crimp. 

Twelve o'clock at night. Went to bed. 

Fkidat. Eight in the morning. A-bed. Read 
orer all Mr. Froth's letters. Cupid and Veny. 

Ten -o'clock. Stayed within all day, not at home. 

From ten to twelve. In conference with my 
mantoa-maker. Sorted a suit of ribbonds. Broke 
my blue china cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myself up in my 
chamber^ practised lady Betty Modley*s skuttle *• 

One in the afternoon. Called f x my flowered 
handkerchief. Worked half a violet leaf in it. Eyes 
ached and head out of order. Threw by my work^ 
and read over the remaining part of Aurengzebe. 

From three to four. IXned. 

From four t6 twelve. Changed my mind, dressed^ 
went abroad, and played at crimp till midnight. 
Found Mrs. Spitely at home. Conversation: Mrs. 
Brilliant's necklace falSQ atones. Old lady Love-day 
going to be married to a young fellow that Is not worth 

* A pace of affected precipitation. 
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a groat* Miss Prae gone into the country. Ti 
•townleyhas red hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely wi 
percd m- my ear, that she had. something to tell: 
about Mr. Froth ; I am sure it is not true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed that 1 
Froth lay at my feet, and called me Indamor^ 

Saturday. Rose at eight iTclock in the mo 
ing. Sat down to my toilette. 

From'! eight to nine. Shifted a {iatch for half 
liour before I could determine it. Fixed it ab 
my left eye-brow. 

From nine to twelve. Drank tay tea, i 
dressed. 

From twelve to two. At chapel. A* great j| 
6f good company. Mem. Thenhird air in the i 
opera. Lady Bfithe dressed frightfully. 

From three to four. IDincd. Miss Kitty ca 
vpon me to go to the opera before I was- risen fi 
table. . 

From dinner ta six. Drank tea. Turned o 
footman for being rude to Veny. 

Six o'clock. Went to the opera. I did not 
Mr. Froth till the beginning of the second 
Mr. Froth talked to a gentleman in a black m 
bowed to a lady in the front box. Mr. Froth 
his friend clapped Nicolini in the third act. 
Froth cried out ^ Ancora.' Mr. Froth led m< 
my chair. I think he squeezed my hand. 

Eleven at night. Went to bed. MelancI 
dreams. Methought. Nicolini said he was 
Froth. 

' Sunday. Indisposed. 

Monday. Eight o'clock. Waked by 1 
Kitty. Aurengzebe lay upon the chair by 
Kitty repeated without book the eight best 1 
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m the play. Went in oar mobs * to the damb 
BUUI9 according to appointment. Told me that my 
lover's name began with a G. Mem. The con* 
jverf was within a letter of Mr. Froth's name, &c. 
' Upon looking back into this my journal, I find 
tiiat I am at a loss to know whether I pass my time 
well or ill; and indeed nerer thought of consider, 
fag how I did it before I perused your Speculation 
upon that subject. I scarce find a single action ia 
tiiese fiye days that I can thoroughly approTe of^ 
eiicepting the working upon the riolet-l^, which 
I am resoked to finish the first day I am at leisure* 
As for Mr. Froth and Vcny, I did not think they 
tDok up so much of my time and thoughts as I find 
th|^ do upon my journal. The latter of them I will 
tun ofi^, if you insist upon it; and if Mr. Froth 
does not bring matters to a conclusion Tery sudden* 
I7,' I will not let my life run away in a dream. 

Your humble senrant, 

CLARINOA.' 

. I 

■ 

To x^nme one of the morals of my first paper, 
aad to confirm Clarinda in her good inclinations, I 
woald have her consider what a pretty figure she 
woald make among posterity, were the history of 
her whole life published like these fi?e days of it. 
I shall conclude my paper with an epitaph written 
by an uncertain author on Sir Philip Sidney's sister, 
a lady who seems to have been of a temper rery 
much difierent from that of Clarinda. The last thought 
ofit is so Yery noble, that I dare say my reader will 
pardon me the quotation. 

* A huddled economy of dress jo calkd. 
f Doncin Ctwpbcl. 
TOL« XI. |l 
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\\ 

ON THE COUN'TESS DOWAg£R OF PEMBROKE* ' ' 

* Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse,. 
Sidney's sistei*, Pembroke's toother i 
Death, ere thou hast kill'd another. 
Fair and leam*d, and good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.' 
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curvK in terns attima, et cteleitium inaneif 

FEES. Stt ii« 6k 

'" O souls, in whom no heavenly fire is foond. 

Flat minds, and ever grovellinff on the gronnd * ! 

PRYDEN. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* The materials you hare collected i(h 
fiethcr towards a general history of clubs, make so 
bright a part of your SpEcuLATipNS, that I think 
it is but a justice we all owe the learned wotld, to 
furnish you with such assistance as may promote 
that useful work. For this reason I could not for- 
bear communicating to you some imperfect infor. 
mations of a set of men (if you will allow them a 
place in that species of being) who have lately 
erected themselves into a nocturnal fraternity, under 
the title of the Mohock- Club, a name borrowed it 
seems from a sort of cannibals in India, who subsist 

* The motto prefixed to this paper in its criginal form in flTt^ 
AS taken from Juvenal. 

Sifo'n inter te ccmvenit urslsi 
Even bears with bears agrcf^ 



I 
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by plundering and deyouring a|l the nations about 
them. The president is styled ' Emperor of tho 
Mohocks;' and his arms are a Turkish crescent, 
which his imperial majesty bears at present in a 
Tery extraordinary manner engra?en upon his fore- 
head. Agreeable to their name, the avowed design 
of their institution is mischief; and upon this foun- 
dation all their rules and orders are framed. An out- 
rageous ambition of doing all possible hurt to their 
fellow creatures, is the great cement of their assem- 
bly, and the only qualification required in the mem- 
bers. In order to exert this in-ine^)le in its full 
strength and perfection, they take care to drink* 
themself es to a pitch, that is, beyond the possibility 
of attending to any motions of reason or huipanity ; 
then make a general sally, and attack all that are so 
unfortunate as to walk the streets through which 
titey patrole. Some are knocked down, others 
st^bed, others cut and carbonadoed. To put tho 
vatch to a total rout, and mortify some of those in- 
olbisive militia, is reckoned a coup^cP eclat. The 
particular talents by which these misanthropes arc 
istinguislied from one another, consist in the Ta. 
nous kinds of barbarities which they execute upon 
tiieir prisoners. Some are celebrated for a happy 
lexterity in tipping the lion upon them ; which is 
[Performed by squeezing the nose flat to the face, 
ud boring out the eyes with their fingers. Others are* 
mlled tlie dancing-masters, and teach their scholars * 
» cnt capers ; by rnnning swords through their legs ; 
mew iuTention, whether originally French I can- 
not tell. A third sort are the tumblers, whose oflica 
s to set women on their heads, and commit cor,. 
tain indecencies, or rather barbarities, o:i the limbs* 
Hrhich they expose. But these I forbear to mention, 
because they cannot but be yery shocking to the 
reader as well as the Spectator. I\i t!kii& m^\it^ 

u2 
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they carry on a war against mankind; and by the 
standing maxims of thdr policy, are to .enter into no 
alliances but one, and that is offensiye and defensi? e 
-with all bawdy-houses in general, of which they ba? • 
declared themseWes protectors and guarantees. 

^ I must own, sir, these are only broken, incoli^ 
rent memoirs of this wonderful society ; but thej 
are the best I haTe been yet able to procure : for, 
being but of late established, it is not ripe for a j^ost 
history; and, to be serious, the chief design of thii 
trouble is to hinder it from eyer being so. You haTO 
been pleased, out of a concern for the good of yoor 
countrymen, to act, under the character of Spectator, 
not only the part of a looker-on, but an oVerscer of 
their actions; and wheneyer such enormities as tiAf 
infest the town, we immediately fly to you for re- 
dress. I haye reason to belieye, that some thought* 
less youngsters, out of a false notion of bravery, ana 
an immoderate fondness to be distinguished for fd* 
lows of fire, are insensibly hurried into this senselesSi 
scandalous project. Such will probably stand cor* 
rected by your reproofs, especially if you inform 
them, that it is not courage for half a score felloifii| 
mad with wine and lust, to set upon two or three so* 
berer than themselyes ; and that the manners of In- 
dian sayages are not becoming accomplishments to 
an English fine gentleman. Such of them as haye 
been bullies and scowerers of a long standing, an4 
are grown yeterans in this kind of seryice, are, t 
fear, too hardened to receive any impressions from 
your admonitions. But I beg you would recom- 
mend to their perusal your ninth Speculation, They 
may there be taught to take warning from the dub 
of Duellists ; and be put in mind, that the common 
fate of those men of honour was, to ))e hanged. 

I am, SIR, 
March the loth, Your inost humble seryant. 
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The following letter is of a quite contrary nature; 
bot I add it here, that the reader may obseryc, at the 
same riew, how amiable ignorance may be, when 
it is shown in its simplicities ; and how detestable iu 
barbarities. It is written by an honest countryman 
to his mistress, and came to the hands of a lady of 
good sense, wrapped about a thread -.paper, ^ho has 
long kept it by her as an image of artless love, 

^To her I very much respect y Mrs, Margaret Clark • 

^ Lovely, and oh that I could write loving 
Mn. Margaret Clark, I pray you let affection excuse 
presumption. Having been so happy as to enjoy 
tiie sight of your sweet countenance and comely 
l)ody, sometimes when I had occasion to buy treacle 
or liquorish povrder at the apothecary's shop, I am 
so enamoured with you, thi^t I can no more keep 
dose my flaming desires to become your servant *• 
And I am the more bold now to write to vour swea' 
self, bedinse \ am now my own man, and may matca 
where I' please; for my father is taken away, an i 
now I am come to my living, which is ten yard land. 



* This letter was really conveye4> in the manner here mcnv 
tioned, to a Mrs. Cole, the wife of a churlish attorney in or near 
Northampton, who would not suffer her to correspond with any 
body. It was written by a substantial freeholder in Northamp- 
tcmMiire, whose name was Gabriel Bullock, and given to Steele 
by his friend the ingenious antiquary Mr. Browne Willis. Mrs. 
Cantrell, niece to Mrs. Cole, fortunately remembered what was 
torn off from the letter by a child at play, to that it is given here 
entire on good authority. P. 

*' good matches amongst my neighbovirs.. My mother, 

peace be with her soulf the good old gentlewoman, has left me 
good store of household linen of her own spinning, a eldest full. 
If you and I lay our means together, it shall go mird but I will 
pave the war to do weU. Your lovin? servant till deaths Miste 
Qabrid Bullock, now mj father is dead.* 

h3 
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and a houie; and there b never a yard Jandf in 019 
field, but it is as well worth ten pounds a^year as f 
thief is worth a halter, and all my I)roUiers and ristnf 
are provided for: besides, I have good housebold- 
stnif, though I say it, both brass and pewter, linenf 
and woollens; and though my house be.thatched, 
yet, if yon and I match, it shall go hard but I wi^ 
have one hajf 1^ it slatejl. If you think wed of thif 
motion, I' will wait upon you as sopn as my new 
clothes are ipade, and hay-harvest is in. I coukl| 

though I say it, have good* ' The rest is torn 

off; SLjid posterity must be contented to know, that 
Mrs. Margaret Clark was very pretty ; but are leQ 
in the dark as to the name of her loyer. 7« 
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■ t^ud frustra simulacra fugatia ta^tt 
^utd ptASf est Hutquam : quad amas dvertere^ ptr^u, 
Jsta repercusuty fuam cernis, ii^agmts umbra ut^ 
jNil bahet ista sui: tecum venitque, manetqueg 
TViMi ilu^diti it tu ditcedert pouh* 

0ViP.Metaa.iii.4n. 
[From the fable of Naecissus.] 

What couldy fond youth, this helpless passion move? 

IHThatldiidled in tKee this unpitied love? 

Thy own warm blush within the water glows ; 

Wit^ thee the colour*d shadow comes and goes } 

Its empty )>eing on thvself relies ; 

Step thott asidci and-tne frai} charmer diet. 

ADDISO^. 

Will Honetcom^ diverted us last night with aif . 
account of' a young fellow's first discoTering hia 

* A yard land [virwata ferra"] in some counties contains ao 
acres, in some 34* and in others 30 acres ^ land^f-Xfi 7Wf I 
ikial^ Ed. 1^7, 
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fWicm to hii ndBiress. The yoiiiig*lad^ wu one, 
it seems, who had long before conceired a favourable 
opioion of him, and was still in hopes that he woald 
sone time or other make his advanoes* A^ he was 
one day talking with her in company of her two sis^ 
kKf the conrenatipn happening tq turn npqn lore, 
eich of tiie young ladies was, by way of raillery, 
raoommending a wife to him ; when, to the no small 
surprise of tfer who languished for him in secret, he 
told them, with a more than ordinary seriousness, 
that his heart had been long engaged to one whose 
same he thought luuiself obliged in honour to con^ 
Gfal ; bat that he cquld show her picture in the lid 
of bis snu^-boz. The yovng l»dy, who found her^ 
tdf most sensibly touched by this confession, took 
the first opportunity that offered of snatching his box 
out of his hand, ^e seemed desirous of recoTering 
it; but finding her rcsolred to look into the lid 
bfgged her, that, if she should happen to know the 
person, she wonld pot reveal her name. Upon car, 
rying it to the window, she was very agreeably sur. 
prised to find there wa3 nothing widiin the lid but a 
little looking glas9; on which, after she had riewed 
her own face with more pleasure than she had ever 
^Qne before, she returned the box with a smile^ 
felling him she could not t>ut f^dmire his choice. 

Will, fancying that tills story took, immediately 
fell into i| dissertation on the nsefulnes? of looking^ 
ghuses; and, applying himself tQ me, asked if there 
were any lookiog^Iasses in the time^ of the Greeks 
and Romans; for that he had often obserTcd, in the 
translations of poem? Qut of fhose languages, that 
people f^enerally t^Jj^ed of peeing themselyes in wells^ 
fonntaiiis, lakes, a^d rivers. Nay, says he, I re^ 
member Mr. Dryden, in his Ovid, teUs us of a swings 
}og iellpw, galled PolVpheme^ that made use of tlyv 
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sea for Us lo6king.gla8Sy and could never dress'h 
self to adYantkge bat in a calm. 

My friend Will, to show us the whole compas 
his learning upon this subject, further informed 
that there were still several nations in the world 
very barbarous as not to have any looking.gla 
among them ; and that he had lately read a roy 
to the South Sea, in which it is said that the la 
of Chili always dressed their heads over abasoi 
water. 

I am the more particular in my account of W 
last night's lecture on these natural mirrors, i 
seems to bear some rdation to the following let 
whidi I received the day before* 

^ SIB, 

< I HAVE read yourpast Saturday's ob 
vationson ihe fourth book of Milton with g] 
satisfaction, and am particularly pleased with 
hidden moral .which you have taken notice of in 
veral parts of the poem. The design of this letti 
to desire your thoughts, whether there may not i 
be some moral coached under that place in the £i 
book, where the poetlets us know, that the ^t< 
ipan immediately after her creation ran to a look] 
glass, and becsune 60 enamoured of her own fi 
that she had never rei)ioved to view any of the 01 
works of nature, had she not been led off to a m 
If you think fit to set down the whole passage f\ 
Milton, your readers will be able to judge for th 
selves, and the quotation will not a -little contril 
to the iilling.up of your paper. 

Your humble servant, 

• The last con^eratiqn urged by my querist k 
$troDg, that I cannot forbear closing with it. ' ' 
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passage hQ alludes to M part of Etq'b speech to 
Adam, and one ^f the most beautiful passages in the 
whole poem : 

' Th^day I oft remembcTi when trorndse^ 
I first awak*d, and £ound myielf repos*d 
Under a ^luide^flow'rt, much wondering where 
And what I was, whence hither brought, and how* 
Mot distant far firOm thence a inurmnring sound 
Of waters issu*d ^om a cave, and ^ead 
Into a lignid plain, aihd stood unmov'd 
Pare as th* expanse of heaven : I thither went 
With unexperienc'd thought, and laid me dowQ 
On the green hank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me seem'd another iky* 
As 1 bent down to look, just opposite 
A shape within the watery gleam appear'd. 
Bending to look on me ; 1 started back. 
It started back ; bnt pleas'd I soon ret^m*d, 
PleasM it retum'd as soon wiUi answering loo|tt 
0{ sympathy and lore: there I had ^'d 
Mine eyes tiU now, and pin*d with Tun desire, 
Had not a voice thus wam'd me: ^ What thon leest, 
yrhat there thon seeit, hit creature, is thyself; 
With thee it came and goes: but follow me. 
And I will bzing thee where no shadow stays 
*[h!f coining and thy soft embraces; he 
Whose image thou ait, him thou shak en]o^ 
InsqMurably thine; to htm shalt bear 
Maltitndes like thyself, a^d thence be called 
Mother of human race." What could I d<^ 
Hixt follow straight, invisibly thus kd I 
TiU I espy'd thee, fsur indeed and tall, 

- Underapuuitain; yet, methought, Iess&ir| 
Leas winning soft, less apuably mild. 
Than that smooth viratery image : back I tum*d ; 
iThou £Dlk>\nng cry*dst aloud, * Return, fair Eve ! 
Whom fly'st thou r Whom thou fly'st, of him tho]|| vt^ 
His fioh, his bone ; to give thee being,- 1 lent 
jbut of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 
Substantial life, to have thee by my sidct 
Henceforth an individual solace dear : 
iPartof my soul, I seek thee, and thee claim 

• MfothfjK half !'--fWith that 
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Seiz'd mine; I yielded^ and from d^it dme see 
liow beauty is exceU*d by manly f^race 
And wisdom^ which alone is truly fair**j 
So spake our general mother 
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liuhfiam Vanatn turris ahenea^ 

JUbutUque JforeSf et vigUum (ontM 

brutes extibia munterant satk 

NocturnU ab adulteru: 

Si won I 

HOR. Lib.m.Od.xvi.L 

Of watchful does an odious ward 

Bight well one napless virgin guards 

When in a tower of brass immur'd. 

By mighty bars of steel secur'd. 

Although by mortal rake-hells lewd 

With all their midnight arts p^rsuedi 

Had not- 

FRANCIS, ToLii. p. 77. 

ADAPTED. 
Be to her faults a little blind. 
Be to her virtues very kind. 

And clap your padlock on her mind* 

PADLOCK. 



C 



MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Your correspondent's letter relating to 
fortune-hunters, and your subsequent discourse upon 
it, ha?e given me encouragement to send yon a state 
of my case, by which you will see, that the matter 
complained of is a common grievance bptb tQ city 
and country. 

^ I am a country.gentleman of between five and 
six thousand a year. It is my misfortune to have a 
very fine park s^Jiidi an only d^^ghterj upon wUdi 
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account I hate been so plagued. with deer.stealers 
and fops, that for these four years past I hare scarce 
enjoyed a moment's rest. I look upon myself to be 
in a state of war ; and am forced to keep as constant 
watch in my seat, as a goTcrnor would do that 
commanded a town on the frontier of an enemy's 
country. I hare indeed pretty well secured my 
park, haying for this purpose provided myself of 
four keepers, who are l^t-hauded, and handle a 
quarter-staff beyond any other fellows in the coun- 
try. And for the guard of my house, besides a 
bnid of pensioner matrons and an old maiden rela-. 
Uon whom I keep on constant duty, I ha?e blun. 
derbusses always chained,- and foz-gins planted in 
priTate places about my garden, of which I hare 
giTen frequent notice in the neighbourhood; yet 
>o it is, that in spite of all my care, I shall every 
now and then have a saucy rascal ride by, recon. 
noitering (as I think you call it) under my windows, 
as spracely dressed as if he were going to a balL- 
I am aware of this way of attacking a mistress on 
borseback, having heard that it is a common prac« 
tice in Spain; and have therefore taken care to 
remove my daughter . from the road-side of the 
house, and to lodge her next the garden. But to 
cut short my story. What can a man do after all ? 
I durst not stand for member of parliament last 
election, for fear of some ill consequence from 
my. bdng oflf my post. What I would therefore 
daire of you is, to promote a project I have set on 
footj and upon which I have written to some of my 
friends : and that is, that care may be taken to se- 
cure our daughters by law, as well as our deer; and 
that • some honest gentleman, of a public spirit, 
would more .for. leave to bring in a bill for the 
better preserving of the female game. 

lam, SIR, 

Your humble setwxxvC 
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< Mik-Eiid*Oreen, March 6| X71Z-X3. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Hkr£ is a yoaag maa walks by oiirdc 
CTery day about the dusk of the eTening. He lo€ 
up at my window, a3 if to see me; and if* I «l 
towards it to peep at him, ho turns another wf 
and lookn frightened at finding what he was look! 
for. The air is very cokl; imd pray let him knQ 
that, if he knocks at the door, he will be carried 
the parlour fire, and I will come down soon aft 
and giTe him an opportunity to break his mind. 

I am, sin, 

Your most humble seryant, 

MARY COMFIT* 

' If I obserre he cannot speak, I'll giro him ti 
to recover himself, and ask him how he does.' 

^ DEAR SIR, 

^ I BEG yon to print this without deh 
and by the first opportunity giye us the natu 
causes of longing in women; or put me out of fi 
that my wife will one time or other be delirered 
something as monstrous as any thing that has ] 
appeared to the world ; for they say the child is 
bear a resemblance of what was desired by 1 
mother. I have been married upwards of six yea 
have had four children, and my wife is now 1 
with the fifth. The expenses she has put me to, 
procuring what she has longed for during her pn 
nancy with them, would not only hare handsom 
defrayed the charges of the month, but of th 
education too; her fancy bang so exorbitant for 1 
first year or two, as not to confine itself to theusi 
objects of eatables and drinkables, but running € 
hiUx egnipages and furniture, and the like extrai 
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gances. To trouble you only with a few of them ; 

irhen she was with child of Tom, my eldest son, 

the came home one day just fainting, and told me 

the had been Tinting a relation, whose husband had 

aade her a present of a chariot and a stately pair 

of horses ; and that she was positive she could not 

breathe a week longer, unless she took the air in the 

IbUow to it of her own within that time. This, 

nther than lose an heir, I readily complied with. 

Then the furniture of her best room must be In. 

stintly changed, or she should mark the child with 

some of the frightful figures in the old-fashioned 

tapestry. Well, the upholsterer was called, and her 

longing saTod that bout. When she went with 

Molly she had fixed her mind upon a new set of 

plate, and as much china as would hare f umbhcd an 

Indian shop : these also I cheerfully granted, for 

fear of being father to an Indian paged. Hidicrto 

I found her demands rose upon erery concession ; 

and had she gone on, I had been ruined : but by 

food fortune, with her third, which was Peggy, the 

iieight of her imagination came down to the comer 

of a venisoA pasty, and brought her once even upon 

her knees to knaw off the ears of a pig from tiie spit; 

The gratifications of her palate were easily pre^ 

ferred to those of her vanity : and sometimes a par. 

tridge, or a quail, or a wheat-ear, or the pestle of a 

lark, were cheerfully purchased ; nay, I could ba 

contented though I were to feed her with green 

peas in April, or cherries in May. But with the 

babe she now goes, she is turned girl again, and 

fallen- to eating of chalk, pretending 'twill make the 

diild's skin white ; and nothing will serve her but I 

must bear her company, to prevent its having a shade 

of my brown. In this, however, I have ventured to 

deny her. No longer ago than yesterday, as we 

were coming to town^ she saw a parcel oC ct^H(\ 

VOL. xu I 
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80 heartily at breakfast upon a piece of librse-flesli, 
tliat she had an invincible desire to partake with 
them, and (to my infinite surprise) begged tbe 
coachman to cut her off a slice, as if it were for 
himself, which the fellow did ; and as soon as she 
came home, she fell to it with such an appetite, 
that the seemed rather to derour than eat it. What 
her next sally will be I cannot guess : but, in tiie 
jgnean time, my request to you is, that if there be any 
way to come at these wild unaccountable roYings 
of imagination by reason and argument^ yon'd 
speedily afford us your assistance. This exceeds 
the grievance of pin-money ; and I think in erery 
settlement there ought to be a clause inserted, that 
the father should be answerable for the longings of 
his daughter. But I shall impatiently expect yoar 
thoughts in this matter ; and am, 

SIR, 

Your most obliged and« 

most faithful humble servant, 

T. B. 

^ Let me know whether you think the nexl 
diild will love horses as much as Molly does duna' 
-wage.* T. 



^" ■ j 
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'^Alajor rerum mihi mauUur wdo* 

VIRO. £n« Tii. 4S. 

A knxr aceoe of action is dispky'd. 

DKYDEN. 

We were told in the foregoing book, how the eril 
spirit practised upon Eve as she lay asleep, in 
order to inspire her with thoughts of Tanity, pride, 
ind ambition. The author, who shows a wonderful 
art throughout his whole poem, in preparing the 
reader for the several occurrences that arise in it, 
founds, upon the above-mentioned circumstance, 
the first part of the fifth book. Adam, upon his 
awaking, finds Eve still asleep, with an unusual 
dSscomposure in her looks. The posture in which 
lie regards her is described with a tenderness not 
to be expressed, as the whisper with which he 
awakens her is the softest that ever was conveyd 
to a lorer's ear. 

■ 

His wonder was, to find onwaKenM ]Pve 
With tresses discomposed, and glowing cheekj 
As through unquiet rest : he on His side 
Leaning half-rais*d, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour*d, and beheld 
Beauty, which whether waking or asleep 
bliot forth peculiar graces : then, with voice 
Mild as when 2Lephynis on Flora breathes. 
Her hand soft touching, whisper*d thus : < Avrak^ 
My fairest, my espou6*d, my latest found, 
Heav'n's last best gift, mv ever new delight ! 
Awake : the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls da ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 
VThat drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 

1 2 
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How nature painu her colours, how the bee ' l\ 

Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweeL* 

Such whispering^ wak*d her, but with startled 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake: 

< O sole, in whom m^ thcrachti find all iepose| 
My glory, my perfection! glad I see 
Thy £ice, and marn retum'd ■ >* 

I cannot but take notice, that MQton, in the con* 
ferences betyreen Adam and Eve^ had |iis eye yery 
frequently upon the book of Canticles, in which, 
there is a noble spirit of eastern poetry, and Tery 
often not unlike what we meet with in Homer, whp 
is generally placed near the age of Solomon. I 
tiiink there is no question but the poet in the pre* 
Ceding speech remembered those two p93sa£es which 
are spoken on the like occasion, and filled wit)^ 
the Sfune ple^qg images qf nature. 

^ My beloved spake, a^d s^d unto me, Rise up^ 
my |oTe, my f^r one, and come away! for, lo! the 
winter is past, the nun is oregr and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the tinie of the siqging of birds 
is come, a9d the Toice of the turtle js t^eajd in our 
land. The fig.tree putteth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grapes give a good 
jmell. Arisi^ my Iqve, my fair one, and come 
away ! 

^ Come, my belored! let us go forth into the 
field, let us get up early to the Tineyards, let us see 
if the Tine flourish, whether tiie tender grapes ap- 
pear, and tbe ppiQ^rapates bud forth/ 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 



* ' ' Where the sapient king 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse/ 

shows i!t^ the poet bsid this deiightfu} scene in hii 
mind. 
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Etc's dream is full of those high conceits engen- 
dering pride, which, -we are told, the devil endea« 
toured to instil into her. Of this kind, is that part 
of it where she fancies herself awakened by Adam 
in the following beautiful lines : 

■ Why dcep'st diou, Eve ? Now it the pleasant time» 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbllng bird, that now awake 
Tuacs sweetest his love-labonr'd song : now reient 
FuU-orb'd the moon, and with more pleasing li^t 
Shadowy sets off the face of things. In vain. 
If none rceard. Heav*n wakes with all bis eyes ^ 
• Whom to behold but thee, nature's desire, 
In whose sight all things joy, with rayishmcnty 
Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze !* 

An injudicious poet would have mdde Adam talk 
through' the whole work in such sentiments as these: 
but flattery and falsehood are not the courtship of 
Milton's Adam, and could not be heard by Eve in 
her state of innocence, . excepting only in a dream 
produced on purpose to taint her imagination. 
Other vain sentiments of the same kind, in this re- 
lation of her dream, will be obvious to every reader. 
Though the catastrophe of tlie poem is finely pre- 
saged on this occasion, the particulars of it are so 
artfully shadowed, that they do not anticipate the 
story which follows in the ninth book. I shall only 
add, that though the vision itself is founded upon 
truth, the circumstances of it arc full of that wild- 
n'ess and inconsistency which are natural to a 
dream. Adam, conformable to his superior cha- 
racter for wisdom, instructs ^nd comforts Eve upoi) 
this occasion; 

• 

So cheer'd he hi^.fajr, spouse, and she. w^s cheer*dg 

But silently a gentle tear let fall . ^ 

from eidicr e^e, and wip*d (hem witKbex Vi^ V 

|3 
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Two other yndoas drops, that ready stood 
Each in their oystal sluice, he, ere they felly 
Kiss'd, as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And ]pioQ9 aye, that fear4 to haye offended.* 

The moFiung hyma is written in }mitadon of ona 
fff tho9e psalms where, in the . overflowings of gra? 
IJtade and praise, the psalmist calls not only upon 
ihe angels, l^iit upon the most conspicuous parts of 
the inanimate qreatign, to join with him in extolling 
their pommon Maker. InTOcations of this nature 
fill the mind with glorious ideas of God's works, 
^nd awaken that divine enthusiasm which is so na« 
tural to deFotion. But if this calling upon the dead 
parts of nature is at all times a proper kind of wt>r« 
ship, it was in a particular manner suitable to ou^ 
first parents, who had the creation fi^h upon theic 
minds, an4 had not seen the yarions dispensations of 
Providence, nor consequently could be acquainted 
with those many topics of praise which might afford 
matter to the devotions of thdr posterity. I need 
not remark the beautiful spirit of poetry which runs 
through this whole hymn, nor the holiness of ihsA 
{resolution with which it coi^cludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches which 
are aligned to the persons in this poem, I proceed 
to the description which the poet gives of Raphad, 
His departure from before the throne, and his flight 
through the choirs of angels, is finely imagined. JV' 
Milton every where fills his poem with circum- 
stances that are marvellous and astonishing, he de« 
scribes the gate of heaven as framed after such a 
inanner, that it opened of itself upon the approach 
^f tl^e angel who was. to pass through it. 



wn^Tfll^tthe 



Of heay'n .•f|iv*d| the gau M-o|pcn'd wUs^ 



S^ 
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Ofi jpddea UngM tiiniiDg» at, bj wpdk 
XAwmCt the sovercigD Architett liid firam'dt 

The poet here seems to hare regarded two or 
three passages in the 18th Iliad, as that in particular 
where, speaking of Vulcan, Homer says, that he had 
made twenty tripods ninning on golden wheels; 
which, upon occasion, might go of themselves to 
tile assembly of the gods, and, when there was no 
more nse for them, return again after the same man* 
Der. Scaliger has rallied Homer Tery sererely 
upon this point, as M. Dader has endearour^ to 
defend it. I will not pretend to determine, whe* 
tiier, in this particular of Homer, the marvclloaa 
does not lose sight of the probable, As the miracu* 
loos workmanship of Milton's g%tes is not so ex- 
traordinary as this of the tripods, so I am persuaded 
he would not have mentioned it, had he not been 
supported in it by a passage in the Scripture, which 
vpeaks of wheels in heayen thi^t had life in them, 
pnd moTod of themselves, or stood still, in conformitj 
inth the cherubims, whom they accompanied. 

There is no question but Milton had this circum. 
9tance in his thoughts; because in the following 
iMok he describes tiie chariot of the Messiah with 
iiriilg i^heels, according to the plan in Ezekid'ii 
vklon: 



-Forth roshed w>th whirlwind soimd 



The chariot of paternal * Peit^r, 

Fhuhing Uiick flames, wheel within wheel undrawoi 

Itself instinct with apiri t ■■ ■■ * 

* This epithet, to say the least, is superfluous, being eatentially 
iodnded in the very idea of Deity. If used in oootra-distinc- 
tioo from filial, it is idolatrous, and repugnant to the doctrind 
mablishedin t^e original records of Qunttianity. This is not 
ootcd here %t a curiom critipimi b«t as a very terioat truth* 



I 
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I question not but Bossu, and the two Dacien, 
who are for vindicating every thing that is censnred 
in Homer, by something parallel in holy writ, would 
have been very well pleased had they thought of 
confronting Vulcan's tripods with Ezekiel's wheels. 

Raphaels descent to the earth, with the figare 
of his person, is represented in very lively colours. 
Several of the French, Italian, and English poeti| 
have given, a loose to their imaginations in the de.| 
scription of angels : but I do not remember to hate 
met with any so finely drawn, and so conformablo 
to the notions which are given of them in Scripture, 
as this in Milton. After having set him forth in iXL 
his heavenly plumage, and represented him ai 
alighted upon the earth, the poet concludes his 
description with a circumstance which is altoge- 
ther new, and imagined with the greatest strcngtk 
of fancy: 



•Like Maia*s son he stood^ 



And shook his plumes, that heavenly firagrance filled 
The circuit wide——.' 



Raphael's reception of the guardian angels, his 
passing through the wilderness of sweets, his distant 
appearance to A4am, have all the graces that ppetiy 
is capable of bestowing. The author afterwards 
gives us a particular description of Eve in her do« 
mcstic employments : 

' So saying, with dispatchful looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to choose for delicacy best. 
What order, so contrivM, as not to mix 
Tastes, not well join*d, inelegant, but bring 
Tastfc after taste, upheld with kindliest change j 
bestirs her then,* &c. 
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Though in ibis, ud other pi^rts of the same book, 
:the sabject is only the hoos^ifeiy of our first pa. 
TQit, it is set ofi* with so many pleasing images and 
atrong expressions, as make it none of the least 
agreeable parts in this divine work. 

The natural majesty of Adam, and., at the same 
time, his submissire behaviour to the superior being 
who had Touchsafed to be hb gnest ; the solemn 
^ hfdl' which the angel bestows upon the mother of 
manLind, with the figure of E?e ministering at tha 
table ; are dicumstances which deser? e to J>e ad- 
mired. 

Raphael's behaviour is erery way suitable to the 
digni^ of his nature, and to that character of a so. 
ciable spirit with which the author has so judid- 
omly introduced him. He had receiYcd instructions 
to couTerse with Adam, as one friend conyersea 
widi another, and to warn him of the enemy, who 
was contriYing his /destruction : accordingly, he is 
represented as sitting down at table with Adam, and 
eating of the fruits of Paradise. The occasion na« 
Orally' leads him to his discourse on the food of 
ingels. After having thus entered into conversa- 
tion with man upon more indifl'erent subjects, ha 
warns him of his obedience, and makes a natural 
transition to the history of that angel who was em* 
ploy^ in the circumvention of our first parents. 

Had I followed Monsieur Bossu's method in my 
firstpaper on Milton, I should haare dated the action 
of Huadise Lost from the beginning of Raphael's 
speech in this book, as he supposes the action of the 
J^neid to begin in the second book of that poem. I 
could allege many reasons for my drawyig the action 
of the ^neid rather from its immediate beginning 
in the first booky than from its remote beginning 
in the second ; 4nA show why I have considered tha 
lacking of Tro^ as i^i episode^ accotdvci^ \a ^^^ 
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common acceptation of that word. But as thk 
would be a dry unebyiSrtaiDing piece of criticism^' 
and perhaps unnecessary to those who haye reMl 
my first paper, I shaU not enlarge upon it. Whiciu 
soever of the notions be true, the unity of Miltoa'a 
action is preserved according to either of them; 
whether we consider the fall of man in its imme- 
diate beginning, as proceeding from the resoliitioas 
taken in the infernal council, or in its more remote 
beginning, as proceeding from the first revolt of th^ 
angels in heaven. The occasion which Milton as- 
signs for this revolt, as it is founded on hints in.holy 
writ, and on the opinion of some great writers, so 
it was the most proper that the poet could iuivc 
made use of. 

The revolt in heaven is described with great force 
of imagination, and a fine variety of circumstaacei. 
The learned reader cannot but be pleased with the 
poet's imitation of Homer in the last of the followiai 
lines: 

* At length into the limits of the north 
They came, and Satan took his royal seat 
High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 
IUus*d on a mount, with pyramids and tow*rs 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold. 
The palace of great Lucifer, (so call 
That structure in the dialect of men 
. Interpreted}— —•* 

Homer mentions persons and things, which, Im 
tells us, i^i the language of the gods are called by dif- 
ferent names from those they go by in the languagt 
of men. Milton has imitated him with his usual 
judgment in this particular place, wherein he has 
likewise the authority of scripture to justify him. 
The part of Abdiel, who was the only spirit that in 
this infinite host of angels preserved his allegiance to 
Ids Makcr^ exhibits to us a noble moral of reljgioiii 
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ibgiilaritj. Tfte zeal of the seraphim breaks forth 
ii a becoming wannth of sentiments and expressions^ 
m the character which is giyen ns of him denotes 
flat generous scorn and intrepidity which attends 
hnoic Tirtne. The author doubtless designed it as 
a pattern to those who lire among mankind in their 
fRKnt state of degeneracy and corruption \ 

* So spake the seraph Abdiel, fiuthful found 
Among the faithless, faithfol only he; 
Among innumerable false, unmov*d} 
Unshaken, unseduc'd, unterrifyM ; 
His loyalty he liept, his love, his zeal ; 
Kor mmioer nor example with him wrought 
' To swerve from truth, or change hb constant mind^ 
Though sinele. From amidst them forth he passed. 
Long way thro' hostile scorn, which he su8tam*d 
Sipcrior, nor of violence fear'd aught; 
Am, vrith retorted scorn, his back he tum*d 
On those proud tow*rs to swift destruction doom*d.* 

L. 
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NtiUum me a labore recUnat ottum. 

HOB* Bpod. xvii. 94. 

Bay chases night, and night the day, 

But no relief to me convey. 

DUNGOMBB. 



( 



MR. SPECTATOR, 

< As I believe that this is the first com- 
plaint that ever was made to yon of this nature, so 
you are the first person I ever conld prevail upon 
myself to lay it before. When I tell yon I have a 
fceaJ%> Fi^oroizs. constitution, ap^entviuV fstol^^^^ 
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iaordiDate dcsices, and am married to a 
loTelj woman, who neither wants wit no 
Bat«f6, and bj whom I hare a numerous < 
to perpetuate my family, you will naturally ( 
me a happy man. Bnt, notwithstanding ^ 
mising appearances, I am so far from it, 1 
prospect ^f being ruined and undone by a 
extravagance, which of late years is in a lesi 
areptinto every fashionable family, deprif< 
all the comforts of my life, and renders me 
anxious, miserable man on earth. My w 
was the only child and darling care of an ii 
mother, employed her early years in leai 
those accomplishments we generally unders 
good breeding and polite education. Sh 
dances, phiys on the lute and harpsichord 
prettily, is a perfect mistress of the French 
and has made a considerable progress in 
She is besides excellently skilled in all 
sciences, as preserving, pickling, pastry, 
wines of fruits of our own growth, embr< 
and needleworks of every kind. Hitherto, 
be apt to think there is very little cause of co 
but suspend your opinion till I have further < 
myself, and then, I make no question, you ^ 
over to mine. You are not to imagine I i 
that she either possesses or takes delight ii 
ercises of those qualifications I just now me 
'tis the immoderate fondness she has to thei 
lament, and that what is only designed foi 
ilUcent amusement and recreation of life is 
the whole business and study of hers, 
months we are in town (for the year is eqi 
Tided between that and the country), fron 
break of day till noon, the whole mornini 
ont in practising with her several masters ; 
aske up the lo8ie» occasioned. \)y \k.ex is 
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aammef) ereiy day in the week their mtteodancc is 
reqaired ; and, as they are all people emiaeot in 
their professions, their skill and time must be re- 
compensed accordingly. So how far these artidet 
atend, I leaye you to judge. Limning, one would 
think, is no expensire diversion ; but, as she ma* 
nages the matter, 'tis a very considerable addition 
to her disbursements ; which you will easily belicTe^ 
when you know she paints fans for all her female 
acquaintance, and draws all her relations* pictures 
in miniature : the first must be mounted by nobody 
but Colmar, and the other set by nobody but Charles 
Mather*. What follows is still much worse than 
the former ; for, as I told you she is a great artist at 
her needle, 'tis incredible what sums she expends 
ia embroidery ; for, besides what is appropriated 
to her personal use, as mantuas, petticoats, sto* 
machers, handkerchiefs, purses, pin.cushious, and 
working aprons, she keeps four French protcstants 
continually employed in making di?ers pieces of su« 
perflnous furniture, as quilts, toilets, hangings for 
closets, beds, window-curtains, easy chairs, and 
tabourets : nor have I any hopes of e?er reclaim- 
ing her from this extravagance, while she obsti- 
nately persists in thinking it a notable piece of good 
housewifery, because they are made at home, and 
the has had some share in the performance. Thero 
would be no end of relating to you the particulars 
of the annual charge, in furnishing her store-room 
with a profusion of pickles and preserres ; for she 
is not contented with having every thing, unless it 
be done every way, in which she consults au here- 
ditary book of receipts : for her female ancestors 
have been always famed for good housewifery, one 
of whom is made immortal, by giving her name to 

* At the date of this paper, a noted-tojmaxi in Fleet-street. 
Vol. XI. JL 
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an eye-water, and two sorts of puddings. I can* 

not undertake to recite ali her medicinal prepara* 

ttons, as sakes sere-cloths, powders, confects, cor« 

dials, ratafia, persico, orange- flower, and cherrj< 

brandy, together with innumerable sorts of simpk 

waters. But there is nothing I lay so much to m] 

heart as that detestable catalogue of counterfd 

wines, which derive their names from the fnuts 

herbs, or trees, of whose juices they are chiefl 

compounded. They are loathsome to the taste^ an 

pernicious to the health ; and as they seldom sni 

Tive the year, and then are thrown away, under 

false pretence of frugality, I may affirm they stan 

me in more than if I entertained all our yisito 

with the best burgundy and champaign. Coffe 

chocolate, and green imperial, peco, and boh< 

teas^ seem to be trifles ; but when the proper a] 

purtenances of the * tea-table are added, they sw< 

the account higher than one would imagine. 

cannot conclude without doing her justice in oi 

article ; where her frugality is so remarkable, I mu 

not deny her the merit of it, and that is in rc1ati< 

to her children, who are all confined, both boys ai 

girls, to one large room in the remotest part of H 

house, with bolts on the doors and bars to the wi 

dows, under the care and tuition of an old woma 

who had been dry nurse to her grandmother. TJ 

is their residence all the year round; and. as th> 

are never allowed to appear, she prudently thin 

it needless to be at any expense in apparel 

learning. Her eldest daughter to this day wot 

have neither read nor wrote, if it had not been f 

the butler, who, being the son of a Country attomc 

has taught her such a hand as is generally used i 

ingrossing bills in Chancery. By this time I ha 

sufficiently tired your patience with my domes 

grievances; which I hope you will agree coi 
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not wdl be contained in a narrower compass, 
when you consider what a paradox I undertook to 
maintun in the beginning of my epistle, and which 
manifestly appears to be but too melancholy a truth. 
And now I heartily wish the relation I ha?e given 
of my misfortunes may be of use and benefit to the 
public* By the example I ha?c set before them, 
the truly virtuous wives, may learn to avoid these 
errors which have so unhappily, mis-led mine, and 
which arc visibly these three : First, in mistaking the 
proper objects of her esteem, and fixing her affections 
upon such things as arc only the trappings and de- 
corations of her sex. Secondly, in not distinguish, 
ing what becomes the different stages of life. And, 
lastly, the abuse and corruption of some excel- 
lent qualities, which, if circumscribed within just 
bounds, would have been the blessing and prospe. 
rity of her family ; but by a vicious extreme, are like 
to be the bane and destruction of it.' T« 
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Deletiata ilia urhanitate tarn siuUa, 

PETRON. ARB. 

Delighted with unaffected plaizmest. 

That useful part of learning which consists in 
emendations, knowledge of different readings, and 

* As many of our readers may be pleased to see, infurh jM/it- 
raHSus, the original paper in room of which the preceding number 
WIS very early substituted, and as this curiosity may now be inof* 
fensiveiy gratifiedf it is here faithfully reprinted from the copy 
in folio, in its order, marked as at first, No. 318*, only with the 
afMifjfffi of an asterisk. It had the signature T. at the bottom; 
but see the desire annexed to the short letter in the following 
note, both which made the concluding part of Na 330 in tho 
flrigiiiil poblicttion of these papers in folio. 
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the like, is wliat in all ages persons ^ztremelj wise 
and learned hare had in great veneration. For 
this reason I cannot but rejoice at the followiqg epi&- 
tle, which lets ns into the true author of the Jettny to 
Mrs. Maq^aret Clark, part of which I did myself the 
honoiir ^o publish in a former paper. I must confcsi 
I do not naturally affect critical learning ; but findrog 
myself not so much regarded as I am apt to flatter 
myself I may deserve from some professed pa- 
tlroBS of learning, I could not but do myself the 
justice to shew I am not a stranger to such eru- 
dition as they smile upon, if I were duly encou- 
raged. Howerer, this is only to let the world see 
what I could do ; and shall not gi?e my reader any 
more of this kind, if he will forgi?e the ostentatiou 
I shew at present* 

< SIR, March 13, lyxi^t. 

^ Upon reading your paper of yesterday, 
I took the pains to look out a copy I had formcrljr 
taken, and remembered to be very like your lasi 
letter: comparing them, I found they were the 
yery same ; and haTe, underwritten, sent you that 
part of it which you say was torn off. I hope you 
will insert it, that posterity may know 'twas Gabrie 
Bullock that made love in that natural style of whid 
you seem to be fond. But, to let you see I haTi 
other manuscripts in the same way, I have sent yoi 
inclosed three copies, faithfully taken by my owi 
hand from the originals, which were wrote by ] 
Yorkshire gentleman of a good estate to madaa 
Mary, and an uncle of hers, a knight Tery wel 
known by the most ancient gentry in that am 
s^eral other counties of Great Britain. I hart 
exactly followed the form and spelling. Ihayi 
been credibly informed that Mr. William Bullock 
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the famous comedian^ is the descendant of this 
Gabrid, who begot . Mr. William Bullock's great 
grandfather, on the body of the aboTe-mentioned 
Mrs. Margaret Clark. As neither Speed, nor Baker, 
nor Selden, take notice of it, I will not pretend 
to be positive ; but desire that the letter may be 
reprinted, and what is here recovered may be in 
Italics. 

lam, SIR, 

Your daily Reader.' 

^ To her I xery much respect^ Mrs. Margaret Clark. 

^ LovELT, and oh that I could M'rite loving 
Mrs. Margaret Clark, I pray you let affection ex- 
cuse presumption. Having been so happy as to 
enjoy the sight of your sweet countenance and 
comely body sometimes when I had occasion to 
buy treacle or liquorish powder at the apothecary's 
shop, I am so enamoured with you, that I can no 
more keep clbse my flaming desire to become your 
servant. And I am the more bold now to write to 
your sweet self, because I am now my own man, 
and may match where I please ; for my father is 
taken away; and now I am come to my living, 
which is ten yardland, apd a house; and there is 
never a yardlaiid * in our field but is as well worth 
ten pounds a year as a thiers worth a halter ; and 
all ' my brothers and sisters are provided for : be- 
sides! have good household stuff, though I say it^ 
both brass and pewter, linens and woollens; and 
though my house be thatched, yet if you and I 
match, it shall go hard but I will have one half of 
it slated. If you shall think well of this motion, 1 
win wait upon you as soon as my. new clothes s^e 

* Id some counties 20 in somp 24 9Qdin others 30 acres •£ 
land. Fhjgaia Terra, 

jc3 



I 
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made, and hay-hairest is in. I could, though I 
say it, hare good matches in our town; but my mo- 
thfr (GotPs peace be with her) charged me upon her 
death^bcd t6 marry a gentlewomati, one who had been 
weU trained up in the sowing and cookery, I do not 
think but that if you and I can agree to marry j and lay 
our means together j I shall be made grand jury^nuM 
ere two or three years come about ^ and that will be a 
great credit to us. If I could luive got a messenger for 
sixpence^ I would have sent one on purpose^ and some 
trifle or other for a token of my love; but I hope there 
is nothing lost for that neither. Soy hoping you will 
take this letter in good part, and answer it with what 
care and speed you can, I rest and remainj 

Yours, if my own, 
Swepston, ^f* Gabriel Bullock, 

iicicesterahire* now my father is d^. 

< When the coal earts come, I shall send oftener j 
and may come in one of them mysdf *.' 

< Tor sir William to go to london at Westminster re^ 

member a parlement, 

< 81 A, 

^ WiLLiAM,^i hope that you are well, i 
write to let you know that i am in troubel about a 
lady your nease ; and i do desire that you will be 
nty friend; for when i did com to see her at your 
hadl, i was mighty Abucsed. i would fain a see 
you at topccUff, and thay would not let me go to 
you; but i desire that you will be our friends, for 
it i^ no dishonor neither for you nor she, for God did 
make us all. i wish that i might see you, for 
they say that you are a good man ; and many doth 

*See No. \%\^ and note, where this letter is given impeifectlya 
Mfj jD/jplied otherwise. 
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>ancler at it, bat madam notion is abucsed and 
ited two i belicTe. i might a bad many a lady^ 
t i con hare none but her with a good consons^ 
* there is a God that know our hearts, if you and 
ilam norton will come to York, there I shill 
iet you if God be willing and if yon be pleased, 
be not angterie till yon know the trutes of things. 

^ I give my to me lady, and 

Gcorffc Nelson *"* .^'- Aysenby, and to 

^ ' madam norton, March th« 

19th, 1706.' 

This is for madam mary norton di/iforth Lady sk€ 

•went to York. 

^ Madam Mart. Deare loWng sweet 
ly, i hope you are well. Do not go to london^ 
they will put you in the nunnery ; and heed not 
rs. Lucy what she saith to you, for she will ly 
i ceat you. go from to another place, and we 
1 gate wed so with speed, mind what i write to 
1, for if they gate you to london they will keep 
A there ; and so let us gate wed, and we will 
ii go. so if yon go to london, you rueing your- 
'. so heed not what none of them saith to you 
us gate wed, and we shall lie to gader any time. 
'iU do any thing for you to my poore. i hope the 
il will faile them all, for a hellish qompany 
re be. from there cursed trick and mischiefus 
ys good lord bless and dcliyer both you and me. 

' I think to be at York the 24 day.» 

^his is for. madam mary norton to goto london for 
a lady that belongs to dishforth, 

^ Madam Mary, i hope you are well. 
m Boary that you went away from York, deare 
ing sweet lady, i writt to let you know that i do 
oaiflL faithfuil; and if can let me kuov NiYv^t^ \ 

b 
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can meet jouy i will wed you, and i will do an 
fhihg to my poor; for you are a good woman, an 
"^ ill be a loving Misteris. i am in trouBd for yoi 
do if you will come to york i will wed you. so wil 
speed come, and i will ha?c none but yon. si 
sweet loTc, heed not what ito say to mc, and wi 
^peed come; heed not what none of them say * 
y(>u ; your Maid makes you belieyc ought. 

So deare love think of Mr. george Nillson wi 
speed i 1 sent 9 or 3 letters before. 

^ I gave misteris clcock some nots, and thay put o 
in pruson all the night for me p^s, and non nc 
whear i was, and i did gat cold. 

But it is for mrs. Lucy to go a good way frc 
home, for in york a^d round about she is knowi 
to writ any more her deeds, the same will tell h 
son| is hlsLck within, hor corkis stinks of hell. 

« March 19th, 1706 

* In a MS. written by Dr. Birch, now before the annotate! 
is said, that an original number of the Spectator in folio i 
withdrawn at the time of its republication in volnmes, on the 
monstrance of a £uniiy who conceived themselves injured by 
appearance in print. It was, most probably, this very pape 

The following short letter, with the desire annexed to it, 
subjoined to No. 330 in the original publication of the Specta 
in folio : as they evidently relate to this paper, which wai t 
pressed very soon after itft original d4te, they are here reprin 
for the first time. 

'MB. SPECTATOR, March 18, z7zx« 

* The ostentation you shewed yesterday [March : 
would, have been pardonable, had you provided better for 
two extremities of your paper, and placed in tlic one the Id 
K, in the other, 

Aetiio quid meditaMS nugarum et tttut In illis, 
A woid to the wise* 

I am your most humble servant, 

T. TXASa.' 

According to tlie emendation of the above corregpondent, 
reader is desired, in the paper of the Z7th^ to read R for 1 
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Irt iamm rtstai^ Nmma qua devemit ei Amctu, 

HOR. 1 Ep. vi. If* 

With Anois, and with Kuma, kings of Ronie« 
Wfi must dcicend into the silent tomb. 

r fttead Sir Roger de Coverley told me t'other 
!it^ ik9,t be had been reading my paper upon 
•taiinster.4ibbey, in which, says he, there are a 
it many Ingenious fancies. lie told me at thn 
le time, thai he observed I had promised an- 
sr paper upon the tombs, and that he should 
Kind to go and see them with me, not having 
ted them since he had read history. I could 
imagine how this came into the knight^s head^ 

I recollected that he had been very busy all last 
imer upon Bajkcr^s Chronicle, which he has 
*ted several times in his disputes with Sir Andrew 
leport since his last coming to town. Accord. 
J I promised to call upon him the next mora* 
^ that we might go together to the abbey. 

found the knight under his butler's hands, who 
ays shares him. He was no sooner dressed, 
a he called for a glass of the widow Truby's 
)er, which he told me he always drank before 
went abroad. He recommended to me a drant 
it At the same time, with so miMsh heartiness, 

I I could not forbear drinking it. As soon as I 
got it down, I found it very unpalatable; upon 

dh the knight, observing taat I had made seve. 
wry faces, told me that he knew I should not 
! it at first, but that it was the best thing in the 
'Id ngainBt the stouc or gravel. 
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I could have nished indeed that he had ac- 
quainted me -with the virtues of it sooner ; but it 
ivas too late to complain, and I knew what he had 
done was out of good will. Sir Roger told me fur- 
ther, that he looked upon it to be very good for a 
man whilst he staid in town, to keep off .infection, 
and that he got together a quantity of it upon the 
first news of the sickness being at Dantzick :. when 
of a siidden turning short to one of his; servants, 
who stood behind him, he bid him call a hackney- 
coach, and take care it was an elderl^y man' tlurtr 
drove it. 

He then resumed his discpurse upon Mrs* 
Truby's water, telling me that the widow Tmby 
wai^ one who did more good than all the doctors 
and apothecaries in the country ; that she distill- 
ed evary poppy that grew within five miles of 
her; that she distributed her water gratis among 
all sorts of people : to which the knight added that 
she had a very great jointure, and that the whole 
country would fain have it a match between him 
and her ; ' and truly,' says Sir Roger, ^ If I had not 
been engaged, perhaps 1 could not have dono 
better.' 

His discourse was broken o£f by his man's tell- 
ing him he had called a coach. Upon our going 
to it, after having cast his eye upon the wheels, 
he asked the coachman if his axle*tree was good; 
upon the fellow's telling him he would warrant 
it, the knight turned to me, told me he looked like 
an honest man, and went in without further cere* 
mony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir Roger, popping 
out his head, called the coachman down from his 
box, and, upon prcseuting himst-lf at the windoif^ 
ask^d him if he smoked. As I was considering 
what this would end in^ he bid him stop by the 
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nj at any good tobacconist's, and take in a roll of 
heir best Virginia. Nothing material happened 
n the remuning part of our journey, till we were 
etdown at the west end of the abbey. 

As 'we went up the body of the church, the 
uught pointed at the trophies upon one of the new 
nonuments, and cry'd out, ^ A brave man, I war- 
ant him!' Passing afterwards by Sir Cloudslcy Sho. 
d, he flung his hand that way, and cried ^ Sir Cloud, 
ley Shovel! a very gallant man.' As wc stood be- 
ore Bosby's tomb, the knight uttered himself again 
Iter the same manner: ^ Dr. Busby! a great man: 
te whipped my grandfather ; a very great man ! I 
kotfld hare gone to him myself, if I had not been a 
ilockhead : a very great man !' 

We were Immediately conducted into the little 
jRipel on- the right hand. Sir Roger, planting him. 
elf.atonr historian's elbow, was very attentive to 
!Tery thing he said, particularly to the account he 
[Kf e US of the lord who had cut off the king of 
Iftoroeco's head. Among several other figures, he 
rai very well pleased to see the statesman Cecil 
ipon his- knees; and concluding them all to be 
(reat men, was conducted to the figure which re- 
)resents that martyr to good housewifery who died 
yf the prick of a needle. Upon our interpreter's 
tdlingus that she was a maid of honour to queen 
ESlizabeth,the knight was very inquisitive into her 
uuDe and family; and-, after having regarded her 
Inger for some time, > I wonder,' says he, ^ that Sir 
Richa^ Baker has said nothing of her in his 
Chronicle.' 

We were then conveyed to the two coronation 
diairs, where my old friend, after having heard 
that the stone underneath the most ancient of them, 
irhidi watf brought from Scotland, was called 
Jacob's pillar, sat himself down in the' chair, and, 
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looking like the figure of an old Gothic king, askdi 
our interpreter, what authority they had to n; 
that Jacob had eTcr been in Scotland ? The idlow, 
instead of returning him an answer, tokt him, tint 
he hoped his honour would pay his forfeit. I cooU 
obsenre Sir Roger a little rufiied upon bdng tktf 
trepanned ; but our guide not insisting upon his de- 
mand, the knight soon recovered his good humour, 
and whispered in my ear, that if Will Wimble, 
were with us, and saw those two chairs, it wonUI 
go hard but he would get a tobacco stopper out oi 
one or t'other of them. 

Sir Roger, in the next plaoe, laid his hand upoi 
Edward the Third's sword, and, leasing upon tk( 
pommel of it, gave us the whole history of tki 
Black Prince; concluding, that in Sir Ricbaif 
Baker's opinion, Edward the Third was one of thi 
greatest princes that erer sat upon the Englisl 
tiirone. 

We were then shown Edward the Confessor' 
tomb ; upon whioh Sir Roger acquainted us, thi 
he was the first who touched for the evil: am 
aftewards Henry the Fourth's; upon which h 
•hook his head, and told us there was fine reading i 
the casualties of that reign. 

Our conductor then pointed to that monumei 
where there is the figure of one of our Englia 
kings without a head; and upon giving us i 
know, that the head^ which was of beaten silre 
had been stolen away several years since ; ^ Son 
whig, I'll warrant you,' says Sir Roger; ^ you ong] 
to lock up your kings better; they will carry c 
the body too, if you don't take care.' 

The glorious names of Henry the Fifth and qnec 
Elizabeth gave the knight great opportunities i 
shining, and of doing justice tO' Sir iiichard Bakei 
who^ as our knight observed with some surpri* 
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1^ ft gfent mulj kings in him, whoM monameQts 
be bad not seen in the abbey. 

For my own part, I could not but be pleased to 
■see the knight shew such an honest passion for the 
glory of his country, and such a respectful gratitude 
to the memory of its princes. 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of. my 
good old friend, which flows out towards every one 
he converses with, made him very kind to our 
interpreter, whom he looked upon as an extraordi. 
nary man : for which reasoa he shook him by the 
hand at parting, telling him, that he should be very 
glad to sce.him at his lodgings in Norfolk-buildings, 
aod talk over the^e matters with him more at 
leisure. L. 



■^ 
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Mtxima iAetur fntm reveretiita 






JUV. 8«t. xiT. 47< 



To youth the greatest reverence ii doe. 






Toe following letters, written by two very con. 
siderate correspondents, both under twenty years of 
age, are very good arguments of the necessity of 
taking into consideration the mapy inddeats which 
affect the education of youth. 

^ SIR, 

^ I HATE long expM^ted that, in the course 

of your observations upon the several parts of hu- 

L man life, you would one thne or other fall upon a 

Sfibject, whichi since you have not, I take the 

I VOL. XI0 L 
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liberty to recommend to you. What I mean is, tiie 
patronage of young modest men to snch as are able 
to countenance, and introduce them into the world. 
For want of such assistances, a youth of merit lan- 
guishes in obscurity or poverty when his dream, 
stances arc low, and runs into riot and excess when 
his fortunes are plentiful. I cannot make myself 
better understood, than by sending you a history of 
myself, which 1 shall desire you to insert in your 
paper, it being the only way I hare of expressing my 
gratitude for the highest obligations imaginable. 

' I am the son of a merchant of the city of Lon- 
don, who, by many losses, was reduced from a very 
luxuriant trade and credit to very narrow circnm- 
stances, in comparison to that of his former abun- 
dance. This took away the vigour of his mind, and 
all manner of attention to a fortune which he now 
thought desperate ; insomuch that he died without 
a will, having before buried my mother, in the midst 
of his other misfortunes. I was sixteen years of 
age when I lost my father; and an estate of 200^ 
a year came into my possession, without friend or 
guardian to instruct me in the management or enjoy- 
ment of it. The natural consequence of this was 
(though I wanted no director, and soon had fellows 
who found me out for a smart young gentleman, and 
led me into all the debaucheries of which I was ca- 
pable), that my companions and I could not well bo 
supplied without running in debt, which I did very 
frankly, till I was arrested, and conveyed, with a 
guard strong enough for the most desperate assassin, 
to a bailiff's house, where I lay four days, surrounded 
with very merry, but not very agreeable company. 
As soon as I had extricated myself from that shame* 
ful confinement, I reflected upon it with so much 
horror, that I deserted all my old acquaintance, and 
took cLambcrs in an inn of cowct^ with a resolution 
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to study the law with ail possible application. I 
trifled away a whole year in looking over a thousand 
intricacies, without a friend to apply to in any case 
of dpubt; so that I only liTcd there among men, aa 
little children are sent to school before they are ca- 
pable of improvement, only to be out of harm's way. 
la the midst of this state of suspense, not knowing 
how to dispose of myself, I wus sought for by a re- 
lation of mine ; who, npon observing a good incll- 
Ution in me, used me with great familiarity, and 
carried me to his seat in the country. When I came 
there, he introduced me to all the good company in 
the county ; and the great obligation I have to him 
for this kind notice, and residence with him ever 
since, has made so strong an impression upon me, 
that he has an authority of a father over me, found, 
ed upon the love of a brother. I have a good study 
of books, a good stable of horses always at my com. 
mond ; and, though I am not now quite eighteen yean 
of age, familiar converse on his part, and a strong 
ioclination to exert myself on mine, have had an 
effect upon me that makc^ me acceptable wherever 
I go. Thus, Mr. Spectator, by this gentleman's fa- 
vour and patronage, it is my own fault if I am not 
iriser and richer every day 1 live. I speak this af 
wdl by subscribing the initial letters of my name to 
thank him, as to incite others to an imitation of his 
virtue. It would be a worthy work to shew what 
great charities are to be done without expense, and 
how many noble actions are. lost, out of inadver- 
tency, in persons capable of performing them, if 
they were put in mind of it. If a gentleman of 
figure in a county would make his family a pattern 
of 'sobriety, good sense, and breeding, and would 
kindly endeavour to inQucnce the eilucation and 
growing prospects of the younger gentry about him, 
I am apt to believe it would save him a ^rcat dcaJl 

l2 
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of stale beer dn a public occasion, and rendet* 
the lieader of his country from their gratitude to 
instead of being a slave to their riots and tnmul 
order to be tnade their representatite. The 
thing might be recommended to all -Who hare : 
any progress in atiy parts of knowledge, oi 
rived at any degree in a profession : others 
gain preferments and fortunes from their pati 
but I have, I hope, received from mine good 1 
and virtues. I repeat to you, sir, my reqne 
print this, in return for aJl the evil an helpless oi 
shall ever escape, and all the good he shall rece 
this life ; both which are wholly owing to thb gi 
man's favour to, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient servant, 

S. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM a lad of about fourteen. I 
vAghiy pleasure in learning. I have been t 
Latin School four years. I donU know I ever { 
truant, or neglected any task my master set i 
my life. I think oil what I reaa in school, at! 
home at noon and night, and so intently, that ] 
often gone half a mile out of ttiy Way, not mi 
whither I went. Our maid tells ine she often 
me talk Latin in my sleep, and I dream two oi 
nights in a week I am reading Juvenal and H 
My master seems as well pleased with my pei 
ances as any boy's in the same class. I think 
know my own mind, I would choose rather t 
Scholar than a prince without learning. I have 
good affectionate father ; but though very rich, 
mighty near, that he thinks much of the charges 
edncation. He often tells me he believes my s 
big will min him 3 that I cost him God knows 
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in books. I tremble to tell him I want one. I am 
forced to keep my pocket-money, and lay it out for a 
book now and then, that he don't know of. He has 
ordered my master to buy no more books for me, but 
says he wUI buy them himself. I asked him for Ho. 
race V other day, and he told me in a passion he did 
not bdiere I was fit for it, but only my master had a 
mind to make him think I had got a ^reat way in my 
kaming. I am sometimes a month behind other 
boys in getting the books my master gives orders for. 
All the boys in the school, but I, ha?c the classic au- 
tiiors tM usum delphini^ gilt and lettered on the back. 
My father is often reckoning up how long I have 
been at school, and tells me he fears I do little good. 
My father's carriage so discourages mc, that he 
makes me grow dull and melancholy. My master 
wonders what is the matter with me ; I am afraid to 
tell him; for he is a man that loves to encourage 
learning, and would be apt to chide my father, and, 
not knowing his temper may mak^ him worse. Sir, 
li you have any love for learning, I beg you would 
give me some instructions in this case, and persuade 
parents to encourage their children when they find 
them diligent and desirous of learning. I have heard 
some parents say, they would do any thing for their 
children, if they would but mind their learning : I 
would be glad to be in their place. Dear sir, par. 
don my boldness. If you will but consider and pity 
my case, I will pray for your prosperity as long as 
I live. 

London, Your hnroble servant, 

March a, 17x1. james discipulus.' 

t. 



l3 
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■ Stolidam pneba tihi vtlUrt Utiami 

FEfiS. Sat. iL9t> 

Holds out kii foolish beard for thee to phick^ 

Wtf fetr I was last with my friend Sir Roger in ¥ 

minster- abbey, I obserr^ that he stood loligei' 

ordinary before the bust of a venerable old i 

I was at a loss to guess the reason of it ; when, \ 

some tline, he pointed to the figure, and asked i 

I did not think that our forefathers looked much i 

in their beards than we do without them ? ^ Foi 

part,' says he, ^ when I am itralkiftg in my ga 

in the country, and seie my ancestors, who tnan 

them died before they were of my age, I catinot 

bear regarding them as so many old patriarchs, : 

at the same time, looking upon myself as an 

smock-faced yoting fellow. 1 love to see your A 

hams, your Isaacs, and your Jacobs, as we 1 

them in old pieces of tapestry, with beards In 

their girdles, that coter half the hangings.' 

knight added, ^ if I would recommend beards in 

of my papers, and endeavour to restore human f 

'to their ancient dignity, tliat, upon a month's wi 

ing, he would undertake to lead up the fashion 1 

self in a pair of whiskers.' 

1 i^miled at my friend's fancy ; but, after we par 
could not forbear reflecting on the metamorpb 
our faces have undergone in this particular. 

The beard, conformable to the notion of my fri 
Sir Roger, was for many ages looked upon as 
tjpe of H isdom. Luciau more than once rallies 
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lilosophers of his time, who etideaTourcd to riyal 
te another in beards; atid represents a learned 
in who stood for a professorship in philosophy, as 
qualified for it by the shortness of his beard, 
ACIian, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended 
fie, who wrote against Homer and Plato, and 
Might himself wiser than all who had gone before 
D, tells ns that this Zoilus had a rery long beard 
it hung down upon his breast, bat no hair upon 

head, which he always kept close sha?ed, re. 
ding, it seems, the hairs of his head as so many 
:kers, which, if they had been suffered to grow, 
^t hare drawn away the nourishment from his 
n, and by that means hare starred his beard. 
[ have read somewhere, that one of the popes 
ised to accept an edition of a saint's works, which 
ro presented to him, because the saint, in his 
pes before the book, was drawn without a 
rd. 
i¥e see by these instances what homage the worid 

formerly paid to beards ; and that a barber was 

then allowed to tbake those depredations on the 
» of the learfled, which hate becti permitted him 
late years. 

iccordingly sereral wise nations ha?e been so 
remdy jealous of the least ruffle offered to their 
rds, that they seem to ha^e fixed the point of 
lonr principally in that part. The Spaniards 
t wonderfully tender in this particular. Dob 
8fedb, in his third vision on the last judgment, 

carried the humour rery far, when he tells us 
: one of his vain-glorious countrymen, after haT. 
receited sentence, was taken into custody by a 
pie of efil spirits; but that his guides happen- 
to disorder his mustachoes, they were forc^ to 
»mposc them with a pair of curling-irons before 
r could get him to file off. 
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If we look into the history of our own nation, we 
shall find that the beard llonrished in the Saxon h^ 
tarchj, but was y^rj much discouraged under ik 
Norman line. It shot out, howerer, from time t 
time, in sereral reigns under different shapes. Tb 
last effort it made seems to hare be^. in quee 
Mary's days, as the curious reader may find, if \ 
pleases to peruse the figures of Cardinal Pole an 
Bishop Gaidinor; though, at the same time, I tlun! 
it may be questioned, if zeal against popery has m 
induced our protestant painters to extend, the beaic 
of these two persecutors beyond thdr natnraldimei 
sions,in order to make them appear the.more terriUe 

I find but few beards worth taking notice of in tl 
reign of King James the First. 

During the civil wars there appeared one, whi( 
makes too great a figure in story to be passed ov< 
in silence; I mean that of the redoubted Hudibra 
an account of which Butler has transmitted to po 
terity in the following lines: 

* Hb tawny beard was th' equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face ; 
In cut and dye so like a tile, 
A sudden view it would beguile : 
The upper part thereof was whey, 
The nether orange mixt with grey.' 

The whisker continued for some time among 
after the expiration of beards ; but this is a subji 
which I shatl not here enter upon, having discuss 
it at large in a distinct treatise, which I keep by i 
in manuscript, upon the mnstachoe. 

If my friend Sir Rogcr^s project of introduci 
beards should take effect, I fear the luxury of t 
present age would make it a very expensive fashic 
There is no question but the bi^nx would soon pi 
ride themselves with false ones of the lightest colon 



tnd the most immoderate lengths, A fair beard of 
the tapestry sse, which Sir Roger seems to approTe, 
twM not come under twenty guineas. The famoui 
golden beard of .£scn1apius would hardly be more 
nluable than one made in the extraragance of the 
fashion. 

Besides, we are not certain that die ladies would 
Bot come into the mode, when they take the air om 
borseback. They already appear in hats and feathers, 
eoats and periwigs; and I see no reason why we 
my not suppose that they would haTO their ridldg. 
beards on the same occasion. 

N. B. I may gire the moral of this discourse in 
soother paper. X. 
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-Mmmt attus acmiis 



HOR. I Sat iU. ts. 

He cannot bear the raillerj of the age. 

CBEECH. 

^I)£AR SHORT FACE, 

^ In your speculation of Wednesday last, 
yon haTe giren us some account of that worthy so* 
ciety of brutes the Mohocks ; wherdn you hare par^ 
ticulariy specified the ingenious performances oi the 
lion-tippers, the dancing.masters, and the tumblers; 
but as you acknowledged you had not then a perfect 
iustory of the whole club, you might lery easily 
omit one of the most notable spedes of it, the 
sweaters, which may be reckoned a sort of dancing* 
Blasters too. It is, it seems^ the custom for half si 
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dozcm, or more, of these well •disposed sai 
soon as they hare inclosed the person upo 
tliey design the favour of a sweat, to whip 
swords, and, holding them parallel to the 
they describe a sort of magic circle round al 
with the points. As soon as this piece of coi 
is perfojrmed, tmd the patient without doub^ 
beginning to wax warm, to forward the o] 
that member of the circle towards whom 
rude as to turn his back first, runs his s 
rectly into that part of the patient wherepi 
boys are punished; and as it is very na 
imagine this will soon make him tack about 
other point, every gentleman does himself 
justice as often as he receives the affront. J 
jig has gone two or three times round, and 
tient is thought to have sweat sufficiently, li 
handsomely rubbed down by some attendai 
carry with them instruments for that purp< 
so discharged* This relation I had from a ) 
mine, who has lately been under this discipli 
tells me he had the honour to dance before 
peror himself not without the applause an 
mations both of his imperial majesty and tl 
ring ; though I dare ^ay neither I, nor ai 
acquaintance, ever dreamt he would have 
any reputation by his activity. 

^ I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, I v 
near being qualified to have given you a fait 
painful account of this walking bagnio, if ] 
call it, myself. Going the other night alon 
street, and having, out of curiosity, just ent( 
discourse with a wandering female who wa 
ling the same way, a couple of fellows a 
towards us, drew their swords, and cried 
each other, ^^ A sweat! a sweat!" Whc 
f uspectiDg tbej were some of the ringleadei 
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bignio, I also drew my sword, and demanded i^ 
jMurley ; but finding none would be granted me, and 
perceiying others behind them filing off with great 
diligence to take me in flank, I began to sweat for 
fear of being forced to it: but rery luckily betaking 
mjself to a pair of heels, which 1 had good reason 
to belicfe would do me justice, I instantly got pos- 
session of a Tery snug comer in a neighbouring alley 
that lay in my rear; which post I maintained for 
abofe half an hour with great firmness and resolu. 
tion, though not letting this success so far overcome 
Be as to make me unmindful of the circumspection 
that was necessary to be observed upon my ad« 
Tancing again towards the street; by which pru. 
dence and good management I made a handsome 
and orderly retreat, having suffered no other damage 
is this action than the loss of my baggage, and tho 
dislocation of one of my shoe heels, which last I am 
JQSt now informed is in a fair way of recovery. These 
sweaters, by what I can learn from my friend, and 
by as near a view as I was able to take of them my. 
lelf, seem to me to have at present but a rude kind 
sf discipline amongst them. It is probable, if you 
irould take a little pains with them, they might ba 
lirought into better order. But T'll leave this to your 
)wn discretion ; and will only add, that if you think 
t worth while to insert this by way of caution to 
those who have a mind to preserve their skins whole 
rrom thb sort of cupping, and tell them at the same 
time the hazard of treating with night-walkers, yon 
will perhaps oblige others, as well as 

Your very humble servant, 

JACK LIGUTFOOT. 

^ p. S. My friend will have me acquaint you, that 
though he would iK>t willini^ly detract from the merit 
of that extraordinary strokcsman Mr. Spt\^liUY> ^^t 
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it is his real opinion , that some of those fdio 
vfho are employed as rubbers to this new-fasbioi 
bagnio, have struck as bold strokes as ever he did 
his life. 

< I bad sent this four-ahd-twentj hours sooner, 
I had not had the misfortune of being in a gr 
donbt about the orthii^aphy of the word bagn 
I consulted se?en4 dictionaries, but found no reli 
at last ha? iqg recQurie both to the bagnio in Ne 
gate-street, and to that in Chancery.lane, and fii 
ing the original manuscripts upon the sign.poste 
«ach to agree Ittemiiy irith my own spelling, I 
turned home full of satisfaction, .in order to.(Usp» 
this epistle.* 

^ MR. SPECTATOR,' " ' 

^ As you have t^en miost of tiie circi 
stances of human life into your consideration, 
the underwritten thought it not improper for us i 
to represent to you ouri^opdition. We ^re tl 
ladies who lire in tl^i country, and the grea 
improTement we. majie is, by reading. .. We 1 
taken a small journal of our lives, and find it 
tremelj oppodt^ to yo^r bst Tuesday's specnlat 
We rise by seven, ai^d-pass the beginning of each 
in devotion, and lool^ing. into those affiurs that 
within the occiirrences of a retired life ; in the 
temoop w^e soqsetim^ enjoy the good companj 
some friiend or neighbour) or dse work or read 
night we retire to our chambers, and take leavi 
each other for the whole night at tei^ o'clock, 
take particular care never to l^e sick of a Sum 
Mr. Spectator, we are all very good maids, but 
bitious of characters ^hich we think more lauda 
that of being very good wives. If any of your < 
respondents inquire for a spouse for an honest cq 
try genticman^ whose estate is uot dippe^^ 
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want5 a wife tbat can save half his rcrcnue, and } ct 
make a better figure than any of his neighbours of 
the same estate, with fiDcr^breti wonicu, you shall 
hare furtlier notice from, 

•IB, 

Yoor courteous readers, 

MAHTUA BUSIE. . 



T. 



PKBORAXl THKIITT. 
ALIC-C EARLY.* 
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■ ■■ ■ pttai itt urtamina di-vBs. 

TIRO. 

He calls cnihattled deities to armi. 

We are now entering upon the sixth book of Para, 
dise Lost, in which the poet describes the battle of 
the angels; haiing raised his reader's expectation, 
and prepared him for it by sereral passages in the 
preceding books. I omitted quoting these passages 
in nnr olisierTations on the former bookd, haying pur. 
poady rctenred them for the opening of this, the sub. 
ject of which gare occasion to them. The au thorns 
hnagination was so inflamed with this great srene of 
action, that whererer he speaks of it, he rises, if 
possible, above himself. Thus, where he mentions 
Satan in the beginning of his poem. 

« Him the almighty Power 

HvlM headlong flaming from th' ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
TVhodurit defy th' OnmipotcDt to arms. 
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We hare likewise seteraJ noble hints of it in &( 
infernal conference: 

* .O prince ! O chief of many tlirened powcr% 

That led th* embattled seraphim to war. 

Too well I see and rue the dire event. 

That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 

Hath lost ns heav*n; and all this mighty hose 

In horrible destruction laid thus low. 

But see I the an|;ry victor has recall*d ^ 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 

Back to the gates of heav*n. The sulphurous hail 

Shot after us in storm, overblown, hachlaidj 

The fiery surge, that from the precipice 

Of heav'n received us falling: and the thunder, 

Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 

Perhaps has spent his shafts, and ceases now 

To bellow through the vast and boundless deep.* 

There are several other very stiblime images < 
the same sabject in the first book, as also in tl 
second : 

' What when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heav*n's afliicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us; this hell then seem*d 
A refuge from those wound s * 

In short, the poet nerer mentions any thing 
this battle, bnt in such images of greatness and t< 
ror as arc suitable to the subject. Among scve 
others I cannot forbear quoting that passage vtrh< 
the Power, who is described as presiding over i 
chaos, spt^ks in the second book : 

* Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old. 
With faltering speech and visage incompos*d, 
Answer 'd, ** I know thee, stranger, who thou art. 
That mighty leading angel, who of late 
Made head against heaven's King, the overthrown. 
I saw and heard; for such a numVous host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted deep 
With rum upon ruin, rout c^ tout. 
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Confusion wone confounded; and heaTen*8 gates - 
Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands 
Pursuing——* 

t required great pr^nancy of invention , and 
Dgth of imagination, to fill this battle with such 
umstances as should raise and astonish the mind 
he reader ; and at the same time an exactness of 
;ment, to avoid efery thing that might appear 
t or trivial. Those who look into Homer are 
)rised to find his battles still rising one above an- 
;r, and improving in horror to the conclusion of 
Iliad. MUton's fight of angels is wrought up 
I the same beauty. It is ushered in with such 
s of wrath as are suitable to Omnipotence in. 
led. The first engagement is carried on under 
pe of fire, occasioned by the flights of innumer. 
burning darts and arrows which are discharged 
Q either host. The second onset is still more 
iblc, as it is filled with those artificial thunders, 
ch seem to make the victory doubtful, and pro. 
i a kind of consternation even in the good an. 
. This is followed by the tearing up of moun. 
5 and promontories ; till in the last ])lace Mes. 
comes forth in the fulness of majesty and terror. 
I pomp of his appearanpe, amidst the roarings of 
Uinnders, the flashes of his lightnings, and 
noise of his chariot-wheels, is described with th« 
ost flights of human imagination, 
liere is nothing in the first and last day's engage. 
it which does uot^appear natural, and agreeablo 
ugh to the ideas most readers would conceiTc of a 
t between two armies of angels, 
'he second day's engagement is apt to startle an 
Ration which has not been raised and qualified 
such a description, by the roadiug of the ancient 
ts, and of Homer in particular. It was certainly 
ry bold thought in our author, to ascribe the firtt 

m2 
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use of artillery to the rebel ingels. Bat U ^lich t 
pernicious invention may be well supposed to hare 
proceeded from such authors, so it enters very pro« 
perly into the thoughts of that being, who is til 
along described as aspiring to the majesty of his 
Maker. Snch engines were the only instmrnenti 
he could ha?e made use of to imitate those thunders, 
that in all poetry, both sacred and profane, are te» 
presented as the arms of the Almighty. The tear- 
ing up the hills was not altogether so daritlg t 
thought as the former. We are, in some measure, 
prepared for such an incident by the description of 
the giant's war, which we meet with ankong the 
ancient poets. What still made this circumstance 
the more proper for the poet*s use, is the opinion of 
many learned men, that the fable of the giant's war, 
which makes a great a noise in antiquity, and gafe 
birth to the sublimest description in Hesiod's works, 
was an allegory founded upon this very tradition of a 
fight between the good and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to consider with 
what judgment Milton, in this narration, has avoided 
every thing that is mean and trivial in the descrip* 
tions of the Latin and Greek poets ; and at the same 
time improved every great hint which he met with 
in their works upon this subject. Homer, in that 
passage with Longinus has celebrated for its sub. 
limencss, and which Virgil and Ovid have copied 
after him, tells us, that the giants threw Ossa upon 
Olympus, and Pelion upon Ossa. He adds an epi« 
thet to Pelion (eho(rl(pv>J,ov\ which very much sweOf 
the idea, by bringing up to the reader's imagination 
all the woods that grew upon it. There is further a 
greater beauty in hb singling out by names these 
three remarkable mountains so well known to the 
Greeks. This last is such a beauty, as the scene 
#f Milton's war could not possibly furnish him with. 
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~. Claudian, in his fragment upon the giant's war, has 

m gifoii full scope to that n'ildncss of imagination 

)^ ivhich was natural to him. lie tells us that the giants 

I tore up whole islands by the roots, and threw them 

Vi at the gods. He describes one of them in particular 

RT taking up Lcmnos in his arms, and whirling it to the 

K skies, with all Vulcan's shop in the midst of it. 

]( Another tears up mount Ida, with the river Eni- 

3£ pcus, which ran down the sides of it; but the poet, 

r; not content to describe him with this mountain upon 

;,! his shoulders, tells us that the river ilowed down hii 

1 back as ho held it up in that posture. ItisYisiblo 

^ to every judicious reader, that such ideas savour 

.? more of tlie burlesque than of the sublime. They 

/ proceed from a wantonness pf imagination, and ra. 

thcr divert the mind than astonish it. Milton has 

taken every thing that is- sublime in these several 

passages, and composes out of them the following 

great image : 

* From their foundations loosSiing to nnd fro, 
They plvck'd the seated hills, with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy topi 
yplifcing bore tbcm in their bands.* 

We have the full majesty of Homer in this short 
description, improved by the imagination of Clau- 
dian, without its puerilities. 

I need not point out the description of the fallen 
angels seeing the promontories hanging over their 
heads in such a dreadful manner, with the other 
numberless beauties in this book, which are so con- 
spicuous, that they cannot escape the notice of the 
most ordinary reader. 

There are indeed so many wonderful strokes of 
poetry in this book, and such a variety of sublime 
ideas, that it would have been impossible to hav« 
given them a place within the bounds of this paper. 

m3 
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Besides that I find it in a great measnre done 
hand at the end of my lord Roscomoiou's Es 
Translated Poetry. I shall refer my reader 
for some of the master-strokes of the sixth b 
Paradise Lost^ though at the same time th 
many others which that noble author has not 
notice of; ' 

Miit«m, notwithstanding the sublime gen 
was master of>- has in this book drawn to his 
aace aU -the kelps he could meet with amo 
ancient poets. The sword of Michael, which 
so great a harock among the bad angels, wai 
him^^'wearetold, out of the armoury of Go 



"But the sword 



t)f Michael from the annoiiry of God ' 
Was i^v'n him temper*d so, that neither keea 
Nor aoiid mif ht resist that edge; it met 
The sword of Satatu with steep fqrce to smite 
Descending, and in halt, cut sheer _ 



This passage is a copy of that in Virgil , ^ 
the poet tdls us, that the sword of Mtieas^ whi 
given him by a deity, broke into pieces the sv 
Turnus, which came from' a mortal forge, 
moral in this place is divine, so by the way i 
observe, that the bestowing on a man who is fa 
by heavien such an allegorical weapon is vei 
formablc to the old eastern way of thinking 
only Homer has made use of it, but we f 
Jewish hero in the book of Maccabees, w 
fought the battles of the chosen people with s 
glory and success, receiving in his dream a 
from the hand of the prophet Jeremiah, 
following passage, wherein Satan is descr 
wounded by the sword of Michael, is in imiti 
Homer : 

' The gridine sword with discontinuous wound 
Fass'd through him; hut th* ethereal substance c 
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Not long diYi^ible } and from the gaah 
A stream of nectaroHs humour Issuing flowM 
Sanffuine, (such as celestial spirits may Meed) 
And all his armouf stain'd ' » ■ ' 

Homer tells us in the same manner, that vlpon 
Uomodes wounding the gcxls, there llowed from the 
ivoond an ichor, or pure kind of blood, M'hich was 
not bred from mortal Tiaad^ ; aitd that, though the 
pain was exqnisiioly great, the woand soon closod 
np and healed in those bddgs who arte tcstfd with 
immortality. 

1 question not but Milton in his description of his 
farious Moloch Hying from the battle, and bellowing 
vith the wound he had received, had his eye on 
Mars in the Iliad: who, upon liis being wounded, 
is represented 4is retiring out of the fight, and mak. 
ing an outcry louder than that of a whole army 
vhen it begins the charge. Homer adds, that the 
Greeks and Trojans, wlio where engaged in a ge- 
neral battle, were terrified on each side with the 
bellowing of this wounded deity. The reader 
vill easily obscrre how Milton has kept all the 
borror of this Image, without running into the ridi* 
sale of it : 

• — Where the mieht tff Ga!>riel fought. 

And with fierce ensigns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moi'och, furious king! who him defy*d. 
And at hi» chariot- wheek to dr^ig him bound 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy One of heav'a 
RefrainM his tongue blasphemous : but anon 
Down cloven to the waist, with shatter'd arms 
And oncouth pain, fled bdiowing * 

Milton has likewise raised his description in this 
kH)k with many images taken out of the poetical 
tarts of scripture. The Messiah's chariot, as I hara 
lefore taken notice, is foruicd upon a yision of £ze- 
iely who, as Grotius^¥>b6erv^9 has yery muph Ia 
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him of Homer's spirit ia the poetical parts of \m 

prophecy. 

The following lilies^ in that glorious commissioi 

which is giving the Messiah to extirpate the host 

of rebel angels^ is drawn from a sublime passage in 

the psalms: 
« 

* Go then, thou mightijest, In thy Father's might! 
Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That take heav*n*s basis ; bring forth all my war» 
My bow, my thmlder j my almighty arms 
Gird 00, and swx>rd oa thy puissant thigh.* 

The reader will easily discover many other strokes 
of the same nature. 

There is no question but Milton had heated hh 
imagination with the fight of tlic gods in Homer 
before he entered into this engagement of the angels 
Homer there gives us a scene of men, heroes, an< 
gods, mixed together in battle. Mars animates ih 
contending armies, and lifts up his voice in such 
manner, that it is heard distinctly amidst all th 
shouts and confusion of the fight. Jupiter at tl 
same time thunders over their heads ; while Nq| 
tune raises such a tempest, that the whole field < 
battle, and all the tops of the mountains, shalt 
about them. The poet tells us, that Pluto himsel 
whose habitation was in the very centre of tl 
earth, was so aifrighted at the shock, that he lea] 
from his throne. Homer afterwards describes Vu 
can as pouring down a storm of fire upon tlic riv< 
Xanthus, and Minerva as throwing a rock at Mart 
who, he tells us, covered seven acres in his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle of tl 
gods every thing that is great and terrible in natur 
Milton has filled his fight of good and bad ange 
with all the like circumstances of horror. The shoi 
oi armies^ th« rattling of brazen chariot, the hurlii 
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of rocks and mountains, the carthqnakc, (he iirc, the 
thunder, are all of them employed to lift np the 
rider's imagination, and gUe him a suitablfi idea of 
so great an action. With what art has the poet re- 
presented the yfho]e body of the earth trembling^ 
•Ten before it was created ! 

* All heaT*xi resounded; and had earth been then^ 
All earth had to its centre ihook ' 

In how snUimc and jast a manner does he after. 
wards describe the whole hea?to shaking nnder the 
wheels of the Messiah's chariot, with that exception 
to the throne of God ! 



-Under his bumine wheels 



The steadfast empyrean shook throaghoot, 
All but the throne itself of God * 

Notwithstanding the Messiah appears clothed 
With so much terror and majesty, the poet has 
itill found means to make his readers conceiye an 
idea of him beyond what he himself is aMe to de- 
scribe: 

* Yet half his strength he put not forth, but chetk'd 
His thunder in n^id volley; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of heaVen/ 

In a word, Milton's genius, which was so great 
in itself, and so strengthened by all the helps of 
learning, appeats in this book every way equal to 
^is subject, which was the most sublime that could 
enter into the thoughts of a poet. As he knew all 
the arts of affecting the mitad, he has given it certain 
resting-places, and opportunities of recorering it* 
*elf from time to time; several spcieches, reflections, 
similitudes, and the like reliefs, being interspersed 
to diversify his narration, and ease the attention of 
tika reader. • L. 
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P'oluisti^ i* suo gentre^ unumqaemque mutrum fuA 
quemdam cue Roscium^ dixistique turn torn ea qtus Tecta itui 
probarit fusm qua frava iwd fasHdiU aHMtrescere. 

CIC.de Gestu. 

Yon wonld have each of us be a land of Roscins in hisivaj; 
and you have sasd that fastidious men are not so much pleaoi 
with what is right, as disgusted at what is wrong. 

It is very natural to take for oar whole lives a ligU 
impression of a thing, which at first fell into con- 
tempt with us for want of consideration. The real 
use of a ccrtsun qualification (which the wiser pari 
of mankind look upon as at best an indifferaai 
thing, and generally a frivolous circumstance) showi 
the ill consequence of such prepossessions. What! 
mean is the art, skill, accomplishment, or whatere 
you will call it, of daucing;. I knew a gentleman o 
great abilities, who bewailed the want of this pai 
of his education to the end of a very honourable life 
He observed that there was . not occasion for th 
common use of great talents ; that they are but se! 
dom in demand ; and that these Tery great talen 
were often rendered useless to a man for want < 
small attainments. A good mien (a becoming nu 
tion, gesture, and aspect) is natural to some men 
but even these would be highly more graceful i 
their carriage, if what they do from the force of ns 
turc were confirmed and heightened from the fon 
of reason. To one who has not at all considered i 
to mention the force of reason on such a subject wi 
appear fantastical ; but when you have a little a 
tended to it, an asseo^bly of men will have qui 
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mother view ; and they will tell jon, it is evident 
from plain and infallible rules, why thif man, ^ith 
those beautiful features, and a wcll-fashioned person, 
is not so agreeable as he who sits by him without 
any of those adyantagcs. When we read, we do 
it without any exerted act of memory that present 
pud shape of the letters ; but habit makes us do it 
mechanically, without staying, like children, to re. 
coHect and join those letters. A man who has not 
kid the regard of his gesture in any part of his edu- 
cation, will find himself unable to act with freedom 
before new company, as a child that is bnt now 
teaming would be to read without hesihition. It is 
for the adTancement of the pleasure we receiTO in 
being agreeable to each other in ordinary life, that 
one would wish dancing were generally understood 
as conducive, as it really is, to a proper deportment 
in matters that appear the most remote from it. A 
mu of learning and sense is distinguished from 
others as he is such, though he never runs upon 
points too difficult for the rest of the world ; in like 
manner the reaching out of the arm, and the most 
ordinary motion, discovers whether a man ever 
kamt to know what is the true harmony and com. 
posure of his limbs and countenance. Whoever has 
Ken Booth, in the character of Pyrrhus, march to 
bb throne to receive Orestes, is convinced that 
majestic and great conceptions are expressed in the 
very step; but, perhaps, though no other man could 
perform that incident as well as he does, he himself 
would do it with a yet greater elevation were he a 
dancer. Tliis is so dangerous a subject to treat with 
gravity, that I shall not at present enter into it any 
further; but the author of the following letter has 
treated it in the essay he speaks of in such a manner, 
tbat I am beholden to him for a resolution, that I will 
^UsTer hereafter think meanly of any thvug) 1\\V 1 VvacH^ 
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Iieard what they who hare another •pintoii of it 
have to saj in its defence. 

< MR« SPECTATOB> 

^ Since there are scarce any of the trd 
land sciences that have not been recommeiided to tlie 
world by the pens of some of the professors, masters, 
or lovers of them, whereby the usefuUiess, exoel« 
lence, and benefit arising from them, both as to the 
specalative and practical part, have been' made 
public, to the great advantage and imprbvement of 
such arts and sciences ; why should dancing, an art 
celebrated by the ancients in so extraordinary a man. 
ner, be totally neglected by the moderns, and left 
destitute of any pen to recommend its various exce^ 
lences and substantial merit to mankind ? 

^ The low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, ii 
altogether owing to this Isilence. The art is esteemed 
only as an amusing trifle; it lies altogether uncnld 
vated, and is unhappily fallen under the imputatioi 
of illiterate and mechanic. As Terence, in one o: 
his prologues, complains of the rope-dancers draw 
ing all the spectators from his play; so we may wel 
say, that capering and tumbling is now preferred to 
and supplies the place of, just and regular dancing 01 
our theatres. It is therefore, in my opinion, hig 
time that some one should come to its assistance, an 
relieve it from the many gross and growing erroi 
that have crept into it, and overcast its real beauties 
and, to sec dancing in its true light, would show tt 
usefulness and elegance of it, with the pleasure an 
instruction produced from it; and also lay dow 
some fundamental rules, that might so tend to tl 
improvement of its professors, and information < 
the spectators, that the first might be (lie bett( 
enabled to perform, and the latter rendered moi 
capable of judging what is (\f VWy^ bo i\uy thing 
rai liable in this art. 
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'To eucourage therefore some ingenious pea 
capable of so generous an undertaking and in some 
measure to rclicre dancing from the disadTantages 
it at present lies under, 1, who teach to dance *, 
^Te attem.ptcd a small treatise as an £ssay towards 
a History of Dancing: in which I have inquired 
iflto its, antiquity, origin, and n^Cy and shown what 
esteem the ancients had for it. 1 have likewise 
considered the nature and perfection of all its se* 
Yen! parts, and how beneficial and delightful it is, 
both as a qualiOcation and an exercise ; and endear 
Yoarcd to answer all objections that have lxM;n ma- 
liciously raised against it. I haTc proceeded to give 
IQ account of the particular dances of the Greeks 
and Romans, whether religious, warlike^ or cItiI : 
and taken particular notice of that part of dancing 
relating to the ancient stage, in which the jianto. 
mimes had so great a share. Nor havi; 1 been 
wanting in giving an historical account of some 
particular masters excellent in that surprising art ; 
after which I have advanced sonie observations on 
modem dancing, both as tq the stage, and that i)art 
of it so absolutely necessary for the qualiGcation of 
gentlemen and ladies ; and have concluded with 
tome short remarks on the origin and progress of 
tile character by which dances are writ down, and 
communicated to one master from another, if some 
great genius after would arise, and advance this art 
^ that perfection it seems capable of receiving, 
what might not be expected from it ? For, if we 
consider the origin of arts and sciences, we shall 
find that some of them took rise from beginnings so 
mean and unpromising, that it is very wonderful to 
think that ever such surprising structures should 
have been raised upon such ordinary foundations. 

* An Ensy towards a History of Dancing, &c By John 
WeaTor, zimo. ijiz, 
roL, xj0 Xf 
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But what cannot a great genius effect ? Wh6 wouM 
have thought that the clangorous noise of a noM 
. hammers should have given the first rise to music! 
Yet Macrobiiis in his second book relates, tbil 
Pythagorus, in passing bj a smith's shop, fount 
that the sounds proceeding from the hammers wen 
either more grave or acute, according to the difier< 
ent weights of the hammers. The philosopher, t( 
improve this hint, suspends different weights b] 
strings of the same bigness, and found in like man 
ner that the sounds answered to the weights. Thi 
being discovered, he finds out those numbers whid 
produced sounds that were consonant : as that twi 
strings of tho same substance and tension, ill 
one being double the length of the other, gave ihfl 
interval which is called diapason, or an eighth : th 
same was also effected from two strings of the san 
length and size, the one having four times the ta 
sion of the other. By these steps, from so mean 
beginning, did this great man reduce, what wi 
only before noise, to one of the most delightf 
sciences^ by marrying it to the mathematics; ai 
by that means caused it to be one of the most al 
8 tract and demonstratife of sciences. Who knoi 
therefore but motion, whether dc<;orous or repi 
scntatife, may not (as it seems highly probable 
may) be taken into consideration by some persi 
capable of reducing it into a regular science, thou 
not so demonstrative as that proceeding from sounc 
yet sufficient to entitle it to a place among the ma 
nified arts ? 

^ Now, Mr. Spectator, as you have declax 
yourself visitor of dancing-schools, and this beii 
an undertaking which more immediately ' respe 
them, I think myself indispensably obliged, befc 
I proceed to the publication of this iny essay, to a 
your advice; and hold it absolutely necessary^ 
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baTeyour Bpprobation, in order to recommend roj 
treatise to the perusal of the parents of such as learn 
to dance, as well as to the young ladies, to ivhom 
as risitor, you ought to be guardian, 
Salop, Much zo, 1 ^QQ) sir, 

i7zz*z». Your most humble scrrant*' 
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Rnpicere eeeemplar vHm wnrumque juheh» 
JDoetum imiiaUrem, et veras bine dueere voces. 

HOR. An PMt. 39?. 

Keep Nature*s great orig;inal in view* 
Ana thence the liying images pursue. 

FRANCIS. 

< 

MY friend Sir Roger de Covcrly, ^rhcn we last 
met together at the club, told me that he had a 
great mind to sec the new tragedy * with me, as. 
taring me at the same time, that he had not been 
at a play these twenty years. * The last I saw,' 
laid Sir Roger, ^ was The Committee, which I 
should not hare gone to neither, had not I been told 
beforehand that it was a good church of England 
comedy.' He then proceeded to inquire of me 
who this distrest mother was; and upon hearing 
tiiat she was Hector's M'idow, he told me that her 
husband was a braye man, and that when he was 
a school- boy he had read his life at the end of the 
dictionary. My friend asked me in the next place, 
if there would not be some danger in coming homo 
late, in case the Mohocks should be abroad. ^ 1 

* The Distrest Mother. 
w2 
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assure ydti^' sajrs he, ^ I thought I hid faUe; 
their hands last night ; for I obserred two o 
la sty black men that followed me halfway vtp 
street, and mended their pace behind me, il 
portion as I piit on to get away from them. 
m\M know,' continued the knight with a smil 
fancied they had a mind to hunt me ; for I r 
ber an honest gentleman in my neighbourhooc 
was served such a trick in King Charles the S< 
time, for which reason he has not yentured ] 
in town ever since. I might hare shown th<^ 
good sport, had this been their design ; for, a 
on old fox-hunter, I should have turned and d 
and have played them a thousand tricks the 
never seen in their lives before/ Sir Roger 
that ^ if these gentlemen had any such intc 
they did not succeed very well in it ^ for I 
them out,' says he, ^ at the end of Norfolk- 
where I doubled the comer, and got shelter 
lodgings before they could imagine what w 
come of me. However,' says the knight, * if 
tain Sentry will make one with us to-morrow 
and you will both of you call upon me aboi 
o'clock^ that we may be at the house befor 
full, I will have my own coach in readiness 
tend you, for John tells me he has got the 
wheels mended.' 

The captain, who did not fail to meet mc 
at the appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear no 
for that he had put on the same sword whi 
made use of at the battle of Steenkirk *» Sir B 
servants, and among the rest my old frien 

* fn 1694. Gkntlemen wore about this titne a kind 
doth calltd a Steenkirk, probably from its being takec 
of first at this battle. In hke manner, and for a similar 
a wig was called Ramillies, being introduced, or having ] 
£ishioj]able> about the time of that battle, in 1 706. 
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littUer, had, I found, provided themselTes with good 
oaken plants, to attend their master upon this occa- 
sion. When we had .placed him in his coach, with 
myself at his left-hand, the captain before him, and 
his butler at the head of his footmen in the rear, we 
couTOjed him in safety to the playhouse, where, 
after having marched up the entry in good order, 
the captain and I went in with him, and seated 
liim b^wizt us in the pit. As soon as the house 
was full, and the candles lighted, my old friend 
itood up, and looked about him with that pleasure 
which a mind seasoned with humanity naturally 
feels in itself, at the sight of a multitude of people 
who seem pleased with one another, and partake 
of the same common entertainment. 1 could not 
but fancy to myself, as the old man stood up in the 
middle of the pit, that he made a very proper 
coitre to a tragic audience. Upon the entering 
of Pyrrhus, the knight told me, that he did not 
believe the king of France himself had a better stmt. 
I was indeed very attentive to my old friend's re- 
marks, because I looked upon them as a piece of 
naturdi criticism, and was well pleased to hear him, 
at the conclusion of almost every scene, telling me 
that he could not imagine how the play would end. 
One while he appeared much concerned for Andro- 
mache ; and a little while after as much for Her. 
mione; and was extremely puzzled to think what 
would become of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache's obstinate 
refnsal to her lover's importunities, he whispered 
me in the ear, that he was sure she would never 
have him ; to which he added, with a more than or. 
dinary vehemence, ^ You can't imagine, sir, what 
it is to have to do with a widow.' Upon Pyrrhus 
hks threatening afterwards to leave her, the knight 
shook his head and muttercnl to himself, ' Ay, do if 

n3 
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yon t^n.* This part dwelt so much upon my friend's 
imagination, that at the close of the third act, as I 
was thinking of something else, he whispered me 
in my ear, ^ These widows, sir, are the most per. 
verse creatures in the world. But pray,' says be, 
' you that are a critic, is the play according to year 
dramatic rules, as yOu call them? Should yonr 
people ill tragedy altirays talk to be understood? 
Why, there is not a single sentence in this plaj 
that I do not know the meaning of.' 

The fourth act very luckily began before I had 
time to give the old gentleman an answer. ^ Well,' 
says the knight, sitting down with great saHsfac* 
tion ^ I suppose we are now to see Hector's 
ghost,' He then renewed his attention, and, from 
time to time, fell a-praising the widow. He made, 
indeed, a little mistake as to one of her pages, 
whom at his first entring he took for Astyanax ; 
but quickly set himself right in that particular, 
though, at the same time, he owned he should 
hare been very glad to have seen the little boy, 
who, says he, must needs be a rery fine child by 
the account that is given of him. Upon Hermione's 
going ofi^ with a menace to Pyrrhus, the audience 
gave a loud clap, to which Sir Roger added, ^ Od 
my word, a notable young baggage !' 

As there was a very remarkable silence and stilL 
ness in the audience during the whole action, it 
was natural for them to take the opportunity of the 
intervals between the acts to express their opinion 
of the players, and of their respective parts. Sir 
Roger, hearing a cluster of them praise Orestes, 
struck in with them, and told them, that he thought 
hh friend Pylades was a very sensible man. As 
they were afterwards applauding Pyrrhus, Sir Rogei^ 
put in a second time. ' And let me tell you,' says 
he; ' Ibough^e ipeaks but little^ I like the o)i| 
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Mlow in whiskers as well as any of them/ Captain 
Sentry, seeing two or three wags who sat near ns 
lean with an attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and 
fearing lest they shoald smoke the knight, plucked 
Um by the elbow, and whispered something in his 
our, that lasted till the opening, of the fifth act. 
The knight was wonderfully attentive to the account 
which Orestes gives of Pyrrhus his death, and at the 
conclusion of it, told me it was such a bloody piece 
of work, that he was glad it was not done upon the 
stage* Seeing afterwards Orestes in his raving fit, 
he grew more than ordinarily serious, and took oc- 
casion to moralise (in his way) upon an evil con. 
science, adding, that Orestes, in his madness, looked 
as if he .saw something 

As we were the first that came into the house, so 
we were the last that went out of it ; being resolved 
to hare a dear passage for our old friend, whom 
we did not care to venture among the justling of 
the crowd. Sir Roger went out fully satisfied with 
bis entertainment, and we guarded him to his lodg- 
ing in the same manner that we brought him to the 
phiyhouse ; being highly pleased for my own part, 
i^ot only with the performance of the excellent piece 
wMch had been presented, bat with the satbfactioa 
wMch it had given to the old num. In 
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Cttnetipene pattts^ n cum repnhimdere cotter, 
S^aue gravis JEupaui put ihctus Mo$diu e^ : 
Vel quia nU rectum^ uUi qv§4 f loath. sHi, dmevnt g ■{ : . 
V el quia turfie futant par ere minwihue, et qtut . 

Jmterbes didicere, seats perdenda fateri, 

HOR.' 1. Bp, ii.< 

IMITATED. 

One tragic lentence if I dare deridcy -:. 

V^hich Betterton*9 grave action dignified^ 

Or well-niotith*d Booth with emphasis prodaimt 

Slio' hot) perhansy ia muker^ll of names), 
ow will our fauers rise np in a rage. 
And iwear, all ihaine is lost in George'f age I 
Yoa*d think no fools disgr^c'd the forxQcr reign^ . . 
Did not some grave examples yet remsiin, 
Who scorn a lad should teach his fatho^^ill^ 
And, having once been wrong, will be so stilL ' 

. POPE. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

' As you are the daily endeavourer tc 
mote learning and good sense, I think myself o 
to suggest to your consideration whatercr ma; 
mote or prejudice them. There is an cyil' 
has prevailed from generation to generation, 
grey heirs and tyrannical custom continue t< 
port : I hope your spectatorial authority will 
seasonable check to the spread of the infecti< 
mean old men's overbearing the strongest sc 
their juniors by the mere force of seniority ; s 
for a yoi:ng man in the bloom of life, and vig< 
age, to give a reasonable contradiction to his c 
is esteemed an unpardonable insolence, and re^ 
as rerers'mg the decrees of nature. I am a 

4 
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I confess ; yet I honour the grey hestA as moch 

y one ; however, when, in company with old 

I hear them speak obscurely, or reason pre* 
roosly (into which absurdities, prejudice, pride, 
erest, will sometimes throw the wisest), I count 

(irime to rectify their reasonings, unless con« 
« most truckle to ceremony, and truth fall a 
ce to comj^husance. The strongest arguments 
aenrated, and thej brightest eyidence disap. 
» before tiiose tremendous reasonings and 
ng discoveries of venerable old age. ^ Ton 
oung giddy .heady fellows ; yon have not yet 
»perience of the worid.' Thus We young 
find our ambitioil cramped, and our laziness 
led ; since while young we have little room to 
y ourselves ; and, when old, the weakness of ha- 
must pass for strength of sense, and we hope 
loary heads will raise us above the attacks of 
lection. Now, sir, as you would enliven our 
ty in the pursuit of learning, take our case into 
leratioti ; and, with a gloss on brave Elihu's 
lents, assert die rights of youth, and prevent 
lernicious encroachments of age. The gene. 
resonings of that gallant youth would adorn 
paper ; and I beg you would insert them, not 
ing but that they will give good entertainment 

most intelligent of your readerSi* 
So these three men ceased to answer Job, be* 

he was righteous in his dwn eyes. Then was 
ad the wrath of Elihu, the son of Barachd the 
6, of the kindred of Ram. Against Job was 
rath kindled, because he justified himself nu 
han God. Also against his three friends was 
rath kindled, because they had found no an* 

and yet had condemned Job. Now Elihu 
waited till Job had spoken, because they were 
fbai^ he. When Elihu saw there was no an- 
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8wcr in ihc mouth of these three men, then Vtf , 
nvrath was kindled. And Elihu, the son of Bara- 
chel the Buzite, answered and said, I am young, 
and ye are very old ; wherefore I was afraid, ami 
durst not show you mine opinion. I said, days 
should speak, and multitude of years should teach 
wisdom. But there is a spirit in man, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth them understand- 
ing. Great men are not always wise : neither do 
the aged understand judgment. Therefore I said, 
Hearken to me, I also will show mine opinioB. 
Behold I waited for your words ; I gaye ear to your 
reasons, whilst you searched out what to say. Tea, 
I attended unto you. * And behold there was novd 
of you that convinced Job, or that answered lui 
words : lest you should say. We have found out 
wisdom : God thrusteth him down, not man. Now 
he hath not directed his words against me : ndther 
will I answer him with your speeches. They were 
amazed : they answered no more ; they left off 
speaking. When I had waited (for they spake 
not, but stood still and answered no more) I said, 
I wi]l answer also my part ; I also will show mine 
opinion. For I am full of matter, the spirit within 
me constraineth me. Behold, my belly is as wine 
which hath no yent, it is ready to burst like new 
bottles. I will speak- that I may be refreshed: I 
will open my lips and answer. Let me not, I praj 
you, accept any man's person, neither let me gin 
tlattering titles unto man. For I know not to givi 
flattering titles : in so doing my Maker would sooi 
take me away." 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I HAVE formerly read with great satis, 
faction your paper about idols, and the behaviour o 
gentlemen in those coffee-houses where women offi. 
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.date ; . and impatiently waited to see yon take 
India and Ciiina shops into consideration : but since 
yon have passed us orcr in silence, either that yon 
have not as yet thought us worth your notice, or that 
-the grienmces we lie- under have escaped your dis« 
coning eye, I must make my complaints to you, 
and am encouraged to do it because you seem a 
littl&at leisure, at this present writing. I am, dear 
sir, one o£ the top China- women about town ; and 
though I say it, keep as good things, and rccciTe 
as fine company, as any over thb end of the town, 
let- the other be who she will In short, I am in a 
fur way to be easy, were it not for a club of female 
rakes, who, under pretence of taking their inno- 
cent rambles fprsopth, and diyerting the spleen, 
seldom fail to plague me twice or thrice a day, to 
cheapen tea, or buy a skreen. What else should 
they mean? as they often repeat it. These rakes 
are your idle ladies of fashion, who, having no- 
thing to do, employ themselves in tumbling over 
my ware. One of these no-customers (for by the 
way they seldom or never buy any thing) calls for 
a set of tea-dishes, another for a bason, a third for 
m^ best green-tea, and even to the punch-bowl, 
there's scarce a piece in my shop but must be dis- 
^aced, and the whole agreeable architecture dis- 
ordered, so that I can compare them to nothing 
but to the night-goblins that take a pleasure to 
overturn the disposition of plates and dishes in the 
kitchens of your housewifely maids. WeU, after all 
this racket and clutter, this is too dear, that is thdr 
aversion ; another thing is charming, but not want- 
fd ; the ladies are cured of the spleen, but I am not 
a diilling the better for it. Lord, what signifies 
one poor pot of tea, considering the trouble they 
put me to? Vapours, Mr. Spectator, are terrible 
things; for^ though I am hot posseA^edi 'b^ \!si^sE^ 
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myielf. I suffer more from th^m than if I wen. Z. 
Now I must beg you to admonish all such daj- 
goblins to make fewer Tisits, or to be less trouUe- 
some when they come to one's shop ; and to ooiu 
Tince them that we hon^t shop-keepers hare some. 
thing better to do, than to cure folks of the rapoiin 
gratis, A young son of mine, a school-boy, is mjj 
I ^r^tary, so I hope you will make allowances. 

I am, siRy 
Your constant reader, 
J^MTch the s^d. and very humble serf an(^ 

REBECCA tie distnsscdJ* 
T. 
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fhtgit equum fenera dgciUm cervice maghtgr^ 

Irt viam quam monitrat equiS' ■ 

HOR. 1 Bp. iU 63. 

The jockey trains the young and tender horse 

While yet ^ft-mout|i*ds ^d breeds him to the courae. 

CREECH. 

I HATE lately receiTcd a third letter from the gen- 
tleman who has already giyen the public two essays 
upon education. As hi^ thoughts seem to be ?ery 
just and new upon this subject, I shall communi- 
cate them to the reader. 

^ SIR, 

^ If I had not been hindered by some ex- 
traordinary business, I should have sent you sooner 
my further thoughts upon education. You may 
please to reineniber, that iu my last letter I endca- 
Youred to give the best tcasoua U\^t could be nrged 
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in fayour of a private or public education. Upon 
ihe whole, it may perhaps be thought that I seemed 
raither inclined to the latter, though at the same tima 
I confessed that Tirtue, i\ hich ought to be our first 
and principal care, Mas more usually acquired in 
fte former. 

^ I intended, therefore, in this letter, to offer at 
methods, by which I conceive boys might be made 
to improve in virtue as they advance in letters. 

' I know thatlti most of our public schools vice is 
punished atid discouraged, vvhenever it is foui\d 
out ; bnt this is far from being sufficient, unless o\\jf 
youth are at the same time taught to form a right 
judgment of things, and to know what is properly 
virtue, 

* To this end,' whoever they fead the lives and 
actions of such men as have been famous in their 
generation, It should not be tliought enough to 
make them barely understand so many Greek or 
Latin sentences; but they should be asked their 
opinion of such an action or saying, and obliged 
to give their reasons w hy they teke it to be good 
or bad. By tMs means they would insensibly arrive 
at proper notions of courage,' temperance, honour, 
and justice. 

* There must be great care taken how the ex- 
ample of any particular persons is recommended to 
tiiera in- gross ; instead of which they ought to be 
tAtight wherein such a man, though great in some 
respects, was weak and faulty in others. For want 
of this caution, a boy is often so dazzled with the 
lustre of a great character, that he confounds its 
beauties with its blemishes, and looks even upon 
the faulty part of it with an eye of admiration. 

* I have often wondered how Alexander, who 
was natnrally of a generous and merciful disposi. 
tion, came to be guilty of so barbarous an action 

vox. j:/« • 
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as that of dragging the goTcmor of a town after his 
chariot. I know this Is generally ascribed to ba 
passion for Homer ; but I lately met with a passage 
in Plutarch, which, if I am not very much mis- 
taken, still gives us a clearer light into the motiYei 
of this action. Plutarch tells us, that Alexander 
in his youth had a master named Lysimachus, wlu), 
though he was a man destitute of all politeness iiu 
gratiated himself both with Philip and bis pupil^ 
and became the second man at court, by calling the 
king Peleus, the prince Achilles, and himself Pbe- 
nix. It is no wonder if Alexander, haying been 
thus used not only to admire but to personate 
Achilles, should think it glorious to imitate him in 
this piece of cruelty and extrayagance. 

^ To carry this thought yet further, I shall sub- 
mit it to your consideration, whether, instead of a 
theme or copy of terses, which are the usual exer<- 
dses, as they are called in the school phrase, it 
would not be more proper that a boy should be 
tasked, once or twice a week, to write down his 
opinion of such persons and things as occur to him 
by his reading; that he should descant upon the 
actions of Turnus, or ^neas ; show wherein they 
excelled, or were defcctiye ; censure or approye 
any particular action; observe how it might haye 
been carried to a greater degree of perfection, and 
how it exceeded or fell short of another. He might 
at the same time mark what was moral in any 
speech, and how far it agreed with the character 
of the person speaking. I'his exercise would soon 
strengthen his judgment in what is blameable or 
praise-worthy, and giye him an early seasoning of 
morality. 

^ Next to those examples which may be met 
with in books I yery much approve Horace'a 
wsty of setting, before youth the infamous or ho* 
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nourable characters of thdr contemporaries. That 
poet tells OS, this was the method his father made 
use of to incline him to any particular Yirtue, or 
girehim an aversion to any particular vice. ^^If," 
says Horace, '^ my father advised me to lire within 
boHnds, and be contented with the fortune he should 
leave me ; ^ Do you not see,' says he, ^ the miser* 
able condition of Barms, and the son of Albus ? 
Let the misfortunes of those two wretches teach 
you to avoid luxury and extravagance.' If he .would 
inspire me with an abhorrence to debauchery 
^ Do not,' says he, ^ make yourself like Sectanus, 
when you may be happy in the enjoyment of law- 
fid pleasures. How scandalous/ says he, ^ is tha 
diaracter of Trebonius, who was lately caught in 
bed with another man's wife!*" To illustrate tha 
force of this method, the poet adds, that as a head* 
itrong patient, who will not at first follow his phy- 
sidan's prescriptions, grows orderly when he hears 
tliat the neighbours die all about him ; so youth ii 
often frighted from vice, by hearing the ill report it 
brings upon others. 

^ Xenophon^s schools of equity, in his Life of 
Cyrus the Great, are sufficiently famous. He tells 
OS, that the Persian children went to school, and 
employed their time as diligently in learning the 
principles of justice and sobriety, as the youth in 
other countries did to acquire the most diincult arts 
and sciences : their governors spent most part of 
the day in hearing their mutual accusations ona 
Against the other, whether for violence, cheating, 
shmder, or ingratitude: and taught them how to 
give judgment against those who were found to be 
any ways guilty of these crimes. I omit the story 
of the long and short coat, for which Cyrus him. 
sdf was punished, as a case equally known with any 
ia Littleton. 

o2 
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' The method which Apuleius tells us the Indian 
Gymnosophists took to educate their disciples, b 
still more curious and remarkable. His words are 
as follow : '' When their dinner is ready, before 
it is serred up, the masters inquire of every parti- 
cular scholar how he has employed his time since 
sun-rising : some of them answer, that, oaTing 
been chosen as arbiters between two persons, ihej 
Jiskje composed their differences, and made them 
friends : some, that they haye been executing the 
orders of their parents ; and others, that tjiey have 
either found out something new by their own ap- 
plication, or learnt it from the instructions of ih^i 
fellows. But if. there happens to be any one amon|j 
them who cannot make it appear that he has em< 
ployed the ^lorni^g to advantage, he is immedi- 
ately excluded from the company, and obliged tc 
work while the rest are at dinner." 

^ It is not impossible, that from these seven 
ways of producing virtue in the minds of boji 
some general method might be invented. Wha) 
I w.ould endeavour to inculcate is, that our youti 
cannot be top soon taught the principles of virtue 
seeing the first impressions which are made .on th 
mind are always the, strongest. 

'The archbishop ofCambray makes Telema 
chns say, that, though he was young in years, h< 
was old in the art. of knowing how to keep botl 
bis owi> and his friends' secrets. " When my fift 
ther," says the prince, " went to the . siege o 
Troy, he took me on his kn^es, ^nd, after havinj 
embraced and blessed me, as he was surrounded 
by the nobles of Ithaca, ' () my fric nds,' says he 
' into your h^nds I com^)it the education of mj 
sou : if evigr you lovcjl his father show it in yoi^ 
care towards him ; but, above all, do np.t omit t< 
form him just, sincere, and faithful in keeping i 
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3crot.* These words of my father," says Tele- 
lachus, ^^ were continually repeated to me by his 
riends in his absence ; who made no scruple of 
ommnnicating to me their uneasiness to see my 
lother surrounded with lo?ers, and the measures 
hey designed to take on that occasion." He adds^ 
hat he was so ravished at being thus treated like a 
nan, and at the confidence reposed in htm, that 
leliever once abused it; nor could all the insinu- 
itions of his father's rivals e?er get him to betray 
irhat was committed to him under the seal of se- 
crecy. 

^ There is hardly any virtue which a lad might 
not thus learn by practice and example. 

^ I have heard of a good man, who used at cer^ 
tain times to give his scholars sixpence apiece, 
that they might tell him the next day how they had 
employed it. The third part was always to be laid 
out in charity, and every boy was blamed, or com- 
mended, as he could make it appear he h^ chosen 
a fit object* 

^ In short, nothing is more wanting ta our pub- 
lic schools, than that the masters of them should 
use the same care in fashioning thie manners of 
tiicir scholars, as in forming their tongues to the 
kamed languages. Wherever tjie former is omit- 
ted, I cannot help agreeing with Mr. Locke, 
that a man must have a very strange value fur 
wordft, when, preferring the languages of the 
Greekus and Romans to that which made them such 
hraye men, he can think it worth while to hazard 
die innocence and virtae of his son for a little Greek 
and Latin. 

< As the snbjecjt of this essay is of the highest im- 
portance, and what I do not remember to have yet 
leen treatect by any author, I have sent you what 
occurred to me on it from my owiiolwenai4i>\x^ w 

o3 
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rcatting, and which you maiy either suppress or pub- 
Iteh, as you think fit. 

I am, SIR, 
X. Tours, &c/ 
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Nil fu'tt unquam 

Turn disbar sibi, * 

HOR. I. Sat iii. 16. 

Made up of nought but inconsistencies « 

I PiND the tragedy of The Distrest Mother is pub- 
lished to-day.' The author Of the prologue f, I 
suppose, pleads an old excuse I have read- some- 
where, of ^ being dull with design;' and the 
gentleman who writ the epilogue J has, to my 
knowledge, so much of greater moment to ralue 
himself upon, that he will easily forgiyc me foi 
publishing the exceptions made against gaiety ai 
the end of serious entertainments in the following 
letter : I should be more unwilling to pardon him. 
than any body, a practice which cannot have aoj 
ill consequence but from the abilities of the persoi 
who is guilty of it. 

* The original motto to this paper, at its first publicatioi 

in folio, was iikewiAe from Horace : 

Serv'etur ad imum, 

^alis ab ihcepto frocesurit, et sibi constef. 

HOR. A. P. 

f Steele was the author of the prologue to The Distres 
Mother. The excuse alludes to a passage at the end of Tat 
No 38. 

^ The author of the epiloc^ue to the play of A. PhUIiM 
called The Distrest Mother, first published in I7z»,w;» Mx 
Mueutce Budgell 
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^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I HAD the happiness the other night of 
ittingTery near you, and your worthy friend S^ir 
loger, at the acting of the new tragedy, which 
roa haye, in a late paper or two, so justly recom- 
ncnded. I was highly pleased with the adyantage. 
)us situation fortune had given me in placing me so 
lear two gentlemen, from one of which I was sure 
:o hear such reflections on the several incidents of 
:he play as pure nature suggested, and from the 
)ther^ such as flowed from the exactest art, and 
adgment : though I must confess that my curiosity 
ed me so much to observe the knight's reflections, 
liat I was not well at leisure to improve myself 
)y yours. Nature, I found, played her part in 
he knight pretty well, till at the last concluding 
ipes she entirely forsook him. You must know, sir, 
hat it is always my custom, when- I have been 
rdi entertained at a new tragedy, to make my re- 
reat before the facetious epilogue enters; not but 
hat those pieces are often very well written, but 
aTing paid down my half-crown, and made a fair 
lurchase of as much of the pleasing melancholy as 
he poet's art can afford me, or my own nature ad. 
lit of I am willing to carry some of it home with 
16 : and cannot endure to be at once tricked out 
f all, though by the wittiest dexterity in the world. 
lowever, I kept my seat the other night, in hopes 
f finding my own sentiments of this matter favoured 
J your friend's ; when, to my great surprise, I 
onnd the knight entering with equal pleasure into 
K>th parts, and as much satisfied with Mrs. Old* 
tdd's. gidety as he had been before with Andro- 
aache's greatness. Whether this were no more 
han an efl^ct of the knight's peculiar humanity, 
leased to find at last, that, after all the tragical 
loiDgs, ererjr thing was safe and vreW, \ ^o xi^^V^ 
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know. But for my own part, I mn^t confess I 

was so dissatisfied, that I was sorry the poet had 

saved Andromache, and could heartily have wbhed 

that he had left her stone.dead upon the stage. 

For yon cannot imagine, Mr. Spectator, the mis. 

chief she was resenred to do me. I found my soul, 

during the action, gradually worked up to tho 

highest pitch, and felt the exalted passion whick 

all generous minds concdve at the sight of virtae 

in distress. The impression, believe me, sir, was 

80 strong upon me, that I am persuaded, if I had 

been let alone in it, I could, at an extremity, have 

ventured to defend yourself and Sir Roger agaiast 

half a score of the fiercest Mohocks ; but the lodi. 

crous epilogue in the close extinguished sdl my ar« 

dour, and made me look upon all such noUc 

achievements «s downright silly and ropiantic. 

What the res^ of the audience feU, I cannot so weU 

tell. For myself I must declare, that at the end o! 

tlie play I found my soul uniform, and all of a piece 

but at the end of the epilogue it was so jumbled to 

gethcr, and divided between jest and earnest, that 

if you will forgive me an extravagant fancy, I wil 

here set it down. I could not but fancy, if my soa 

had at that moment quitted my body, and descendo 

to the poetical shades in the posture it was then, in 

what a strange figure it would have made amon 

them« They would not have knpwn what to hai 

made of my motly spectre, half comic and ha 

tragic, all over resembling a ridiculous face ths 

at the same time laughs on one side and cries o 

the other. The only defence, I think, I have evi 

heanl made for this, as it seems to me the most uu 

natural tack of the comic tail to the tragic head, 

this, that the minds of the audience must be n 

freshed, and gentlemen and ladies not sent away i 

their own homes with too dismal and melanchol 
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ts abont them : for who knows die conse. 
of this ? We are much obliged^ indeed, to 
its for the great tenderness they express for 
ity of onr persons, and heartily thank them 
Bat if that be all, pray, good sir, assure thedi^ 
e are none of us like to come to any great 
and that, let them do their best, we shall in 
sability live out the length of our days, and 
it the theatres more than eyer. What makes 
'C desirous to haye some information of this 
is, because of an ill consequence or two kt. 
; it : for, a great many of our church musi« 
!)eing related to the theatre, they have, in 
m of these epilogues, introduced, in their 
1 voluntaries, a sort of music quite foreign 
design of church-seryices, to the great pre* 
of well-disposed people. Those fingering 
icn should be informed, that they ought to 
eir airs to the place and business, and that 
ncian is obliged to keep to the text as much 
ireachcf. For want of this, I have found by 
nee a great deal of mischief. AVheA the 
ir has often, with great piety, and art enough, 
I his subject, ^nd the judicious clerk has with 
Qost diligence called out two staves proper 
discourse, and I have found in myself and in 
: of the pew, good thoughts and dispositions, 
ire been, all in a moment, dissipated by a 
jig from the organ loft One knows not what 
ill efibcts the epilogues I have been speaking 
' in time produce : but this I am credibly in« 
of, that Paul Lorrain* has resolved upon a 
dden reformation in his tragical dramas; and 

i Lorrain was the ordinary of Newgate at this tlmcy 
ace he held for many years : he died October 7, 1 71^. 
xounts of the convicts executed at T|biiFD| P. Lomun 
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'Ut his exordia primls 
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that, at the next monthly performance, he designs, ^ 
instead of a penitential psalm, to dismiss his andioici ^ 
with an excellent new l»allad of his own composiog. 
Pray, sir, do what you can to put a stop to theM 
growing e?ils, and you will very much oblige 

Your humble serrant, 

PiiYSlBULUB.' 



Omnta^ tt iptttener mundi eoncrtverit orUti 
ITum durare sqium it dlsclttdere Nerea ponto 
Cmperit^ it rerum pauliatit^ sumirt formas, 

YIRG. £cl. ▼!. 19. 

He song the secret seeds of nature*s frame : 
How seas, and earth, and air, and active flamey 
Pell through the mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gather'd in this goodly ball. 
The tender soil then stiffening by degrees, 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding se^ 
The earth and ocean various forms disclose^ 
And a new sun to the new world arose. 

liUYDEN. 

LoNGiNus has observed, tliat there may be a lofti- 
ness in sentiments where there is no passion, and 
brings instances out of ancient authors to support 
this his opinion. The pathetic, as that great critic 
observes, may animate and inflame the sublime, but 
is not essential to it. Accordingly, as he further re- 
marks, we very often find that those who excel 
most in stirring up the passions very often want the 

generally represented them as true penitents, and dying very 
well, after having lived for the most part very ill : they are hu^ 
moronsly styled Paul Lorrain*s saints, in the Tatler, No, 63, 
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talent of writing in the great and sublime manner, 

and so on the contrary. Milton has shown himself 

a master io both these ways of writing. The seventh 

book) which we are now entering upon, is an in* 

stance of that sublime which is not mixed and 

worked up with passion. The author appears in a 

kind of composed and sedate majesty ; and though 

the sentiments do not give so great an emotion 

as those in the former book, they abound with as 

magnificent ideas. The sixth book like a troubled 

ocean, represents greatness in confusion; the se. 

Tenth affects the imagination like the ocean in a 

calm, and fills the mind of the reader, without pro-> 

ducing in it any thing like tumult, or agitation. 

The critic above mentioned, among the rules 
which he lays down for succeeding in the sublime 
way of writing, proposes to his reader, that he 
should imitate the most celebrated authors who have 
gone before him, and have been engaged in works 
of the same nature ; as in particular that, if he writes, 
on poetical subjects, he should consider how Homer 
would have spoken on such an occasion* By this 
means one great genius often catches the flame from 
another and writes in his spirit, without copying 
lerrildy after him. There are a thousand shining 
passages in Virgil, which ha? e been lighted up by 
Homer. 

Mtlton,ihough his own natural strength of genius 
was capable of furnishing out a perfect work, has 
doubtless very much raised and ennobled his con* . 
ceptions by such an imitation as that which Lon* 
sinus has recommended. 

In this book, which gives us an account of the 
six days' works, the poet received but very few 
assistances from heathen writers, who are strangers 
to the wonders of creation. But as there are many 
glorious strokes of poetry upon this subject in holy 
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writ, the author has numberless allusions to them 
through the whole course of this. book« The great 
critic I have before mentioned, though an heathoi, 
has taken notice of the sublime manner in which fl^( 
lawgiver of the Jews has described the creation in 
the first chapter of Genesis ; and there are man] 
other passages in Scripture which rise up to the sami 
majesty, where the subject is touched upon. Miltoi 
has shown his judgment yerj remarkably, in makinj 
use of such of these as were proper for his poon 
and in duly qualifying those strains of eastern poetr; 
which were suit^ to readers whose imaginatioD 
were set to an higher pitch than those of colde 
climates. 

Adam's speech to the angel, wherein he desin 
an account of what had passed within the r^ons ( 
nature before the creation, is very great and solemt 
The following lines, in which he tells him, that tl 
day is not too far spent for him to enter upon sac 
a subject, are exquisite in their kind : 

* And the great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race, though steep ; saspense in heaT*k\ 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hears. 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation,* &c. 

The angel's encouraging our first parents in 
modest pursuit after knowledge, with the cans 
which he assigns for the creation of the world, a 
-very just and beautiful. The Messiah, by whoi 
as we are told in Scripture, the heavens were mac 
goes forth in the power of his Father, surround 
with an host of angels, and clothed with such a m 
jesty as becomes his entering upon a work whic 
according to our conceptions, appears the utmi 
exertion of Omnipotence. What a beautiful descri 
tipn has our author. raised upon that hint in one 
tiie prophets ! ^And behold there came four charii 
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mt from between two mouatauu, and the mountains 
irere mountains of brass:' 

* About hb chariot numberless were pourM 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and thrones. 
And virtues, winged spirits, and chariots wing*d 
From the altnoury of God, where stand of old 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lodged 
Against a solemn day, hamessM at hand. 
Celestial equipage! and now came fo;th 
.Spontaneous, for within. them spirit 11 v*d. 
Attendant on the Lord : Hear^n open*d wide 
Her erer-during gates, iiarmonious sQund ! 
On goldenhinges moving' * 

I have before taken notice of these chariots of 
jrodj and of these gates of heaten ; and shall here 
Jnly add, tliat Homer gives us the same idea of the 
atlcr, as opening of themselves ; though he after- 
rards takes off from it, by telling us, that the hours 
irat of all removed those prodigious heaps of clpuds 
rhich lay as a barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole poem more 
nblimo than ihe description which follows, where 
lie Messiah is represented at the head of his angels^ 
18 looking down into the chaos, calming its confvi* 
ion, riding into the midst of it, and drawing the 
irst outline of the creation : 

' On heav'niy ground they stood, and from the shore 
They view'd the vast immeasurable abyss 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, A^asteful, wild. 
Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 
And surging waves, as mountains to assault 
Heav*n*8 height, and with the centre mix the polfe. 
. **" Silence, ve troubled waves ; and, thou deep, peace !'*. 
Said then th* omnific Word, ** Your di^tcordenU:** 
Nor ^taid, but, on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 
For Chaos heard his voice. Him all his train' 
Followed in bright procession, to bcKgld 
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CreattoOt aod the wondcn of his might. 
Then stay'dthe feryid wheels; and in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepar*d 
In God's eternal store to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things: 
One foot he centred, and the other tom*d 
Round throi^ the vast profundity obscure. 
And said, ^ Thus ht extend, thus far thy bounds* 
This be diy jtist circumference, O world!** 

The thought of the golden compasses is conc^fed 
Altogether in Homer's spirit, and is a very noMi 
incident in this wonderful description. Homer, 
when he speaks of the gods, ascribes to them serera] 
arms and instruments with the same greatness oJ 
imagination. Let the reader only peruse the de 
ifcription of Minenra's aegis, or buckler, in the fiftl 
book^ with her spear which would orertarn whol 
squadrons, and her helmet that was sufficient in 
coTer an army drawn out of an hundred cities. Th 
golden compasses, in the abo?e-mentioned passage 
appear a very natural instrument in the hand of hk 
whom Plato somewhere calls the Divine Geomc 
trician. As poetry delights in clothing abstracte 
ideas in allegories and sensible images, we find 
magnificent description of the creation, formed alU 
the same manner, in one of the prophets, wherei 
he describes the Almighty Architect as measurin 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, meting oi 
the heavens with his span, comprehending the dui 
of the earth in a measure, weighing the mountaii 
in scales, and the hills in a balance. Another < 
them describing the Supreme Being in this grc 
work of creation, represents him as laying the fom 
dations of the earth, and stretching a line upon it 
and, in another place, as garnishing the heaveni 
stretching out the north over the empty place, an 
hanging the earth upon nothing. ThU last nob 
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IhoHght IJilton has expressed in the following 
terse: 

* And earth self-balanced os lier centre luing.* 

The beauties of description in this book lie so very 
thick, that it is impossible to enumerate them in 
this paper. The poet has employed on them the 
whole energy of our tongue. The screral great 
scenes of the creation rise up to Tiew one after an. 
other, in such a manner, that the r^er seems present 
at this wdnderfnl work, and to assist among the 
choirs of angels who are the spectators of it. How 
glorious is the conclusion of the first day! 



< Thus was the first day er'n and mom : 

Nor past uncelebrated, nor unsung 
B7 the celestial choirs, when orient light 
Exhaling first from darkness they beheld ; 
Birth-day of heav*n and earth ! with joy and shout 
The hollow uniTcrsal orb they fill'd.* 

We hate the same eletation of thought in the 
third day, when the mountains were brought forth, 
and the deep was made : 

* Immediately the mountains huge appear 

Emeigent, and their broad bare backs up-heavf 

Into the clouds, their tops ascend the sky : 

So high as heav*n the tumid hills, so bw 

Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep» ^ 

Cafiacious bed of waters ■ ■* 

We hate also the rising of the whole Tcgctabki 
world described in this day's work which is filled 
with all the graces that other poets hate lavished 
ou thdr description of the spring, and leads the 
reader's imagination ioto a theatre equally surprising 
and beautiful. 

r2 
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.. The seveM glories* of the beatens' liakd iftdr 
i^pearance oa the fourth day : . t; 

* FiTft in his east the glorious lamp was xcf^f, 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 
Invested with bright ravs,. jocund to run 
Hu longitude through iieaven'k high road ; the griff 
I Dsn^n, and tbe Pleiades before- hin danced, 
* Sheddiqg, sweet influeqce. Less bright t}xe niooiij^ . 
But opposite 'm leveird west was se^ 
H^ mirror, with full nicel)orr6wing her I^ht 
From him, for other lights she neeoed none 
. In that aspect, and sdil the distance keeps 
Till night; than in the cast her turn ^e ihinesj^ 
Revolv'd on heaven's great ai(le, and her reign 
With thousand lesser lights dividual holds, 
With thousand thousand stars, chatdien appealed! 
Spangling the hemisphere * 

One would wonder how the poet could tie so 
concise in his description of the six days' workB, as 
to comprehend them within the bounds of an epi^- 
sode, and, at the same time^ so parttcuhir, as to giva 
us a lively idea of them. This is still more remark*' 
able in his account of the fifth aud sixth days, in. 
vh&ch he has drawn out to our view the whole animal 
creation, from the reptile to the behemoth. As 4h» 
lion and the leviathan are two of the noblest pro* 
ductions in the world of living creatures, the reader 
will find a most, exquisite spirit of poetry in the ac 
count which our author gives us of them. The sixtk 
day concludes with the formation of man, upon, 
which the angel takes occasion, as he did after ih& 
battle in beaven, to remind Adam of his obedience* 
which was theprincipal design of this visit. 

The poet afterwards represents the Messiah re- 
turning into heaven, and taking a .survey of ' hit^ 
great work. There is something inexpressibly sub* 
lime in this part of. the poem, where the author do* 
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inribca the gpreat period of time, filled with so many 
lorious circumstances ; when the hearcns and earth 
rcre finished ; when the Messiah ascended up in 
riamph through the ererlasting gates; when he 
ooked down with pleasure upon his new creation ; 
fhen eTcrj part of nature seemed to rejoice in its 
xistence, when the moming.stars sang together, 
nd all the sons of God shouted for joj. 

* So eT*n and mom acoomplith'd tht sixth diy: 
Yet not till the Creator from h» work 
Desisting, though unwearied, up retum'd. 
Up to the heaven of heavens, his high abode; 
Thence to behold his new created world 
Th* addition of his empire, how it sbow'd 
In prospect from his throne, how good, how biWf 
Answering hit great idea« Up he rode. 
Follow^ with acclamation and the sound 
Sjmphonious of ten thousand harps, that tun*d 
Angelic liarmonies, the'earth, the air 
Resounded, (thou rememberest, for thou heard*st) 
The heavens and all the constelkuions rung. 
The planets in their station list'qin^ stood, 
While the bright pomp ascended jobilant. 
■* Open, f€ everlasting gates!** they sung, 
** Open, ye heavens, your livine doors! let in 
Tht great Creator from his wont retuni*d 
Magnificent, his six days* work— a world!** 

I cannot conclude this book upon the creatioB 
riihout mentioning a poem which has lately ap« 
jtearcd under that title*. The work was undertaken 
rith so good an intention, and is executed with so 
;reat a mastery, that it deserres to be looked upon 
\B one of the most useful and noble productions in 
lur English ycrse. The reader cannot but be pleased 

* Creation, a philosophical poem; demonstrating the^ exis- 
tence and providence of God. In seven books. By Sir Richard 
BUckmore, knt. M. D. and fellow of the college of physidaos 
in London. 
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to find the depths of philosophy enliTened with t^l 
the charms of poetry, and to see so great a^ strengtk 
of reason, amidst so beautiful a redundancy of the 
imagination. The author has shown us that design in 
all the works of nature which necessarily leads us 
to the knowledge of its first cause. In short, he has 
illustrated, by numberless and incontestable in- 
stances, that divine wisdom which the son of Sirach 
has so nobly ascribed to the Supreme Being in hif 
formation, of the world, when he tells u&, that ' He 
created her, and saw her, and numbered her^ aii4 
poured her out uppn all his works.' L. 
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j^/M notws hie nostris successit sedihus hospes ? 
^j/em sese oreferem ! quam forti pectore et armit / 

VIRG. Mn. It. l% 

What chief is this that visits us from far. 
Whose gallant mien bespeaks him trainM to war S 

I TAKE it to be the highest instance of a noble 
mind, to bear great qualities without discovering 
in a man^s behaviour and consciousness that he is 
supierior to the rest of the world. Or, to say it 
otherwise, it is the duty of a great person so to de- 
mean himself, as that, whatever endowments he may 
have, he may appear to value himself upon no 
qualities but such as- any man may arrive at. Ha 
ought to think no man valuable but for his public 
spirit, justice, and integrity ; and all other endovr- 
inents to be esteemed only as they contribute to the 
<?xerting tl^ose Tirtucs. Such aD man, if he is wise 

4 
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or Taliant, knows it is of no consideration to other 
men tiiat he is so, but as he employs those high 
Uicnts for their use and service* Ho who affects 
the. applauses and addresses of a multitude, or as- 
sumes to himself a pre-emineuce upon any other 
(;onsidera<ion, must soon turn admiration into con- 
tempt. It is certain that there can be no merit in 
any man who is not conscious of it; but the sense 
that it is Taluabtc only according to the application 
of it, makes tliat superiority amiable, which would 
otherwise be invidious. In this light it is consi« 
dercd as a thing in which every man bears a share. 
It annexes the ideas of dignity, power, and fame,« 
in an agreeable and familiar manner, to him who 
IS possessor of it ; and all men who are strangers 
to him are naturally incited to indulge a curiosity 
in beholding the person, behaviour, feature, and 
shape of him in whose character, perhaps, each 
man had formed something in common with him. 
self. 

Whether such, or any other, are the causes, all 
men have a yearning curiosity to behold a man of 
heroic worth, i have had many letters from all 
parts of this kingdom, that request I would give 
them an exact account of the stature, the mien, the 
aspect of the prince who lately visited England, 
and has done J>uch wonders for the liberty of En* 
rope. It w ould puzzle the most curious to form to 
iimgelf the sort of man my several correspondents 
expect to Iicar of by the action mentioned, when 
they desire a detcription of him. There is always 
spmetliing that concerns themselves, and growing 
out of their own circumstances, in all their inqui. 
ries. A friend of mine in Wales lieseeches me 
to be very exact in my account of that wonderful 
man, who had marched an army and all its baggage 
OTtT the Alps- and, if possible, to leaiTP whether 
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the peasant who showed him the way, and is drawn 
in the map, be yet liying. A gentleman from tlie 
nniTersity, who is deeply intent on the study of 
humanity, desires mc to be as particular, if I had 
opportunity, in observing the whole interriew be- 
tween his highness and our late general. Thus do 
men's fancies work according to their sereral edo. 
cations and circumstances; but all pay a respect, 
mixed with admiration, to this illustrious character. 
I haTC wait(!d for his arrival in Holland, before I 
would let my correspondents know that I hare not 
been so uncurious a Spectator as not to have seen 
prince Eugene*. It would be Tery difficult, as I said 
just now, to answer every expectation of those who 
have written to me on that head ; nor is it possible 
for me to find words to let one know what an artful 
glance there is in his countenance who surprised 
Cremona ; how daring he appears who fdrced tht 
trenches at Turin : but in general I can say that he 
who beholds him will easily expect from hiui anj 
thing that is to be imagined, or executed, by the 
wit or force of man. The prince is of that stature 
which makes a man most easily become all parts of 
exercise ; has height to be graceful on occasions of 
state and ceremony, and no less adapted for agility 
and dispatch : his aspect is erect and composed; his 
eye liTely and thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than 
sparkling ; his action and address the most easy 
imaginable, and his behaviour in an assembly pe. 
culiarly graceful in a certain art of mixing insensi. 
bly with the rest, and becoming one of the com- 
pany, instead of receiving the courtship of it. Tht 
shape of his person, and composure of his limbs, are 
remarkably exact and beautiful. There is in hii 
looks something sublime, which does not seem to 

* He stood godikther to Steele's second ton, who was named 
Bu^ene after this prince. 
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rise from his quality or character, bat the innate 
ispoeition of his mind. It is apparent that he suffers 
lie presence of much company, instead of taking 
elight in it; and he appeared in public, while 
rith us, rather to return good-will, or satisfy curio, 
ity, than to gratify any taste he himself had of being 
popular. As his thoughts are nerer tumultuous in 
laager, tiiey are as little discomposed on occasions 
>f pomp and magnificence. A great soul is affected, 
D either case, no further than in considering the 
)roperest methods to extricate itself from them.' If 
h^ hero has the strong incentives to uncommon en. 
eq)rises that were remarkable in Aleiander,- he 
)rosecBtes and enjoys the fame of them with the 
astncss, propriety, and good sense of Caesar. It is 
vy to obserTe in him a mind as capable of being 
'Atertained with contemplation as enterprise; a 
Diud ready for great exploits, but not impatient for 
)ccasions to exert itself. The prince has wisdom, 
liid Talonr in as high perfection as man can enjoy 
t; which noble faculties, in conjunction, banish 
tO Tain-glory, ostentation, ambition, and all other 
rices which might intrude upon his mind, to make 
t unequal. These habits and qualities of soul and 
>ody render this personage so extraordinary, that 
Its appears to have nothing in him but what every 
oan should have in him, the exertion of his very 
ielf, abstracted from the circumstances in which for. 
tane has placed him. Thus, were you to see prince 
Kugene, and were told he was a private gentleman, 
yon would say he is a man of modesty and merit. 
Should you be told that was prince Eugene, he 
vroQid be diminished no otherwise, than that part 
<)f your distant admiration would turn into a faml. 
Bar goodTWill. 

. This I thought fit to entertain my reader with^ 
concemiug an hero who never was equalled but by 
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one man*; over whom also he hai this advanlage, 
that he has had aa opportunity to manifest an esteon 
for mm in his adTersi^* T* 
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■ R evocaie anim$tf mffitumqut timorem 

yiao.JBn.i.«i. 

Reiume your courtee, and ^MDoau your fear. 

. • SRYBEK. 

Hating, to oblige my correspondent Physibnlas, 
printed his letter last Friday, in relation to the new 
epilogue, he cannot take it amiss if I now pv]^- 
Hih another, whidi I haye jqst recdyed from a 
gentleman v^ho does not agree with him in his sen- 
timents upon that matter, 

* SIR, 

^ I am amazed to find an epilogue at- 
tacked in your last Friday's paper, which has been 
80 generally applaud^ by the town, and recdTed 
such honours as were never before giyen to any in 
an English theatre. 

^ The audience would not permit Mrs. Oldfield 
to go off the stage the first night till she had re. 
peated it twice ; the second night the noise of aa- 
cora was as loud as before, and she was obliged 
again to speak it twice ; the third night it was still 
called for a second time ; and, in short, contrary to 
all other epilogues, which arc dropped after the 

* The duk^e of Marlborough, who was at this time tpmcd 
out of all his public employments. 
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tidrd rqnMmtetion of the pla^, tUs lias already 
beea repeated nine times. 

^ I most own, I am the more surprised to ind 
this censure in opposition to the whole town, in a 
paper which has hitherto been famous for the can« 
dour of its criticisms^ 

* I can by no means allow your melancholy cor« 
respondent^ that the new epilogue is unnatural be- 
cause it is §ay« If I had a mind to be learned, I 
could tell him that the prologue and epilogue were 
real parts of the ancient tragedy ; bat e^ery one 
knows, that, on the British stage, they are distinct 
performances by themsdyes, pieces entirely de« 
tached from the play, and no way essential to it. 

^ The moment the play ends, Mrs. Oldfield is no 

more Andromache but Mrs. Oldfield; and though 

the poet had left Andromache stone^ead upon Uie 

itagCy as your ingenious correspondent phrases it^ 

Mrs. Oldfield might still hate spoke a merry epi- 

legae. We hare an instance of this in a tragedy 

whm there is not only a death, but a martyrdom. 

St. Catherine was there personated by Nell Gwin ; 

ihe lies stone-dead upon the stage, but, upon those 

gentlemen's offering to remove her body, whoso 

(nislness it is to carry off the slain in our English 

trageffieSy she breaks out into that abrupt beginning 

of what was a Tery ludicrous, but at the same timo 

thought a Tery good epilogue: 

* Hdd ! are you mad ? you damnM confbuiided dog, 
I am to rise and ^eak the epilogue/ 

^ This diTcrting manner was always practised by 
Mr. Dryden, who, if he was not the best writer of 
tragedies in his time, was allowed by every ono* 
to have the happiest turn for a prologue, or an epi. 
logue. The epilogues to Cleomenes^ Don Sebastiaoy^ 
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The duke of Guise, Aurengzebe, aifd Lore Tii. 
umphant, are all precedents of this nature. 

< I might further justify this practice by that ex. 
edlent epilogue which was spoken, a few jem 
since, after the tragedy of Phaedra and Hippolytas*; 
with a great many others, in which the authors haie 
endeaTOured to make the audience merry. If thej 
hare not all succeeded so well as the writer of tiiis, 
they haYC however shown, that it was not for want 
of good*will. 

< I must further obserre, that the gaiety of it mnj 
be still the more proper, as it is at the end oft 
French play; since every one knows that nation, 
who are generally esteemed to have as polite a taste 
as any in Europe, always close their tragic enter, 
tainments with what they call a petife ffi^cej which if 
purposely designed to raise mirth, and send away 
the audience well pleased. The same person wlo 
has supported the chief character in the tragedy 
very often plays the principal part in the petite 
piece; so that I have myself Been, at Paris, 
Orestes aud Lubin acted the same night by the same 
man. 

* Tragi-comedy, indeed, you have yourself, int 
former speculation, found fault with very justly, be- 
cause it breaks the tide of the passions while tfaey 
are yet flowing ; but this is nothing at all to the 
present case, where they have had already their full 
course. . 

' As the new epilogue is written conformably to 
the practice of our best poets, so it is not snch a 

♦ A tragedy by Mr. Edmund Ncal, known by the name of 
Smith, 8vo. 1 707. Addison wrote a prologue to this play vthea 
Italian operas were in vogue, to rally the vitiated tasrc of the 
town in preferring sound to sense. Prior wrote the epilog 
here meationoiL 
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one, which, as the duke of Buckingham says in his 
Rehearsal, might serre for any other play; but 
wholly 'rises out of the occurrences of the piece it 
was composed for^ 

^ The only reason your mournful cortespondcnt 
gives against this facetious epilogue, as he calls it, 
is, that he has a mind to go home melancholy. I 
wish the gentleman may not be more grate than 
wise. For my own part, I must confess, I think it 
lery sufficient to have the anguish of a fictitious 
piece remain upon me while it is representing ; but 
I lore to be sent home to bed in a good humour. If 
Fhysibulus is, however, resolved to be inconsolable, 
«nd not to have his tears dried up, he need only 
continue his old custom, and, when he has had his 
)ialf-crown*s worth of sorrow, slink out before the 
epilogue begins. 

. ^' Itis pleasant enough to hear this tragical genius 
complaining of the great mischief Andromache had 
done him. What was that ? Why, she made him 
laugh. The poor gentleman's sufferings put me in 
iBind of Harlequin's case who was tickled to death, 
fie tells us soon after, through a small mistake of 
sorrow for rage, that during the whole action he 
was so very sorry, that he tiiinks he could have at- 
tacked half a score of the fiercest Mohocks in the 
excess of his grief. I cannot but look upon it as an 
unhappy accident, that a man who is so bloody- 
minded in his affliction was diverted from this fit of 
outrageous melancholy. The valour of this gentle, 
man in his distress brings to one's memory the 
Knight of the sorrowful Countenance, who lays 
about him at such an unmerciful rate in an old 
romance. I shall readily grant him that his soul, 
&s he himself says, would have made a very ri- 
^culous figure, had it quitted the body, and 
TOL. zi. a 
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descended to the poetical shades^ iti such ao eiu 
counter. 

< As to his concdt of tacldttf • tragic head with 
a comic tail, in order to refresh the audience, it is 
such a piece of jargon, that I don't know what to 
make of it. 

' The elegant writer makes a lery sudden transi- 
tion from the playhouse to the church, and from 
thence to the gallows. 

^ As for what relates to the church, he is of opi- 
nion that these epilogues hare giren occasion to 
those merry jigs from the organ-loft, which hafe 
dissipated those good thoughts and dispositions lie 
has found in himsdf, and the rest of the pew, upon 
the singing of two staves culled out by the judidons 
and diligent clerk. 

^ He fetches his next thought from Tyburn ; and 
teems rery apprehensive lest there should happen 
any innovations in the tragedies of his friend j^l 
Lorrain. 

^ In the mean time, sir, this gloomy writer, who 
is so mightily scandalized at a gay epilc^e after a 
serious play, speaking of the fate of those unhappy 
wretches who are condemned to suffer an ignonn- 
nious death by the justice of our laws, endeavours to 
make the reader merry on so improper an occasioD, 
by those poor burlesque expressions of tragical dit* 
mas and monthly performances. 

I am, SIR, with great respect. 
Your most obedient, most humble servant, 

X* PHILOMEDM.' 
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Juitiet^ partes ami mm vuJare J^mi/us j vtrecttmS^ mm 

cfitulere, 

TULL. 

Justice consists in doing no injury to men; decency, in 
giving them no ofifence. 

As regard to decency is a great rule of life in ge^ 
neral, h^t more especially to be consulted by the 
female world, I cannot overlook the following letter^ 
which describes an egr^ious offender. 

* MiU SPECTATOR, 

^ I WAS this day looking over your papers, 
and reading, in that of December the 6th, witii great 
delight, the amiable grief of Asteria for the absence 
of her hnsband, it threw me into a great deal of re* 
flection. I cannot say but this arose very much from 
the circumstances of my own life, who am a soldier, 
aad expect every day to receive orders, which will 
oblige me to leave behind me a wife that is very dear 
to me, and that very deservedly. She is at present, 
I am sure, no way below your Asteria for conjugal 
affection : but I see the behaviour of some women 
so little suited to the circumstances wherein my wife 
and I shall soon be, that it is with a reluctance, J 
never knew before, I am going to my duty. Whut 
puts me to present pain is, the example of a yoiing 
lady, whose story you shall have a3 well as I can 
give it you. '' liortensius, an officer of good rapk 
in his majesty's service, happened in a certain part 
of England, to be brought to a country gentlepiaa's 
house, where hu was rcs;eived with tl|at mofe than 
ordiuary welcome with which men of domestic lives 

q2 
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entertain such few soldiers whom a military Ufe^ from 
the yariety of adventures, has not rendered OYer. 
bearing, but humane, easy, and agreeable. Hon 
tensius staid here some time, and had easy access at 
all hours, as well as unaYoidable conversation, at 
some parts of the day, with the beautiful Sylvana, 
the gentleman's daughter. People who live in. cities 
are wonderfully struck with every little country 
abode they see when they take the air; and -it is 
natural to fancy they could live in every neat cottage 
(by which they pass) much happier thaii in their 
present circumstances. ' The turbulent yrvf of life 
which Hbrtehsins was used to made him reflect 
with much satisfaction on all the advantages of a 
sweet retreat one day ; and, among the rest, you 
will think it not improbable it might enter into his 
thought, that such a woman as Sylvana would con- 
summate the happitiess. The world is so debauched 
with mean considerations, that Hortensius knew it 
would be received as an act of generosity, if he 
asked for a woman of the highest merit, without 
further questions, of a parent who had nothing to 
add to her personal qualifications^. The wedding 
was celebrated at her father's house. When that 
was over, the generous husband did not proportion 
his provision for her to the circumstances of her for- 
tune, but considered his vrifc as his darling, his pride, 
and hb vanity ; or^ rather, that it was in the woman 
he had chosen that a man of sense could show pride 
or- vanity with an excuse, and therefore adorned 
h'erwith rich habits and valuable jewels. He did 
110 1, however, omit to admonish her, that he did his 
very utmost in this ; that it was an ostentation be 
could not be guilty of but to a woman he had so 
inuch pleasure in, desiring her to consider it as such; 
and begged of her also to take these matteirs rightly, 
and believe the getos, the! gowns, the laces^ would 
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still become her better, if her air and behaviour was 
such, that it might appear she dressed thus rather in 
compliancei to hb humour that way, than out of any 
Talne she herself had for the trifles. To this lesson, 
too hard for a woman, Hortensius added, that she 
must be sure to stay with her friends in the country 
till his return. As soon as Hortensius departed, 
Sylfana saw in her looking-glass, that the lote he 
concdTed for her was wholly owing to the accident 
of seeing her ; and she was convinced it was only 
lier misfortune the rest of mankind had not beheld 
ker, or men of much greater quality and merit had 
contended for one so genteel, though bred in obscu. 
rity ; so very witty, though never acquainted with 
court, or town. She therefore resolved not to hide 
so much excellence from the world ; but, without 
any regard to the absence of the most generous man 
alive, she is now the gayest lady about this town, 
and has shut out the thoughts of her husband, by a 
constant retinue of the vainest young fellows this 
age has produced ; to entertain whom, she squanders 
away all Hortensius is able to supply her with, 
though that supply is purchased with no less difficulty 
than the hazard of his life." 

< Now, Mr. Spectator, would it not be a work 
becoming your office, to treat this criminal as she 
deserves? i ou should give it the severest reflections 
yott can. You diould tell women, that they are 
more accountable for behaviour in absence, than 
after death. The dead are not dishonoured by their 
levities; the living may return, and be laughed at 
hy onpty fops, who will not fail to turn into ridicule 
the good man, who is so unseasonable as to be still 
alive, and come and spoil good company. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most obedieiit humble servant.' 
Q3 
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All striGineBS of behaviour is so unmerdfolly 
laughed at in our age, that the other much woiise 
extreme is the more common folly. But let any 
woman consider, which of the two offences an hus- 
band would the more easily forgiYe, that of being 
less entertaining than she could to please company, 
or raising the desires of the wh(^e room to his d^ 
advantage; and she will easily be able to form her 
conduct. We have indeed carried women's cha- 
racters too much into public life, and you shall 
see them noW-a-days affect a sort of fame : but I 
cannot help venturing to disoblige them for thdr 
service, by telling them^ that the utmost of a wo- 
man's character is cont^ned in domestic life; she 
is blameable or praiseworthy according as her car- 
riage affects the house of her father, or her husband. 
All she has to do in this world, is contained within 
the duties of a daughter, a sister, a vnfe, and a mo- 
ther. All these may be well performed, though a 
lady should not be the very finest woman at an opera 
or an assembly. They are likewise* consistent with a 
moderate share of wit, a plain dress, and a modest 
air. But when the very brains of the sex are turned, 
and they place their ambition on circumstances, 
wherein to excel is no addition to what is truly 
commendable; where can this end, but, as it fre- 
quently does, in their placing all their industry, 
pleasure, and ambition, on things which will natu- 
rally make the gratifications of life last, at best, no 
longer than youth and good fortune ? When we con- 
sider the least ill consequence, it can be no less than 
looking on their own condition, as years advance, 
with a disrelish of life, and falling into contempt of 
their own persons, or being the derision of others. 
But when they consider themselves as they ought, 
no other than an additional part of the species, (for 
their own happiness and comfort, as well as that of 
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those for whom thfty were bbrn), their ambition to 
excel will i)e directed accordingly; and they will 
m no part of their lives want opportunities of being 
shining ornaments to their fathers^ husbands, bro« 
theirs, or children. T. 
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£rrat, eS lUtnt 

Hue vtMiif Ainc iUuct <* quosWfet occupat artus 
Spiritmi; aqm* ftris bumana im corpora traiuit^ 
luqme /eras noster — — — ^ 

OVID. Meuin. xv. IC5. 

All things arc but alter'd; nothing dies ; 
And here and there th*unbody*d spirit flies, 
By time, or force, or sickness dispossess'd. 
And lodges, where it lights, in man or beast. 

DRYDEN. 

Wiif& Honeycomb, who loves to show upon occa. 
sion all the little learning he has picked up, told uf 
yesterday at the club, that he thought there might 
be a great deal said for the transmigration of souls ; 
and that the eastern parts of the world believed in 
that doctrine to this day. < Sir Paul Rycaut,' says 
he, ^ gives ns an account of several well-disposed 
Mahometans that purshase the freedom of any little 
bird they see confined to a cage, and think they 
merit as much by it as we should do here by ran- 
soming any of our countrymen from their captivity 
at Algiers. You must know,' says Will, ^ the rea- 
son is, because thoy consider every animal as a 
brother or sister in disguise; and therefore think 
themselves obliged to extend their charity to thera 
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though under such mean circumstancei. Theyll 
tell you^' says \yill9 ^ that the soul of a man, irbea 
he dies, impnediately passes into the body of another 
man, or of some brute, ivhich he resembled in Ui 
humour, or his fortune, 'when he was one of us.' 

As I was wondering what this profusion of learn- 
ing would end in, Will told us, that ^ Jack Fredore, 
who was a fellow of whim, made love to one of those 
ladies who throw away all their fondness on parrots, 
monkeys, and lap-dogs. Upon going to pay her a 
Tisit one morning, he writ a very pretty epistle upon 
this hint. Jack,' says he, ^ was conducted into 
the parlour, where he diverted himself for some 
time with her favourite monkey, which was chained 
^n one of the windows ; till at length observing a 
pep and ink lie by him, he writ the following letter 
to his mistress in the person of the ippnkey ; and, 
upon her not coming down so soon as hq expected, 
left it in the window, and went fibout his business. 

^ The lady soon after coming into the parlour, 
and seeing her monkey look upon a paper with 
great earnestness, took it up, and to this day is in 
some doubt,' says Will, < whether it yms wyittfiil 
by Jack or the monkey.' 

f Not having the gift of speech, I have a 
long tiine waited in vain for an opportunity of mak- 
ing myself known to you ; and having at present 
the conveniences of pen, ink, and paper, by me, I 
gladly take the occasion of gi?ing you my history in 
writing, ^hich I could not do by wprd of inouth. 
You must know, madam, that about a thousand years 
ago I was an Indian brachman, and versed in al) 
those mysterious secrets which your European phi- 
losopher, called Pythagoras, is said to have learned 
from our fraternity, ) }iad sq ingratiated inysdfi^ 
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y my great skill in the orciilt sciences, nirith a 
Ismon- whom I used to converse with, that he prou 
lised to grant me .whatever I should ask of him. 
'. desired that my soul might never pass into the body 
>f a brute creature; but this, he. told me, was not 
n his power .to grant mc. I then begged that^ into 
vhatever creature I should chance to transmigrate, 
[ should still retain my memory, and be conscious 
hsLt I was the same person who lived in different 
tnimals. This, he told me, was within his power, 
md accordingly promised, on the word of a daemon, 
iiat he would grant me what I desired. From that 
time forth I lived so very unblameably, that I was 
made president of a c<^lege of brachmans, an office 
vhich I discharged with great int^rity till the day 
A' my ,death. 

^ I was . then shuffled into another human body, 
md acted my part so well in it, that I became first 
aioister to a prince who reigned upon the banks of 
lie Ganges. I here lived in great honour for se- 
veral years, but by degrees lost all the innocence of 
^e brachman, being obliged to rifie and oppress the 
leople to enrich my sovereign ; till at length I be- 
ame so odious, that my master, to recover his 
sedit with his subjects, shot me through the heart 
irith an arrow, as I was one. day addressing myself 
\o him at the head of his army. 
. ^ Upon my next remove, I found myself in the 
iroods under the shape of a jackal, and soon listed 
H^self in the service of a lion. I used to yelp near 
his den about midnight, which was. his time of 
roasing and seeking after prey. He always fol. 
lowed mc in the rear, and when I had run down a 
iat buck, a wild goat, or an hare, after he had 
feasted very plentifully upon it himself, would now 
md then throw me a bone that was but half.pickcd, 
for my encouragement ; but, upon my being, unsuc- 
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cessfal in two or three chasea, he gave me vn 
confounded gripe in his anger that I died of it 

' In my next transmigration, I was again set « 
two legs, and became an Indian tax-gatherer ; 
haying been guilty of great extravagancies, aad 
ing married to an expensive jade of u wife, I 
BO cursedly in debt, that I durst not show my h 
I could no sooner step out of my house but I 
arrested by somebody or odier that lay in wait 
me. As I ventured abroad one night in the dusl 
the evening, I was taken up and hurried into ad 
geon, where I died a few months after. 

^ My soul then entered into a flying-fish, anc 
that state led a most melancholy life for the spao 
six years« Several fishes of prey pursued me w 
I was in the water ; and if 1 betook myself to 
wings, it was ten to one but I had a flock of h 
aiming at me. As I was one day flying amid 
fleet of English ships, I observed a huge sea- 
whetting his bill, and hovering just over my he 
upon my dipping into the water to avoid him, I 
into the mouth of a monstrous shark, thatswallo^ 
me down in an instant. 

^ I was some years afterwards, to my great i 
prise, an eminent banker in Lombard-street ; a 
remembering how I had formerly suffered for n 
of money, became so very sordid and avaricii 
that the whple town cried shame of me. I wa 
miserable little old fellow to look upon ; for I ha 
a manner starved myself, and was nothing but i 
and bone when I died. 

* I was afterwards very much troubled 
amazed to find myself dwindled into an ems 
I was heartily concerned to make so insignific 
a figure, and did not know but some time or d 
I might be reduced to a mite, if I did not mend 
juanuers, I therefore applied myself with f 
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diligence to the offices that were allotted to me, and 
was generally looked upon as the notablest ant in 
the whole mole^hill. I was at last picked up, as I 
was groaning under a burthen, by an unlucky cock 
sparrow, that Hred in the neighbourhood, and had 
biefore made great depredations upon our common, 
wealth. 

^ I then bettered my condition a little, and lived 
a whole summer in the shape of a bee ; but being 
tired with the painful and penurious life I had un- 
dergone in my two last transmigrations, I fell into 
the other extreme, and turned drone. As I one day 
beaded a party to plunder an hive, we were rcceiyel 
10 warmly by the swarm which defended it, that wa 
iireremost of us left dead upon the spot. 

^ I might tell you of many other transmigrationi 
which I went through : how I was a town-rake^ 
and afterwards did penance in a bay gelding for 
ten years ; as also how I was a tailor, a shrimp^ 
aod a tom-tit In the last of these my shapes^ 
I was shot in the Christmas holidays by a young 
jackanapes, who would needs try his new gun upoa 
me. 

^ But I shall pass oref these and several other 

stages of life, to remind you of the yonng bean who 

made love to yon about six years since. Yon may 

remember, madam, how he masked, and danced, 

and sung, and played a thousand tricks to gain you ; 

and how he was at last carried off by a cold that 

be got under your window one night in a serenade. 

I was that unfortunate young fellow to whom you 

were'Aen so cruel. Not long after my shifting 

that unlucky body. I found myself upon a hill in 

iEtidopia, where I lived in my present giotesqu« 

riiape, till I was caught by a servant of the English 

factdry, and sent over into Great Britain. I need 

aot ioform yon how I came into your hands. Yon 
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■■■ •' In soh vivendi causa balato e$L 

. • JUV. At. xi. lU ' 

, Such, whose sole hiiss is eating; who can giye 
But that one brutal reason why they live. 

CONGREV*. 

* ^R. SPECTATOR, 

^ I T^INK it has not yet fallen into -yotir 
>ray to discourse on little ambition, or the mftnf 
ivhimsical ways men fall into, to distinguish them- 
jelves auiong their acquaintance. Such obserTadoBS^ 
yrell pursued, would make a pretty history of low lif& 
i myseli am got into a great reputation, which aroso 
(as most extraordinary occurrences . in ar man's life 
seem to do) from a mere accident* I was some 
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see, madam^ this is not the first time that yon haie 
had me in a chain : I am, however, very hsppy-in 
this my captivity, as you often bestowon me those 
kisses and caresses which I would have given the 
world for when I was a man. I hope this disoofeiy 
of my person will not tend to my disadvantage, -bat 
that you will still continue your accustomed fa- 
TOur to 

Vour most devoted humble servant^ 

- PUGO* 

^ P. S. I would advise your little ahbck-dog (o 
keep out of my way ; for, as I look upon him j[o 
be the most formidable of my rivals, I may cbaiice 
one time or other to give him such a snap as h« 
woi^'tlike.' L, 
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days ago unfoftunatcly engaged among a set of gen- 
tlemeo, who esteem a man according to the quan. 
tity of food he throws down at a meal. Now I, 
who am crcr for distinguishing myself according to 
the notions of superiority which the rest of the com* 
pany entertain, ate so immoderately for their ap- 
plause, as had like to have cost me my life. What 
added to my misfortune was, that haying naturally 
a good stomach, and having lived soberly for some 
time, my body was as well prepared for this con. 
tention as if it had been by appointment. I had 
quickly vanquished 'every glutton in company but 
one, who was such a prodigy, in his way, and 
witbal so very merry during the whole entertain^ 
nent, that he insensibly betrayed mc to continue his 
competitor, which in a little time concluded in a 
complete victory over my rival; after which by 
way of insult, I ate a considerable proportion beyond 
what the Spectators thought me obliged in honour to 
clol The effect, however, of this engagement, has 
made me resolve never to eat more for renown ; and 
I have, pursuant to this resolation, compounded 
three wagers I had depending on the strength of my 
stomach ; which happened very luckily, because it 
had been stipulated in our articles cither to play or 
pay. How a man of common sense could be thus 
engaged is hard to determine ; but the occasion of 
this is, to desire you to inform several gluttons of 
my acquaintance, who look on me with envy, that 
iStiej had best moderate their ambition in time, lest 
infamy or death attend their success. I forgot to 
tell you. Sir, with what unspeakable pleasure I re^ 
cerved the acclamations and applause of the whole 
hoard, when I had almost eat my antagonist into 
convulsions. It was then that I returned his mirth 
upon him with such success, as he was hardly able to 
swallow, though prompted by a de&ue oi i^m^^^xA 

YOL. XI» R 
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a passionate fondness for distinction. ' I kad not 
eudcarourcd to eicel so far^ had not the conpanj 
been so loud in their approbation of my f ictqrj. I do 
not question but the same thirst after glory has oftea 
caused a man to drink quarts without takng bictth 
and prompted men to many other as dilficalt eo* 
ierprises ; which, if otherwise pursued, SHfbt tan 
Tery much to a man^s advantage. This ambilioa 
of mine was indeed extrayagantly pursued ;-how« 
erer, I cannot help obserring, that you kardly fvcf 
see a man commended for a good stomaob, but h# 
immediately falls to eating more (though he had 
been before dined), as well to confirm the peinoa 
that commended him in his good opinion of him, ai 
to convince any other at the table who inay-haTS 
been unattentire enough not to have done justioe to 
his character. 

I am» SIR, 

Your humble servant, 
IPIGURE mammon/ 

• MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I HATE wrote to you three or fonr times, 
to desire you would take notice of an intpertinent 
custom the women, the fine women, liate latdy 
fallen into, of taking snuff. This silly trick, U at- 
tended with such a coquette air in some ladiea, and 
such a sedate masculine one in others, that I cannot 
tell which most to complain of; but they are to me 
equally disagreeable. Mrs. Santer is so impatienC 
of being without it, that she takes it as often as 5h» 
does salt at m^a Is : aiid as sh^ aflccts a wonderful 
ease and rtcgligcnce tn all her manner, an nppcr lip 
tnhed with stiutT and ^hc sauce is what is presenteiE 
to the observation of all who have the honour to 
with her. The pretty creature her niece docs al 
ihe can to be as disagreeable as her aunt i and if shi 
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not as offenslre to the eje, she Is quite as much 
I the ear, and makes up all she wants in a confident 
ir, by a nauseous rattle of the nose, when the snuff 
delifered, and the fingers make the stops and 
loses on the nostrils. This, perhaps, is not a ver j 
ourtly image in speaking of ladies ; that is very 
rue: but where arises the offence ? Is it in those who 
ommit| or thpse who obsenre it ? As for my part, 
hate been so eirtrcmelv disgusted with this filthy 
ihysio hanging on the lip, that the most agreeable 
onTenaQoQ. or person, has not been able to make 
>p for it. . As to those who take it for UQ Qther end 
tut to give themaeWes occasion for pretty action, or 
fill op little intervals of discourse, I can bear with 
hem ; but then they must not use it when another is 
peakingy who ought to be heard with too much re« 
pect, tp adn)it of offering at that time from hand to 
land the snuff-box. But Flavillais so far taken with 
ler behavipur in this kind, that she pulls out her 
»ox (which is indeed full of good Brazil) in the 
iiiddle of the sermon; and, to show she has the 
edacity of a well-bred woman, she offers it to th^ 
len as well as the women who sit near her: but 
ince by this time all the world knows she has a fine 
and, I am in hopes she may give herself no further 
rouble in this matter. On Sunday was serennight, 
rhen they came about fop the offering, she gave her 
terity with a very good air, but at the same time 
iske4 the church-warden if he would take a pinch** 
fnjy Sir^ think of these things in time, and you wil) 

Your humblp servant.' 
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Sanctius bis animal^ menthqui capaciyi alta 

Jherat adbuc^ et qu^d dominari in c^eiera p^tset^ 

Natus homo est, 

OVID. Metap. i. 1& 

A creature of a more exalted kind^ 
Was wanting yet, and then was man^ dejsupa'd; 
Conscious of thought, of more capacious &qMtt 
F'olr empire form'd, and fit to rule th^ rest. 

DRYDEN. 

The accoants which Raphael giyes of the battle oi 
angels^ and the creation of the world, hare in then! ^^ 
those qualifications which the critics judge requisite 
to an episode. They are nearly related to the prin« 
cipal action, and have a just connexion with the - 
fable. 

The eighth book opens with a beautiful descrip' 
tion of the impression which this discourse of the 
archangel made on our first parents. Adam after^ 
wards, by a very natural curiosity, inquires' concern^ 
ing the motions of those celestial bodies which make 
the most glorious appearance among the six days^ 
work. The poet here, with a great de^ of art^ 
represents Etc as withdrawing from this part of thdi^ 
couTcrsation, to amusements more suitable to he^^ 
$ex. He well knew that the ejHSode in this book 
which is filled with Adam's account of his pastio 
and esteem for Eve, would haTe been improper fo 
her hearing, and has therefore devised very just an 
beautiful reasons for her retiring : 

* So spake our sire, and by his countenance seem*d 
EptYing on studious thoughts abstruse ; which five 
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Ftrcdnag^ where she. sat retir'd in sight. 

With lomo^st majestic, from her seat. 

And grace that won who saw to wish her stay. 

Rose; and went forth amonr her fruits, and flowe^^ 

To visit how they prospei-'d, ond and bloom, 

Her nursery : they at her coming sprung. 

And, toach*d by her £iir tendance, gla^er grevt 

Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 

DcSighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high r such pleasure she resenrM, 

Adam relating, she sole auditcess] 

Her husband the relater she pf eferr*d 

Before the angel, and of hin^ to ask 

Chose rather; he, she knew, would intermix 

Gratefiil digressions, and solve high dispute 

With conjugal caresses ; from his lip 

Not words alone pleas*d her. O when meet nqw . i 

Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join*d !* 

The angel's roti]in\in£S^dauhtful answer to Adam's 
luiries, was nctt only prQpcr for the mojraX reason 
lich the poet assigns, but because it would have 
en highly absurd to have given the sanction of an 
:faangel to any particular system of philosophy, 
le chief points in the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
pothcscs, are described with great conciseness 9,n(( 
rspicuity, and at the ss^me time diressed in yery. 
aiung and po!etical iihagcs. 
A.dam, to detain Uio a;i\gel, enters afterwards 
oa hts own history, an4. iielates to him the circura. 
Dces in wbich he found himself upon his creation; 
also his conversation w.ith his Maker, and his 
it meeting w^th Ef.e. X^ere is no part of the 
em more apt to. cajise the attention of the reader 
\n tl^is discourse of pur great ancestor ; as no. 
ng can be more surprising and delightful to 
, than to hear the sentiments that arose ii\ the. 
It man, while he was yet new and fresh from the 
nds of his Creator^ The poet has interwoven 
^Tj thing wl^icb is delivered upon this subject in - 
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holy writ with so many bcaotiful itta^natioiis 
bis own, that nothing can be concciTed more jn 
and natural than this whole episode. As our aadi 
knew thb subject could not be agreeable to 1 
reader, he would not throw it into the relation 
the SIX days' work, but reserTed it for a distit 
episode, that he might have an opportunity of e 
patiating upon it more at large. Beforie I enter i 
ihis part of the poem, I cannot but take notice 
two shining passages in the dialogue between Ada 
and the angel. The first is that wherein our a 
cestor gives an account of the pleasure he took 
conversing with bim, which contains a ?ery nol) 
noral: 

* For while I sit with thee, I seem in heayen 
And sweeter thy discourse is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm-trees (pleasantest to thirst 
And hunger both, from laix>ur) at the hour 
Of sweet repast; they satiate, and soon fill, - 
Though pleasant ; but thy words, with grace divine . 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety.* 

The other I shall mention is that in which tl 
ango! gives a reason why he should be glad to he 
the story Adam was about to relate. 

' For 1 that day was absent as befel, 
Bound on a voyage uncouth and obscure. 
Far on excursion towards the gates of hell, 
Squar'd in full legion (such command we had) 
To see that none thence issued forth a spy. 
Or enemy, while God was in his work, 
X.est he, incen5*d at such eruption bold, 
Destruction with creation might have miz^d.* 

• 

There is no question but our poet drew the imf 
in what follows from that in Virgil's sixth boc 
where ^ueas and (be sibyl stand before the ac 
mantine gates, which are there described as tl 
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ipon the place of tonneats, and listen to tlic groans, 
ke clank ofchains, and the noise of iron whips, that 
rcre heard in those regions of pain and sorrow* 



-Fast we found, fist shut 



The disBud gates, and barricado'd strong; 
But long ere our approaching heard within 
Noise, other than the sound <? dance or song. 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage.* 

Adam then proceeds to giTC an account of his 
condition and sentiments immediately after his crea- 
tion. How agreeably does he represent the posture 
IB which he found himself, the delightful landscape 
that surrounded him, and the gladness of heart which 
grew up in him on that occasion ! 



-As new wak'd from soundest sleep, 



Soft on the flow*ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat, which with bis beams the sun 
Soon di7*d, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight toward heaven my wond'rin^ eyes I tum'dy 
And gazM awhile the ample sky; tiirrais*d 
By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung. 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet. About me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams: by these. 
Creatures that livM and mov'd, and walVd, or fleWy 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things smil'd 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart o*erflow*d.* 

Adam is afterwards described as surprised at his 
Wii existence, and taking a survey of himself and 
f all the works of nature. He likewise is repre- 
ented as discovering, by the light of reason, that he, 
ud every thing about him, must have been the 
ffect of some Being infinitely good and powerful, 
Ad that this Being had a right to his worship and 
deration. His first address to the Sun, and to those 
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parts of the creation which made the most distil 
gaished figure, is yery natural and amusing to tb 
Imagination: 

< Thou Sun,* saU I, < hk light. 
And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh and gaj, 
Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains. 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell. 
Tell, if ye saw,. how came I thus? how hcreT 

'. His next sentiment, when, upon his first going t( 
sleep he fancies himself losing his existence, an 
falling away into nothing, can necer be sufficientl] 
admired, llis dream, in^ which he still preserves tin 
consciousness of his existence, together with his re 
moval into the garden which was prepared for hi 
reception, arc also circumstances finely imagined 
and grounded upon what is delivered in saerci 
story. 

These and the like wonderfiil incidents in thi 
part of the work, have in them all the beauties o 
novelty, at the same time that they have all th 
graces of nature. 

They are such as none but a great genius coul 
have thought of ; though, upon the perusal of then 
they seem to rise of themselves from the subject c 
which he treats. In a word, though they are natura^ 
they are not obvious; which is the true charactc 
of all fine writing. 

The impression which the interdiction of the in 
of life left in the mind of our first parent is describe 
with great strength and judgment; as the image < 
die several beasts and birds passing in reyiew b< 
fbre him is very beautiful and lively \ 



•Each bird and beast behold 



Approaching two and two, these cow'ring low 
With blandishment ; ^ch bird atoop'd on his ^Ing\ 
I nam'd them as they pass*d i .* 
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Adam, in the next place, describes a conference 
hich he held with his Maker upon the subject of 
»litude. The poet here represents the Supreme 
eing as making an essay of his own work, and 
atting to the trial that reasoning faculty with which 
e had endued his creature. Adam urges, in this 
iTine colloqny, the impossibility of his being happy, 
lOugh he was the inhabitant of Paradise, and lord 
f the whole creation, without the couTcrsation and 
3ciety of some' rationsd creature who should par. 
ike those blessings with him. This dialogue, which 
\ supported chiefly by the beauty of the though ts, 
rithout other poetical ornament, is as fine a part as 
.ny in the whole poem. The more the reader ex. 
amines the justness and delicacy of its sentiments, 
he more he will find himself pleased with it The 
;>oet has wonderfully preserved the character of 
majesty and condescension in the Creator and, at 
the same time, that of humility and adoration in the 
treature, as particularly in the following lines : 

* Thus T presomptuoQs ; and the vision bright. 
As with a smile more brighten'd, thus reply'd^ &c 

■ I with leave of speech implorM, 
And humble deprecation, thus reply *d: 
•* Let not my words offend thee, Heavenly Power, 
My Maker, be propitious while I speak,** occ. 

Adam then proceeds to gi?e an account of hit 
Second sleep, and of the dream in which he beheld 
(he formation of Eve. The new passion that was 
^wakened in him at the sight of her is touched very 
incly : 

* Under his forming hands a creature grew. 
Manlike, but difPrent sex: so lovelv fair. 

That what seem*d fair in all the world, seem'd now 
Mean, or in her summ*d up, in her contained. 
And in htr looks, which from that time infus'd 
Sweetness into my hearty unfelt before^ 
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Aod into all things from her ^r inspirVI 
The spirit of love and amoroi^ delighV 

Adam's distress upon losing sight of thif beai 
phantom, witl^ his excliunations of joy and gnM 
at the discoTeiy of a real creature who resei 
the apparition which had been presented to h 
his dream; the approaches he makes to her, 
his manner of courtship, are all laid togetfaeir 
most e}(quis|tc propriety of sentiments. 

Though this part of the poem is worked iip 
great warmth and spirit, the lore which is desc 
in it is every way suitable to a state of innoc 
If the reader compares the description which i 
here gitcs of his leading £?e to the nupUal be 
with that which Mr. Dryden has mad^. oq the 
occasion in a scene of his Fall of Man^ he w 
sensible of the great care which Milton took ta 
all thoughts on so delicate a subject that mjg 
olfensiTC to religion or good manners. The i 
mcnts are chaste, but not cold ; and conyey U 
Blind ideas of the mo&t transporting passion, ai 
the greatest parity. What a noble mixture of 
ture and innocence has the author jpined togc 
in the reflection which Adam makes on the ptei 
of loTe, compared to those of sense ! 

* Thus have I tpld thee all my state, and brought 
My story to the sum of earthly bliss 
Which I enjoy ; and must conress to find 
In all things else delight indeed^ but such 
As us*d or not, works in the mind no change 
Nor vehement desire; these delicacies 
I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and floW< 
Walks, and the melody of birds : but here 
Far otherwise, transported 1 behold. 
Transported touch ; here passion first I felt, 
Commotion strange ! in all enjoyments else . 
Superior and unmov'd, here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty's powerful glanc^ 
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Or nature fail'd in me, and kft lome Jttit 
Not proof enongh such object to tostain $ 
Or from my not subducting, took perhaps 
More than enough ; at least on her besto'w'd 
Too mvch of ornament, in outward show 
Ehborate, of inward less exact 

■ ■ W hen I approach 
Her lovelinesiv so absolute she seems, 
And 'in herself complete, so well to know 
tier own, that what she wills to do or say, 
fieeSM wisest, ¥irtuoaftest,disGreetest, best; 
All hwher knowled^ in her presence £dla 
l)^;ra3ed : wisdom m discourse with her 
Loses, discountenanc*d, and like folly shows^ 
Authority and reason on her watt, 
As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally ; and to consummate all. 
Greatness of mind and nobleness their sea( 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awo 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd.' 

Then sentiments of lore in our first parent g«?t 
e angd such an insight into human nature, that ha 
ems apprdiensire of the efils which might befal 
IS species in general, as well as Adam in particular, 
om the excess of his passion. He therefore fortifies 
in against it by timely admonitions ; which yer jr 
rtfnlly prepase the mind of the reader for the oc* 
irrences of the next book, where the weakness, of 
kich Adam here gires such distant discoVeries, 
tings about that fatal erent which is the subject of 
le poem. His discourse, which follows the gentlfi 
sbuke he receiTed from the angel, shows that- his 
)fe, howercr Tiolent it might appear, was still 
oanded in reason^ and consequently not improper 
or Paradise t 

< Neither her outside form*d so fiur, nor aught 
Inprocrcation common to all kinds, 
(TnottjE^h higher of the genial bed by far, 
And with mysterious rcrerence I deem) 
^ much delights me, as those gracefal ac«H 
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Those thoQtand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words aod actions, mixt with Idte 
And sweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 
Union of mind, or in qs both one soul; 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair!' 

Adam's speech, at parting with the angel , has In 
it a deference and gratitude agreeable to an inferior 
nature, and at the same time a certain dignit)^ aod 
greatness suitable to the father of mankind in his 
state of innocence. L. 
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CcHsuetudinem benignitatis largittoni muaerum ionge a$dtpt»». 

H4U est gravium bominnm at^e magnormmf itia ^si 

assentatortm ^pu^it muhituJinis Uvitatem tnM/ptate ^putti 

titillantium, \ 

TULL. I 

I esteem a habit of benignity greatly preferable to munificence, j 
The former is peculiar to great and distinguished persons; 
the latter belongs to flatterers of the people, who tidds 
the levity of the multitude with a kind pi pleasure. 

When we consider the offices of human life, there 
is, methinks, something in what we ordinarily call 
generosity, which, when carefully examined, secmf 
to flow rather from a loose and unguarded temper 
than an honest and liberal mind. For this reason it 
is absolutely necessary that all liberality should have 
for its basis and su])})ort, frugality. )^y this meao4 
the benciicent sj)irit works in a man from convic- 
tions of reason, not from the impulse of passion. The 
generous man in the ordinary acceptation^ withou*- 
respect of the demands of his family, will soon fiud- 
upon the toot of his account, that he ha^ s^criAcc ^ 
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fools, knaTes, flatterers, or the descrredly un- 
)py, all the opportnnities of aflbrding any future 
Lstance where it ought to be. Let him therefore 
lect, that if to bestow be in itself laudable, should 
t a man take care to secure an ability to do things 
lise-worthy as long as he li?es ? Or could there 
a more cruel piece of raillery upon a man who 
raid have rednced his fortune below the capacity 

acting according to his natural temper, than to 
r of him, ^ That gentleman was generous?' My 
lored auUior therefore has, in the sentence on the 
) of mj paper, turned his eye with a certain 
iety from beholding the addresses to the people 

largesses and public entertainments, which ho 
erts to be in general vicious, and are always to^ 

regulated according to the circumstances of time 
i a man's own fortune. A constant benignity 

commerce with the rest of the world, which 
ght to nm through all a man's actions, has effects 
»re useful <o those whom you oblige, and is less 
sntatious in yourself. He turns his recommcnda. 
Q of this virtue on commercial life : and, accord, 
p to him, a citizen who is frank in his kindnesses, 
d abhors seyerity in his demands ; he who, in 
ying, selling, lending, doing acts of good neigh* 
Dthood, is just and easy ; he who appears natu* 
ly averse to disputes, and above the sense of 
lo soiferings ; bears a noble character, and does 
[ch more good to mankind than any other man's 
tunc, without commerce, can possibly support. 
tr the citizen, above all other men, has opportn- 
ies of arriving at • the highest fruit of wealth,* to 
libe^ without the least expense of a man's own 
tune. It is not to be denied but such a practice 
liable to hazard; but this therefore adds to the 
ligation, that, among ti*aders, he who obliges is 
much concerned to keep the favour a secret as ha 

''OL, XI. s 
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who recohres It The unhappy distiactidns am^iiy 
US in England are so great, that to celebrate tha 
intercourse of commercial friendship (with whidi 
I am daily made acquainted) would be to raise tbf 
Ttrtuous man so many enemies of the contrary par- 
ty. I am obliged to conceal all I know of ^ Too 
the Bounteous,' who lends at the ordinary interest, 
to gire men of . less fortune opportunities of makmg 
greater adrantagcs. He conceals, under a rough 
air and distant behaviour, a bleeding Compassion aod 
womanish tenderness. This is gorerned by tfa* 
most exact circumspection, that there in no industry 
wanting in the person whom he is to serre, and 
that he b guilty of no improper expenses. Thii 
1 know oi Tom ; but who dare say it of* so knowa 
a tory? The same Care I was forced to use soma 
time ago, in the report of another's virtue^ and said 
^{ty instead of an hundred, because the man I 
pointed at was a whig. Actions of this kind are 
popular, without being invidious : for every man of 
ordinary circumstances looks upon a man who has 
this known benignity in his nature as a person rea* 
dy to be his friend upon such terms as he ought to 
tfxpect it ; and the wealthy, who may envy sack 
a character, can do no injury to its interests, but by 
fhe imitation of it, in which the good citizen wUI 
rejoice to be rivalled. I know not how to form to 
myself a greater idea of human life, than in what ii 
the practice of some wealthy men whom I could 
^ame, that make no step to the improvement of 
their own fortunes, wherein they do not also advance 
those of other men who would languish in poverty 
without that muniiicence. In a nation where there 
are so many public funds to be supported, I know 
not whether he can be called a good subject who 
does not embark some part of his fortune with the 
state, to whose vigUanc!^ h^ awca the security of 
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-whole. This certainly is an immcJiate way of 
lagan obligation upon nany^ and extending your 
lagnity the farthest a man can possibly who is 
; engaged in commerce. But he nho trades, be- 
i$ giving the state some part of this sort of credit 
^Tes his. iMinker, may, in all the occurrences of 
life, haye his eye upon removing want from tlie 
•r oif the industrious, and defending the unhappy 
ight man from bankiiiptcy. Without this be. 
lity, pride or vengeance will precipitate a mat 
choose the receipt of half his demands from one 
)|B he has undone^ rather than the whole from 

to whom he has shown mercy. This benignity 
sential to the character of a fair trader, and any 
I who designs to enjoy his wealth with honour 

self-satisfaction: nay, it would not be hard to 
ntain, that the practice of supporting good and 
isto'ious men would carry a man farther even 
lis profit than indulging the propensity of serving 

obliging the fortunate. My aathojr argues on 
subject in order to incline men's minds to those 
i.want them most, after this manner. ^ We must 
%\s consider the nature of things, and govern 
i^ves accordingly. The wealthy man, when he 
repaid you, is upon a balance with yon ; but the 
(Qn whom you favoured nith a loan, if he be a 
d man, will think himself in your debt after he 

piftid yon. The wealthy and the conspicnont 
not obliged by the Uenefits you do tbem ; they 
k they conferred a benefit when they received 
. Your good offices are always suspected, and 
w{th them the same thing to expect their favour 
> receive it. But the man hclow you, who knows^ 
he good you have done him, you respected 
lelf more than his circumstances, does not act 
u\ obliging man only to him from whom he has 
ived a bei^e^t^ bqt ^Iso to all w\\o at^ e^i^^V^ 
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of doing him one. And Mrhatevcr little offices he can 
do for you, he is so far from magaifyiug it, that he 
inrill labour to extenuate it in all his actions and ex- 
pressions. Moreover the regard to -what you do 
to a great man at best is taken notice of no farther 
than by himself or his family ; but what you do to 
a man of an humble fortune (provided always that 
he is a good and a modest man) raises the affections 
towards yon of all men of that character (of which 
there are many) in the whole city. 

There is nothing gains a reputation to a preacher 
80 much as his own practice ; I am therefore cast- 
ing about what act of benighity is in the power of 
a Spectator. Alas ! that lies but in a very narrow 
compass ; and I think the most immediately under 
my patronage are either players, or snch whose 
circumstances bear an affinity witli theirs. All, 
therefore, I am able to do at this time of this kind, 
is to tell the town, that on Friday ^thc 11th of 
this instant, April, there will be performed, ia 
York- Buildings, a concert of vocal and instrumental 
music, for the benefit of Mr. Edward Keen, the 
father of twenty children; and that this day the 
haughty George Powell hopes all the good-natured 
part of the town will favour him, whom they ap- 
plauded in Alexander, Timon, Lear, and Orest^ 
with their company this night, when he hazards all 
his heroic glory for their approbation in the humbler 

condition of honest Jack FalstaSe. 

T. 
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^isfurWf • eivet/ jum iania licentiaferrt ! 

LUCAN. lib. i. ». 

Wkat blind, detested fury, could afford 
Such horrid licence to the barbVous sword ! 



1 DO not question but my cotntiy readers haTC 
been yery much surprised at the several accounts 
they have 'met. with in Our public papers, of that 
species of men amon^ us, lately known by the 
name of Mohocks. I find the opinions of the 
learned, as to their origin and designs, arc altoge- 
ther rarious, insomuch that Tcry many begin to 
doubt whether indeed there were ever any such 
society, of men. The terror which spread itself orer 
the whole nation some years since on account of t^o 
Irbh is still fresh in most people's memories, thouglx 
it afterwards appeared there was not the least ground 
for that general consternation. 

The late panic fear was, in the opinion of manj 
deep and penetrating persons, of the same n^tuif^^ 
These will have it, that the Mohocks are like those 
spectres and apparitions which frighten several 
towns and villages in her majesty's dominions, 
though they were nevsr seen by any of the inhabi- 
tants. Others are apt to think that these Mohocks 
are a kind of bull-beggars, first invented by prudent 
married men, and masters of families, in order to 
deter their wives and daughters from taking the air 
at unseasonable hours ; and that when they tell 
them ' the Mohocks will catch them,' it is a caution 
of the same nature with that of our Core&tkers^ 

S3 
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\rhen they bid their children have a caro of Raw- 
head and Bloody-bones. 

For my own part, I am afraid there was too much 
reason for the great alarm the whole city has beea 
in upon this occasion ; though at the same time I 
roust own, that I am in some doubt whether the 
following pieces are genuine and* authentic; the 
more so, because I am not fully satisfied that the 
name, by which the emperor subscribes himself, is 
altogether conformable to the Indian orthography. 

I shall only farther inform my readers, that it 
was some time since I received the following letter 
and manifesto,^ though, for particular reasons, I did 
not think fit to publish them till now. 

* TO THE SPECTATOR. 



£ 



SIR. 



^ Finding that our earnest endeavours for 
the good of mankind have been basely and ma- 
liciously represented to the world, »ve send you in- 
closed our imperial manifesto, which it is our will 
and pleasure that you forthwith communicate to the 
public, by inserting it in your next daily paper. We 
do not doubt of your ready compliance in this par* 
ticular, and therefore bid you heartily farewell. 
(Signed) 

TAW WAW EBEN ZAN Ri^LAOAR, 

Emperor of the Mohocks.* 

' The Manifesto of Taw Waw Eben Zan Kaladar^ 
Emperor of the Mohocks. 

' Whereas we have received information, from 
sundry quarters of this great and populous city, of 
several outrages committed on the legs, s^rms, noses, 
aud other parts of the good people of Epgland^ by 
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h as hare stylccl thcmselycs our subjects; in 
er to Tindicatc our imperial dignity from those 
:c aspersious./ivhicl^ have been cast on it, as if 
ourselves might have encouraged or abetted 
r such practices, we have, by .these presents, 
ught fit to signify our utmost abhorrence and 
estation of all such tumultuous and irregular 
>ceedings; and do hereby farther give notice, 
,t if any person or persons has or have suifered 
r wound, hurt, damage, or detriment, in his or 
ir limb or limbs otherwise than shall be hereafter 
reified, the said person or persons, upon apply. 
; themselves to sudi as we fchall appoint for the 
pcction and redress of the grievances aforesaidy 
ill be forthwith committed to the care of our 
Incipal surgeon, and be cured at our own ex. 
use, in some one or other of those hospitals which 
iare now erecting for that purpose. 
^ And to the end that no one may, either through 
korance or inadvertency, incur those penalties 
lich we have thought fit to inAict on persons of 
»8e and dissolute lives, we do hereby notify to the 
blic, that if any man be knocked down or as« 
Jted while he is employed in his lawful business, 
proper hours, that it is not done by our order; 
] we do hereby permit and allow any such person, 
knQcked down or assaulted, to rise again, and 
'end himself in the best manner that he is able. 
' We do also command all and every our good 
ijects, that they do not presume, upon any pretext 
latsoever, tq issue and sally forth from thdr re* 
sctive quarters till between the hours of eleven 
i twelve. That they never tip the lion upon man, 
^man, or child, till the dock at St. Dunstan's shali 
re struck one. 
^ That the sweat be never given but between the 
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hours of one and two ; always proTided, th 
hunters may begin to hunt a little after the cl 
the evening, any thing to the contrary herei 
withstanding. Provided also, that if ever th 
reduced to the necessity of pinking, it shall i 
be in the most fleshy parts, and such as are le 
posed to view. 

^ It is also our imperial will and pleasun 
our good subjects the sweaters do cstablbl: 
hummums in such dose places, alleys, nook 
corners, that the patient or patients may no 
danger of catching cold. 

^ That the tumblers, to whose care we 
commit the female sex, confine themselves to ] 
lane, and the purlieus of the Temple; an 
every other party and division of our subji 
each of them keep within the respectiye q 
we have allotted to them. Provided nererf 
that nothing herein contained shall in any vi 
construed to extend to the hunters, who ha^ 
full licence and permission to enter into any ] 
the town wherever their game shall lead themi 

' And whereas we have nothing more i 
imperial heart than the reformation of the c 
London and Westminster, which to our unspc 
satisfaction we have in some measure alrea 
fected, we do hereby earnestly pray and exh 
husbands, fathers, housekeepers, and masi 
families, in either of the aforesaid cities, m 
to repair themselves to their respective habi 
at early and seasonable hours, but also t< 
their wives and daughters, sons, servants, a 
prentices, from appearing in the streets a 
times and seasons which may expose them to 
litary discipline, as it is practis^ by our goo 
jectsthe Mohoaks; and we do further pron 
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or imperial word, that as sooa as the reformatioa 
foresa^ shall be brought about, we will forthwith 
iiise all hostilities to cease. 

^ Gifen from our court at the Deyil-ta?eni, 
< March 15, 1712.' 

X. 
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placttre paras^ virtmU nlieta ' 

HOR. t. 8«t. iii. IS. 

To ihnn detraction, woiiId*st thou virtue fly? 
♦ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I HATE not seen you lately at any of the 
places where I visit, .so that I am afraid you are 
vholly unacquainted with what passes among my 
lart of the world, who are, though I say it, without 
controversy, the most accomplished and best bred 
»f the town. Give me leave to tell you, that I am 
'^tremdy discomposed when I hear scandal, and am 
m utter enemy to all manner of detraction, and think 
t the greatest meanness that people of distinction can 
)e guilty of. However, it is hardly possible to come 
nto company, where you do not find them pulling 
one another to pieces, and that from no other pro- 
vocation but that of hearing any one commended. 
Merit, both as to wit and beauty, is become no other 
than the possession of a few trilling people's favour, 
which you cannot possibly arrive at, if you have 
really any thing in you that is deserving. What 
they would bring to pass is, to make all good and 
evil consist in report, and with whis|)ers, calumnies^ 
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and impertineaces, to haye the conduct of those re. 
ports. By this means, innocents arc blasted upon 
their first appearance in town; and there is nothfaig 
more required to malLc a young woman the object 
of envy and hatred, than to desenre love and admi* 
ration. This abominable endeavour to suppress or 
lessen eYery thing that is praise worthy is as fre* 
quent among the men as the women. * If I can re. 
member what passed at a visit last night, it will serve 
as an instance that the sexes are equally inclined to 
defamation, with equal malice and impotence. Jack 
Triplett came into my lady Airy'« about eight of the 
clock. You know the manner we sit at a visit, and I 
need not describe the circle ; but Mr. Triplett caoM 
in, introduced by two tapers supported by a spruce 
servant, whose hair is under a cap till my lady's 
candles are all lighted up, and the hour of ceremony 
begins : I say Jack Triplett came in, and singing 
(for he is really good company) '^ Every feature, 

charming creature" ^he went on, '' It is a most 

unres^onable thing, that people cannot go peaceably 
to see their friends, but tJiese murderers are let 
loose. Such a shape! such an air! what a glance 
was that as her chariot passed by mine !" — My lady 
herself interrupted him; ^^ Pray, who is this fine 
thing !" — ^' I warrant," says another, ** 'tis the 
creature I was telling your ladyship of just now." 
— *^ You were telling of?" says Jack ; *' I wish I had 
been so happy as to have come in and heard you ; 
for I have not words to say what she is : but if aen 
agreeable height, a modest air, a virgin shame, and 
impatience of being beheld amidst a blaze of ten 

thousand charms^' The whole room flew out 

*^ Oh Mr. Triplett !'* -When Mrs. Lofty, 

a known prude, said she believed she knew whom 
the gentleman meant ; but she was indeed, as he 
civilly represeuted her, impatient of being behel4 
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— ^Then turning totiielady next ta her '' The 

ost unbred creatare yon ever saw !" Another pur- 
ed the dUco»fie ; ^^ As unbred, madam, as you 
%y think her, she is extremely belied if she is the 
fwiem she appears ; she was last week at a ball till 
TO in the morning ; Mr. Triplett knows whether 
i was the happy man that took care of her home; 

it'' This was followed by some particular ex. 

ptioH that each woman in the room made to some 
^nliar grace or adyantage; so that Mr. Triplett 
as beaten from one limb and feature to another, 
1 he was forced to resign the whole woman* In 
e end, I took notice Triplett recorded ail this ma- 
re in his heart; and saw in his countenance, and ^ 
irtain waggish shrug, that he designed to repeat 
ic conversation : I therefore let the discourse die, 
id soon after took an occasion to recommend a 
Ttain gentleman of my acquaintance for a person 
' singular modesty, courage, integrity, and withal 
a man of an entertaining conversation, to which 
vantages he had a sha{)e and manner peculiarly 
iceful. Mr. Triplett, who is a woman's man. 
nned \o hear me with patience enough commend 
5 qualities of his mind. lie never heard indeed 
t that he was a very honest man, and no fool ; but 
* a fine gentleman, he must ask pardon* Upon no 
icr foundation than this, Mr. Triplett took occa- 
n to give the gentleman's pedigree, by what mc- 
*'8 some part of the estate was acquired, how 
ich it M as beholden to a marriage for the present 
cumstanccs of it : after all, he could sec nothing 
t a common man in his person, his breeding, or 
Jerstanding. 

' Thus, Mr. Spectator, this Impertinent humour 
diminishing every one who is produced in conver- 
ion to their advantage, runs through the world j 
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and I am, I confess, so fearful of the force ol 
tongues, that J have begged of all those who 
mj well wishers nerer to commend me, for it 
but bring my frailties into examination; and I 
rather be nnobserred, than conspicuous for dbpi 
perfections. I am confident a thousand jo 
people, who would haye been ornaments to sod 
haye, from fear of scandal, never dared to ei 
themselves in the polite arts of life. Their l 
have passed away in an odious rusticity, in spit 
great advantages of person, genius, and fortn 
There is a vicious terror of being blamed in so 
well-inclined people, and a wick^ pleasure in si 
pressing them in others ; both which I recomnK 
to your spcctatorial wisdom to animadvert npo 
and if you can be successful in it, I need not! 
how much you will deserve of the town ; but n 
toasts will owe to you their beauty, and new ^ 
their fame. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
T. mart/ 
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•^aws ilU ttmorum 



Majnmus band urget^ letbi mdus : inde ruendi 
Jht firrum wtmtfrmut virh, ammstqtu cM^mcti 

LtXAN. i. 454, 

Thrice happy they beneath their northern skies, 
Who that worst fear, the fear of death, despise ! 
Hence they no cares for this frail being feel. 
But rush undaunted on the pointed steel, 
ProToke approaching fate, and braTcly scorn 

To spare that life which must so soon return. 

ROWS. 

AM yery mach pleased mrith a consolatory letter 
f Phalaris *, to one who had lost a son that was a 
oang man of great merit. The thought with whicli 
e comforts the afflicted father is, to the best of my 
lemory, as follows : — That he should consider death 
ad set a kind of seal upon his son's character, and 
iaced him out of the reach of yicc and infamy: 
tat, while he lived, he was still within the possi- 
illty of falling away from virtue, and losing the 
line of which he was possessed. Death only closes 

man's reputation, and determines it as good or 
Id. 

This, among other motives, may be one reason 
hy we are naturally averse to the launching out 
to a man's praise till his head is laid in the dust, 
^hilst he is capable of changing, wc may be forced 

* The reader hardly needs to be told, that the authenticity 
* tht epistles of Phalaris has been suspected, and is suspicious: 
u if the letteis are good, it is of little consequence who wiote 
<cnL 

roLs XI • T 
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Ito retract our opinions. He may forfeit the esteem 
we have conceived of him, and some time or other 
appear to us tinder a different light from what he 
does at present. In short, as the life of any man 
cannot be called happy or unhappy, so neither can 
it be pronounced vicious or virtuous before the eon« 
tlusion of it. 

It was upon this consideration that Gpaminondas, 
being ai^ked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates^ or ht 
himself, deserved most to be esteemed ? * Yoa 
must first see us die,' saith he, <^ before that questioa 
can be answered.' 

As there is not a more melancholy coii^ideration 
to a good man than his being obnoxious to such a 
change, so there is nothing more glorious than to 
keep up an uniformity in his actions, and presem 
the beauty of his character to the last. 

The end of a man^s life is often compared to the 
winding up of a well-written play, where the prin. 
cipal persons still act in character, whatever the fate 
is which they undergo. There is scarce a great 
person in the Grecian or Roman history, whos« 
death has not been remarked upon by some writer 
or other, and censured or applauded according to 
the genius or principles of the person who has de^ 
scanted it. Monsieur de St. Evremond b very par* 
ticular in setting forth the constancy and courage of 
Pctronius Arbiter during his last moments, and 
thinks lie discovers in them a greater firmness of 
mind and resolution than in the death of Seneca, 
Cato, or Socrates. There is no question but this 
polite author's affectation of appearing singular ia 
his remarks, and making discoveries which had 
escaped the observation of others, threw him into 
this course of reflection. It was Petronius's merit 
that he died in the same gaiety of temper, in which 
he Jived; but as hU life was altogether loose anil 
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tin indifference which he showed at th« 
t is to be looked upon as a piece of natural 
ss and IcTity, rather than fortitude. The 
1 of Socrates proceeded from Tery different 
the consciousni'ss of a well-spent life, and 
)ect of a iiappy eternity. If the ingeni. 
or aboTc mentioned was so pleased with 

humour in a dying man, he might ha?o 
much nobler instance of it in our country- 
Thomas More. 

reat and learned man was famous for enli. 
8 onlinary . discourses with wit and plea^r 
and as Erasmus tells him in an epistlo 
fj acted in all parts of life like a second 
as. 

d upon a point of religion, and is respected 
rtyr by that side for which he suffered, 
scent mirth, which had been so conspicu. 
fl life, did not forsake him to the last. He 
d the same cheerfulness of heart upon the 
which he used to show at his table; and 
ng his head on the block, gave instances of 
I humour with which he had always enter- 
i friends in the most ordinary occurrences. 
1 was of a piece with his life. There was 
1 it new, forced, or affected. He did not 
n the seyering his head from his body as a 
nee that ought to produce any change in 
iition of his mind ; and as he died under a 
I settled hope of immortality, he thought 
aal degree of sorrow and concern improper 
an occasion, as had nothing in it which 
jct or terrify him, 
is no great danger of imitation from this 

Men's natural fears will be a sufficient 
ainst it. I shall only obsenre, that what 
9ophy in this eztraonliiiary maa would b% 
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phrensy in one who does not resemble him as well in 
the cheerfulness of his temper as in the sanctity of 
his life and manners. 

I shall conclade this paper with the instance of a 
person who seems to me to haye shown more intre. 
pidity and greatness of soul in his dying moments 
than what we meet with among any of the most 
celebrated Greeks and Romans. I met with this 
instance in the History of the Revolutions in Porta- 
j;al, written by the abbot de Vertot. 

When Don Sebastian, king of Portugal had in. 
Taded the territories of Muli Moluc, emperor of Mo- 
rocco^ in order to dethrone him, and set the crown 
npon the head of his nephew, Moluc was wearing 
away with a distemper which he himself knew was 
incurable. However, he prepared for the reception 
of so formidable an enemy. He was, indeed,* so far 
spent with his sickness, that he did not expect to 
live ont the whole day, when the last decisive battle 
was given; but, knowing the fatal consequences 
that would happen to his children and people, in 
case he should die before he put an end to that war, 
he commanded his principal officers, that if he died 
during the engagement, they should conceal his 
death from the army, and that they should ride up 
to the litter in which his corpse was carried, under 
pretence of receiving orders from him as usual 
Before the battle began, he was carried through all 
the ranks of his army in an open litter, as they stood 
drawn up in array, encouraging them to fight va- 
liantly in defence of their religion and country* 
Finding afterwards the battle to go against him, 
though he was very near his last agonies, he thrcir 
himself out of his litter, rallied his army, and led 
them on to the charge: which afterwards ended in 
a complete victory on the side of the Moors. He 
had no sooner brought his men to the engagement, 
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it, ftoding himself utterly spent, he was again jCt 
aced in his litter, where, laying his finger on hia 
ottth, to enjoin secrecy to his officers who stood 
K>ut him, he died a few moments after in thai 
Mture. L. 
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Ma amiim elaih qum eemitur in pertcidu^ it justiila vacaif 
pufmaiaue pro iuu c»mmodit* im vhio est* 
■' ^ TOLL. 

That eleration of mind which is displayed m daoeers, if it 
wants justice, and fights for its own convenicncy, is vicious^ 

APTAiN Sentry was last night at a club, and 
'oduced a letter from Ips^^ich, which his correspon. 
»t desired him to communicate to his friend the 
lectator. It contained an acount of an engage- 
sat between a French priyateer, command^ by- 
te Dominick Pottiere, and a little vessel of that 
ace laclen w^th com, the master whereof, ^s I re. 
smber, was one Goodwin. The Englishman de^ 
ided himself with incredible bravery, and beat oiF 
e French, after having been boarded three or four 
lies. The enemy still came oq with greater fury,^ 
id hoped by his number of men to carry the prize;; 
1 at last the Englishman, finding himself sink 
iBce, and ready to perish, struck : but the effect 
bich this sipgqlar gallantry had upon the captaii^ 
* the privateer was no other th^n a^ unmanly desire 
' vengeance for the loss he h^ sustained in his 
vera! attacks. He told the Ipswich man in a 
leaking.trumpet, that he would not take hin^ 
K>ard, ai|d th^t he stayed to see him sinkt The 

t3 
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Englishmaii at the same time obserred a disorder in 
the vessel, which he rightly judged to proceed from 
the disdain which the ship^s crew had of their cup- 
taints inhumanity. With this hope he went into 
his boat, and approached the enemy. He was 
taken in by the sailors in spite of their commander : 
but, though they received him against his command, 
they treated him, when he was in the ship, in the 
manner he directed. Pottiere caused hi3 meb to 
hold Goodwin, while he beat him with a stick, till 
he fainted with loss of blood and rage of heart; 
after which he ordered him into irons, without al- 
lowing him any food, but such as one or two of the 
men stole to him under peril of the like usage: and 
having kept nim seyeral days overwhelmed with 
the misery of stench, hunger, and soreness, he 
brought him into Calais. The governor of the place 
was soon acquainted with all that had passed, dis- 
missed Pottiere from his charge with ignondny, 
and gave Goodwin all the relief which a roan of ho- 
nour would bestow upon an enemy barbarously 
treated, to recover the imputation of cruelty upon 
his prince and country. 

When Mr. Sentry had read his letter, full of many 
other circumstances which aggravate the barbarity, 
he fell into a sort of criticism upon miigiianimity and 
courage, and argued that they were inseparable; 
and that courage, without regard to justice and ha- 
manity, was no other than the fierceness of a wild 
beast. *A good and truly bold spirit,' continued 
he, 'is ever -actuated by reason, and a sense of ho- 
nour and duty. The affectation of such a spirit 
exerts itself in an impudent aspect, an overbearing 
confidence, and a certain negligence of giving of- 
fence. This is visible in all the cocking youths yott 
see about this town, who are noisy in assemblies, un« 
a\wd by the presence of wise and virtuous men ; in 
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I word^ insensible of all the honours ' and decencies 
»f human life. A shameless fellow takes advantage of 
merit clothed with modesty and magnanimity, and, ia 
die eyes of little people, appears sprightly and agree- 
ible : while the man of fresolution and true gallantry is 
overlooked and disregarded, if not despised. There 
is a propriety in all things ; and I believe what yoa 
scholars call jnst and sublime, in opposition to turgid 
and bombast expression, may give you an idea of 
what I mean, when I say modesty is the certain 
indication of a great spirit, and impudence the af« 
fectation of it. He that writes with judgment, and 
aever rises into improper warmths, manifests the 
true force of genius ; in like manner, he who U 
quiet and equal in his behaviour is supported in 
that deportment by what we may call true courage. 
Alas ! it is not so easy a thing to be a brave man as 
the unthinking part of mankind imagine. To daro 
is not all that there is in it. The privateer we were 
just now talking of had boldness enough to attack 
his enemy, but not greatness of mind enough to 
admire the same quality exerted by that enemy in 
defending himself. Thus his base and little mind 
was wholly taken up in the sordid regard to the 
prize of which he failed, and the damage done to 
his own yessel ; and therefore he used an honest 
man, who defended his own from him, in the manner 
as he would a thief that should rob him. 

' lie was equally disappointed, and had not spirit 
enough to consider, that one case would be laudable, 
and (he other criminal. Malice, rancour, hatred 
Tengeance, are what tear the breasts of mean men 
in fight ; but fame, glory, conquests, desire of op* 
portu iiues to pardon and oblige their opposers, are 
what glow in the minds of the gallant.' The captain 
ended his discourse with a specimen of his book« 
learning ; and gave us to understand that he ha 

4 
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read a Fraich author on Ihe subject of justi 
point of gallantry. ' I love,' said Mr. Senti 
critic who mixes the rules of life with annol 
upon writers. My author,' added he, ^ in h 
Course upon epic poem, takes occasion to spc 
the same quality of courage drawn in the tw 
ferent characters of Turnus and VEneas. He ] 
courage the chief and greatest ornament of Tc 
but in ^neas there are maqy others which ou 
It ; among the rest, that of piety. Tumus is^ 
fore^' all along painted by the poet full of o» 
tion, his language haughty and vaia glpHoi 
placing his honour in the manifestation pf hi 
lour : iElnea^ speaks little, b slow tq actiop 
fhows only a sort of defensive courage, (f 
page and address make Turnus appear .morec 
geousthan ^neas, conduct ai|d success proT^i! 
luore Talhmt thai^ Turnus,' 
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Jm U omnh demut inelinata rtntmhtt, 

VIRO. iEn, xii. i 
On thee the fortunes of our house dep^d. 

If we look into the three great heroic poems f 
have appeared in the world, we may observe 
they are built upon very slight foundations. H 
livcxl near 300 years after the Trojan war ; an 
the writing of hfstory was not then in use a^ 
the Greeks, we m^y very well suppose tha 
tradition of Achilles and Ulysses had brought \ 
but very few particulars to his knowledge ; th 
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lere is no question but he has wrought into his two 
)ems such of their remarkable adyentures as were 
iU talked of among his contemporaries. 

The story of iEneas, on which Virgil founded hii 
oem, was likewise very bare of circumstances, anil 
J that means afforded him an opportunity of em« 
sllishing it with fiction, and giTing a full range to 
s own invention. We find, however, that he has 
iterwoven, in the course of his fable, the priu* 
pal particulars, which were generally believed 
nong the Romans, of iEneas^s voyage and settlement 

Italy. 

The reader may find an abridgment of the whole 
ory, as collected out of the ancient historians, and 

it was received among the Romans, in Dionysius 
alicamassus. 

Since none of the critics have considered Virgirs 
ble with relation to this history of iEneas, it may 
>t, perhaps, be amiss to examine it in this light^ 
\ far as regards my present purpose. Whoever 
•oks into the abridgment abo<ve mentioned, will 
ad that the character of i^neas is filled with piety 
» the gods, and a superstitious observation of pro. 
igies, oracles, and predictions. Virgil has not 
aly preserved his character in the person of iEqcas, 
ut has given a place in his poem to those particu- 
;r prophecies which he found recorded of him in 
istory and tradition. The poet took the matters 
f fact as they came down to him, and circum- 
»nced them after his own manner, to make them 
ppear the more natural, agreeable, or surprising. 

believe very many readers have been shocked at 
lat ludicrous prophecy which one of the harpies 
renounces to the Trojans in the third book ; uame« 
', that before they had built their intexieil city 
ley should be reduced by hunger to eat their very 
ibles. Jiut^ when they hear that this was one of 
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the drcmnsiances that had been tfannnitted to the 
Ramans in the history of ^Bneas, they will think 
the poet did Tcry well in taking notice of it. The 
historian abo?e mentioned acquaints us, that a pro- 
phetess had foretold ^Eneas, he should take his 
Toyage westward, till his companions should est 
their tables; and that accordingly, upon his land- 
ing in Italy, as they were eating their flesh upon 
cakes of bread for want of other couTenienoes, tb^ 
afterwards fed on the cakes themselves; upon 
which one of the company said merrily, ^ We are 
eating our tables.' They immediately took the 
hint, says the historian, and concluded the pro- 
phecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did not think it 
proper to omit so material a particular in the liistoiT 
of ^neas, it may be worth while to consider wim 
how much judgment he has qualified it, and taken 
off CTery thing that might hare appeared improper 
for a passage in an heroic poem. The prophetesi 
who foretels it is an hungry harpy, as the persos 
who discoTcrs it is young Ascanius. 

' Hats etiam mentat contwnhtmt / utfuit JtUui* 

JEK. vii. iiai 

< S^ we dcTonr the plates on which we fed!' 

DRYDEN. 

Such an obserration, which is beautiful in the 
mouth of a boy, would have been ridiculous frooi 
any other of the company. I am apt to think thai 
the changing of the Trojan fleet into water-nymphif 
which is the most violent machine in the whole 
^neid, and has giyen ofience to several critics^ 
may be accounted for the same way. Virgil him- 
self, before he begins that relation, premises, that 
what he was going to tell appeared incredible, hot 
dmt it W38 justified by tnuktlcin. What further 
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ifirms me that this change of the fleet was a cele- 
ited circumstance in the his tor jr of i£aeas, is, 
tt 0?id has gi?cQ a place to the same metamor- 
osb in has account of the heathen mythology. 
None of the critics I ha^e met with ha^e cod« 
ered the fable of the iEneid in this Jight, and 
len notice how the tradition on which it was 
mded authorizes those parts in it which appear 
M erceptionable. I hope ihe length of this re. 
ction will not make it unacceptable to the cu« 
»us part of my readers. 

The history which was the basis of Milton^s 
em i» still shorter than either that of the Iliad 
iEneid. The poet has likewise taken care to 
ert every circumstance of it in the body of his 
lie. The ninth book, which we are here to con. 
er, is raised upon that brief account in Scrip, 
■e, wherein we are told that the serpent was 
»re subtle than any beast of the field ; that h« 
opted the woman to eat of the forbidden fruit; 
it she was overcome by this- temptation, and that 
lam followed her example. From these few par. 
ulars Milton has formed one of the most enter^ 
ning fables that invention ever produced. He 
3 disposed of these several circumstances among 
many agreeable and natural fictions of his own, 
it his whole story looks only like a comment 
4>n sacred writ, or rather seems to be a full and 
mplete relation of what the other i& only in ept* 
ne. I have insisted the longer on this consW 
ration, as I look upon the disposition and coq. 
vancc of the fable to be the principal beauty of 
i ninth book, which has more story in it, and is 
ler of incidents, than any other in the whole 
em. Satan's traversing the globe, and still keep^. 
^ within the shadow of the nighty as fearing to 
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be discoTcred by the angel of the sun, who had be- 
fore detected him, is one of those beautiful ima- 
ginations with which he introduces this his second 
series of adventures. Having examined the natore 
of every creature, and found out one which was the 
most proper for his purpose, he again xjeturns to 
Paradise; and, to avoid discovery, sinks by night 
with a rivet* that ran under the garden, and rises up 
again through a fountain that issued from it by the 
-tree of life. The poet, who, as we haTO before 
taken notice, speaks as little as possible in his own 
person, and, after the example of Homer, fills every 
part of his work with manuers and characters, in* 
troduces a soliloquy of this infernal agent, who wis 
thus restleiBs in the destruction of man. He is then 
described as gliding through the garden, under tlis 
resemblance of a mist, in order to find ont the cresi^ 
tnre in which he designed to tempt our first parents. 
This description has something in it very poetiol 
and surprising: 

• So saying, through each thicket dank or dry. 

Like a black mist low creeping:, he led on 

His midnight search, where soonest he might find 

1'he serpent : him fast sleeping soon he found 

In labyrinth of many a round self-roll'd, 

His head the midst, well stored with subtle wiles.* 

The author afterwards gives us a description of 
the morning, which is wonderfully suitable to a di- 
vine poem, and peculiar to that first season of na- 
ture. He represents the earth, before it was cnrst, 
as a great altar breathing out its incense from iXi 
parts, and sending up a pleasant savour to the 
nostrils of its Creator; to nhich he adds a noble 
idea of Adam and Eve, as ofi'ering their morning 
worship, and filling up the univcr^ concert of 
piraise and adoration : 
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* Now when a sacred light began to dawn 

In £den on the humid flowery that breatii'd 

Their morning incense ; when all things that breathe 

From th' earth's great altar tend up silent praise 

To the Creator, and his nostrils fill 

With grateful smell ; forth came the human pair. 

And join'd their vocal* worship to the choir 

Of creatures wanting -yoice* ■ * 

The dispute which follows between our two first 
arents is represjented with great art. It proceeds 
*om a difierence of judgment, not of passion, and 
I managed widi reason, not with licat. It is such 
dispute as we may suppose might hare happened 
I Paradise, had man continued happy and. in no* 
ent. There is a great delicacy in the moralities 
rhich are interspersed in Adam's discourse, and 
rhich the most ordinary reader cannot but take no. 
ice of. That force of love which the father of 
nankiud so finely describes in the eighth book, 
,nd which is inserted in my last Saturday^ paper, 
hows itself here in many fine instances ; as in those 
ond regards he casts towards Ere at her parting 
rom him: 

< Her long with ardent look his eye piirsu*d 
IMightedf but desiring more her stay. 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated; she to him as oft engae'd 
To be returned by noon amid the bowV.* 

In his impatience and amusement during her ab^ 

Nn:e : 



•Adam the while, 



Waiting desirous her return, had wove 
Of choicest flow*rs a garhmd to adorn 
Her tresses, and her rural labours crown, 
Aa reapeis oft are wont their harvest queen. 
Great joy he pronmM to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her rctnm, so long delay d.* 



roL, XI. 
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But particularly in that passionate speech, m 
seeing her irreco\erab)y lost, he resol?cs to ] 
i^ithhcr^ rather than to lire without her.: 

• * ___ Some cursed fraud 

Of onemy hatk beguird thee, yet unknown. 
And me with thee hath luin'd ; for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die : 
How can I live without thee ? how forego 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly ]oit^4f 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn t 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet lost of thee '> 

Would never from my heart; no, no! I feel 
The link of nature draw me : flesh of flesh. 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe !' 

The beginning of this speech, and the prq 
tion to it, are animated with the same, spirit, a 
conclusion, which I have here q^uoted. 

The several wiles which arc put in practic 
the tempter, when he found Etc separated.: 
her husband y the many pleasing images of ni 
which are intermixed in this part of the story, 
its gradual and regular progress to the fatal < 
strophe, are so very remarkable, that it woiil* 
su]}erfiuous to point out their respective beautie 

I have avoided mentioning any particular i 
litudes in my remarks on this great work, bee 
I have given a general account of them in my 
per on the first book. There is one, howevei 
this part of the poem which I shall here quotf 
it is not only very beautiful, but the closest of 
in the whole poem ; I mean that where the ser 
is described as rolling forward in all his pride, 
mated by the evil spirit, and conducting Eve to 
destruction, while Adam was at too great a dist 
from her to give her his assistance. These sei 
j^arfjruiars are all of them wrought into the foUoi 
simiiitude ;" 
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* ' • I 11 Hope elevates, and joy 

Brightens his crest ; as when a wandering fire. 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Condenses, and the cold environs round. 
Kindled through agitation to a flame, 
(Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends) 
Hovering and blazing with delusive light, . 
Misleads th* amaz'd night wanderer from his way 
To bogs and miies, and oft through pond or pool. 
There swallowed up and lost, firom succour lar.* 

The secret intoxieation of pleasure, with all those 
ansicnt flushings of guilt and joy, which the poet 
presents in our first parents upon their eating the 
rbidden fruit, to those flaggings of spirit, damps 

sorrow, and mutual accusations which succeed it, 
"e conceived with a wonderful imagination, and 
sscribed in very natural sentiments. 

When Dido, in the fourth iEneid, yielded to that 
ktal temptatiun which ruined her, Virgil tells us 
le earth trembled, the heavens were tilled with 
ashes of lightning, and the nymphs Kowled upon 
le mountain tops. Milton, in the same' poetical 
)lrit, has described all nature as disturbed upon 
Ifc's eating the forbidden fruit : 

* So sayine, her rash hand in evil hour, 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck'd, she eat : 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature, bom. her seat - 
Sighinff, through all her works gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. * 

Upon Adam's falling into the same guilt, the 
'hole creation appears a second time in conTul- 
ons. 



>He scrupled not to e^t 



Against his better knowledge; not deceived. 

But fondly overcome with &male charm. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan ; 

bky low'r*d, and, muttering thunder, some lad drops 

"Wept at anapleting of the moital am.* 

u 2 
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As all natore suffered by the gaiH of onr f 
parents, these symptoms of trouble and consl 
nation are Monderfully imagined, not only a? p 
digies, but as m^rks of her sympathising in the 
of man. 

Adam's conrcrse with Eve, after having ea 
the forbidden fruit, is an exact copy of that 
tween Jupiter and Juno in the fourteenth Hi 
Juno there approaches Jupiter with the gti 
which she had received from Venus; npon wJ 
he tells her, that she appeared more charming i 
desirable than she had ever done before, i 
when their loves were at the highest. The p 
afterwards describes them as reposing on a snm 
of Mount Ida, which produced under them a bfcd 
flowers, the lotus, the crocus, and the hyacin 
and concludes his description with their fall 
kisleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the follow 
passage in Milton, which begins with Ada 
speech to Eve: 

• For never did thy heauty since the day 
I saw thee first and wedded thee, adorn*d 
With alt perfections, so inflame my sense 
Vith ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree.* 

* So raid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous iii:ent, well understood 
Of Ev:, whose eye darted conta^jious fire; 
Her hand he seized, and to a shady bank, 
Thicjc over head with verdant roof embowered, 
He led her nothing loth ; flowers were the couch» 
Pansies, and violets, and asphodel. 
And hyacinth. Earth's freshejt softest lap. 
There they their fill of love and lovc*s disport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the seal. 
The solace of their sin, till dewy «.iccp 
Oppressed them. * 

Ab no poet seemi ever to \kv«^ %V>&!^\aSL U.ov 
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»r to haTO more resembled him'ia the great.-; .^ 
genius, than Milton, 1 think I should hare 
lut a very imperfex:t account of its beauties, 
d not observed the most remarkable passages 
ook like parallels in these two great authors. 
t, in the course of these criticisms, have taken 
of many particular lines and expressions 
ire translated from the Greek poet ; but as I 
t this' would have appeared too minute and 
irious, I JiaTO purposely omitted them. The 
incidents, however, are not only set off by 
down in the same light with several of the 
ature in Homer, but by that, means may be 
larded a|;ainst the cavils of the tasteless or 

it. 4j, : 
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■ ■ I Si adboMestatem mati.SMmut^ ea nut toU expttetidm 

aut arte omni pendere gravior est kahemda quant reliqua 
ia, ' TULL. 

be made for honesty, either it is solely to be soushf , or 
lainly to be estimated much more highly thsm qlT odier 
igs. 

Honeycomb was complaining to me yestep- 
at the conversation of the town is so altered 

ycar», that a fine gentleman is at a loss for 
to start discourse, as well a^ naabte tot fail in 
lie talk he generally meets with. Will takes 

that there is now an evil under the sun which 
poses to bo entirely new, because not men- 

by any satirist, or moralist, in any age. 
,' said he, ' grow knaves sooner than they 
id ince the creation of the world before^' Ic 
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you read the' tragedies of the last a^^ jou find the 
artful men^ and perions of intrigue, are advanced 
Tery far in years, and beyond the pleasures and 
sallies of youth; but now Will obscrres, that the 
young have taken-in the vices of the aged, and you 
shall have a man of ftvc.and-twenty, crafty, false, 
and intriguing, not ashamed to over-reach, coien, 
and beguile. My friend adds, that till about tiie 
latter end of king Charles's reign there ivas not a 
rascal of any eminence under forty. In the plaoei 
of resort for conversation, you now hear nothing 
but what relates to the improving men's fortunes, 
without regard to the methods towards it. This ib 
BO fashionable, that young men form themsdvcs 
upon a certain neglect of every thing that is candid, 
simple, and worthy of true esteem ; and affect being 
yet worse than they are, by acknowledging, in their 
general turn of mind and disco urse^ that they haTe 
not any remaining value for true honour and ho- 
nesty; preferring the capacity of being artful to 
gain their ends, to the merit of despising those ends 
when they come in competition with their honesty. 
All tliis is due to the very silly pride that generally 
prevails, of being valued for the ability of carrying 
their point; in a ^vord, from the opinion that shal- 
low and unexperienced people nifertain of the 
short-lived force of cunning. But I shall, before I 
outer upon the various faces which folly, covered 
with artifice, puts on to impose upon the unthinking, 
produce a great authority for asserting, that nothing 
but truth and ingenuity * has any lasting good 
effect, even upon a roan's fortune and interest. 

^ Truth and reality have all the advantages of 
appearance, and many more. If the show of any 
thing be good for any thing, I am sure sincerity is 

• Ingenuity seems to be Yiwe Mstd lo: \x\^c,xv>aA>a>Kc^ts9% 
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better ; for why does any man diflsemble, or seem 
to be that which he is not, but becaase be thinks it 
good to hare such a quality as he pretends to ? for 
to counterfeit and dissemble is to put on the ap. 
pearance of some real excellency. Now the best 
way in the world for a man to seem to be any 
thing, is really to be what he would seem to be. 
Besides, that it is many times as troublesome to 
make good the pretence of a good quality, as to 
haTeit; and if a man have it not, it is ten to one 
but he is discoyerod to want it, and then all his 
pains and labour to seem to have it is lost. There 
is something unnatural in painting, which a skilful 
eye will easily discern from native beauty and com- 
plexion. 

^ It is hard to personate and act a part long ; for 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always 
be endeavouiing to return, and will peep out and 
-betray herself one time or other. Therefore if any 
man think it conrcnient to seem good, let him be 
«o indeed, and then his goodness will appear to 
erery body's satisfaction ; so that upon all accounts 
sincerity is true wisdom. Particularly as to the af- 
fairs of this world, integrity hath many adyantagcs 
OTer all the fine and artificial ways of dissimulation 
and deceit; it is much the plainer and easier, much 
the safer and more secure way of dealing in the 
world : it has less of trouble and difficulty, of in. 
tanglement and perplexity, of danger and hazard 
in it ; it is the shortest and nearest way to our 
end, carrying us thither in a straight line, and will 
hold out and last longest. The arts of deceit and 
cunning do continually grow weaker and less effec 
tual and scryiceable to them that use them ; whereas 
integrity gains strength by use, and the more and 
longer any man practiseth it, the greater ser?ice it 
does bim^ hjr confirming bis f ep^la.^tL^ vb^ ^s^« 
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coaraging those with whom he hath to do to repose 
the greatest trust and confidence in him, which is 
an unspeakable advantage in the bnsiaess and afiairs 
of life. 

' Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, 
and sits upon our lips and is ready to drop out be- 
fore we are aware ; whereas a lie is troublesome^ 
and sets a man's invention upon the rack, and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it good. It 
is like building upon a false foundation^ which con- 
stantly stands in need of props to shore it up, and 
proves at last more chargeable than to have raised 
a substantial building at first upon a true and- solid 
foundation ; for sincerity is firm and substantial, and 
there is nothing hollow and unsound in it, and, 'be- 
cause it is plain and open, fears no discovery ; of 
which the crafty man is always in danger; and 
when he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pr& 
tences are so transparent, that he that runs may 
read them ; he is the last man that finds himself to 
be fonnd out ; and whilst he takes it for granted that 
he makes fools of others, he renders himself ridi- 
culous. 

^ Add to all this, that sincerity is the most com- 
pendious wisdom, and an excellent instrument for 
the speedy dispatch of business; it creates confi- 
dence in those we have to deal with, saves the hu 
bour of many inquiries, and brings things to an 
issue in a few words. It is like travelling in a plain 
beaten road, which commonly brings a man sooner 
to his journey's end than by-ways, in which men 
often lose themselves. In a word, whatsoever con- 
venience may be thought to be in falsehood and 
dissimulation, it is soon over; but the inconvenience 
of it is perpetual, because it brings a man under an 
ererldsting jealousy and ^u&^\do\i^ ^<> l\iat h^e it not 
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believed i^hcn he speaks truth, nor trusted perhaps 
when he means honestly. When a man has once 
forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he is set 
fast ; and nothing will then serve his turn, neither 
truth nor falsehood. 

^ And I have often thought, that God hath, in 
his great wisdom, hid from men of false and dis. 
honest minds the wonderful advantages of truth 
and integrity to the prosperity even of our worldly 
afiairs: these men are so blinded by their covct- 
oiisness and ambition, that they cannot look beyond 
a present a^^antage, nor forbear to seize upon it, 
though by ways ne?er so indirect ; they cannot see 
80 far as to the remote consequence of a steady in- 
tegrity, and the vast benefit and advantages which 
it will bring a man at last. Were but this sort of 
men wise and clear-sighted enough to discern this, 
they would be honest out of very knavery, not out 
Hf any love to honesty and virtue, but with a crafty 
design to promote and advance more efTectually 
dieir own interests ; and therefore the justice of the 
Divine Providence hath hid this truest point of 
wisdom from their eyes, that bad men might not be 
«pon equal terms with the just and upright, and 
serve their own wicked designs by honest and lawful 
means. 

^ Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
^for a day, and should never have occasion to con. 
Terse more with mankind, never more need their 
good opinion or good word, it were then no great 
matter (speaking as to the concernments of this 
world) if a man spent his reputation all at once, and 
ventured it at one throw : but if he be to continue 
in tiie world, and would have the advantage of 
conversation whilst he is in it, let him make use of 
truth and sincerity in all his words and actions; for 
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nothing but this will last and hohl out to the end : 
all other arts will fail, but truth and integritj will 
carry a man through, and bear Urn out to the last,' 

T. 
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In tenui labor ■ - VIrG. OeofK. W. C 

Thopgh low the subject, it deserves our pains. 

Tifc gentleman who obliges the world in general) 
and me in particular, with his thoughts upon educa- 
tion, has just sent me the following letter : 

* SIB, 

^ I TAKE the liberty to send you a foqrth 
letter upon the education of youth. In my last I 
gave you my thoughts upon some partiailar tasks, 
which I conceived it might not be amiss to mix 
with their usual exercises, in order to give them an 
early seasoning of virtue : I sh^Il in this propose 
some others, which I fancy might contribute to giTC 
them a right turn for the world, and enable them to 
make their way in it. 

' The design of learning is, as I ta]K.e it, ^ther 
to render a man an agreeable companion to himself/ 
and teach him to support solitude with pleasure; 
or, if he is not born to an estate, to supply that de- 
fect, and furnish him with the means of acquiring 
one. A person who applies himself to learning with 
the first of these views may be said to study for 
ornament; as he who proposes to himself the se* 
cond, properly studies for use. The one docs it to 
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lisc himself a fortune ; the other, to set oW that 
hich he is already possessed of. But as far the 
roatcr part of mankind are included in the latter 
lass, I shall only propose some methods at present 
)r the service of such who expect to advance 
icmsclycs in the ^vorld by their learning. In order 
) which I shall premise, that many more estates 
avc been acquired by little accomplishments tlian 
Y extraordinary ones ; those qualities which make 
le greatest figure in the eye of the world, not be- 
ig always the most useful in themselTcs, or the most 
ivantagcous to their OAvncrs. 

^ The posts which require men of shining and 
ncommon parts to discharge them are so yery few, 
lat. many a great genius goes out of the world 
ithout ever having an opportunity to exert itself; 
iicreas persons of ordinary endowments meet with 
xasions fitted to their parts and capacities every 
Ly in the common occurrences of life. 

^ I am acquainted with two persons who were 
rmcrly school-fellows *, and have been good 
lends ever since. One of them was not only 
ought an impenetrable blockhead at school, but 
ill maintained his reputation at the university; the 
:her was the pride of his master, and the most ce- 
brated person in the college of which he was a 
ember. The man of genius is at presoit buried 

a country parsonage of eight-score pounds a year ; 
hile the other, with the bare abilities of a common 
rirener, has got an estate of above an hundred 
lousaod pounds. 

^I fancy, from what I have said, it will almost 

* Swift, and Mr. Stratford m merchant. * Stratford is worth 
>lunib, and is now lending the government ^OfiOoL yet we 
nie educated toeetber at the same school and university.' 
rift*s Works, vol. zzii. p. zo« cr. 8TO.-*-Stiatford wu after- 
inb a haakrapt^ 
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appear a doubtful case to many a wealthy citizen, 
whether or no he ought to wish his son should be a 
great genius : but this I am sure of, that nothing is 
more absurd than to give a lad the education of one, 
whom nature has not favoured with any particular 
marks of distinction. 

' The fault therefore of our grammar-schools is, 
that every boy is pushed on to works of genius: 
whereas it would be far more advantageous for the 
greatest part of them to bo taught such little prac 
ticai arts and sciences as do not require any great 
share of parts to be master of them, and yet may 
come often into play during the course of a man's 
life. 

' Such are all the parts of practical geometry. I 
have known a man contnibt a friendship with a mi« 
nister of state, upon cutting a dial in his window; 
and remember a cU rgyman who got one of the best 
benefices in the west of England, by setting a coud« 
try gentleman's affairs in some method, and givhig 
him an exact survey of his estate. 

' While I am upon this subject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a particular which is of use in every 
station of life, and which, mcthinks, every master 
should teach scholars; I mean the writing of English 
letters. To this end, instead of perplexing them 
with Latin epistles, themes and verses, tliere might 
be a punctual correspondence established between 
two boys, who might act in any imaginary parts of 
business, or be allowed sometimes to give a range to 
their own fancies, and communicate to each other 
whatever trilies they thought fit, provided neither 
of them ever failed at the appointed time to answer 
bis correspondent's letter. 

' 1 believe I may venture to affirm, that the go* 
nerality of boys would iivvd themselves moreadvan- 
tugcd by this custom, y«\icn. tVe^ coiaa Va \k^ ^assa^s 
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than by all the Greek and Latin their masters can 
teaeh them in scTen or eight years. 

' The want of it is Tery Tisible in many learned 
persons, who, while they are admiring the styles of 
Demosthenes or Cicero, want phrases to express 
theroselres on the most comnon occasions. I have 
seen a letter from one of these Latin orators which 
would have been deservedly laughed at by a common 
attorney. 

^ Under this head of writing, I cannot on^it ac. 
counts and short-hund, which are learned with little 
pains, and tery properly come into the number of 
such arts as I have been here recommending. 

^ You must doubtless. Sir, observe, that I have 
hitherto chiefly insisted upon these things for such 
boys as do not appear to have any thing extraordi- 
nary in their natural talents, and consequently are 
not qualifieil for the finer parts of learning; yet I 
believe I might carry this matter still further, and 
lenture to assert, that a lad of genius has sometimes 
occasion for these little acquirements, to be as it 
were the fore-runners of his parts, and to introduce 
kini into the world. 

'History is full of examples of persons who, 
though they hare had the largest abilities, have been 
obliged to insinuate themseltes into the favour of 
great men by these trivial accomplishments ; as the 
complete gentleman, in some of our modern come- 
dies, makes his first advances to his mistress under 
the disguise of a painter or a dancing-master. 

' The difference is, that in a lad of genius thesa 
are only so many accomplishments, which in an* 
other are essentials; the one diverts himself with 
diemy the other works at them. In shorty I look 
npon a great genius, with these little additions, in 
the same light as I regard the Grand Seignior, who 
is obliged^ by an express command Va i!^^ ,ih\«&!tvH 

VOL, XIs X 
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appear a doubtful case to many a wealthy citizen, 
whether or no he ought to wish his son should be a 
great genius : but this I am sure of, that nothing 
more absurd than to give a lad the education of one, 
whom nature has not favoured with any partieuhr 
marks of distinction. 

' The fault therefore of our grammar-schools is, 
that every boy is pushed on to works of genial : 
whereas it would be far more advantageous for tiM 
greatest part of them to bo taught such little prac 
tical arts and sciences as do not require any great 
share of parts to be master of them, and yet may 
come often into play during the course of a man'i 
life. 

' Such are all the parts of practical geometry. I 
have known a man contnifct a friendship with ami* 
nister of state, upon cutting a dial in his window; 
and remember a cU rgyman who got one of the hot 
benefices in the west of England, by setting a coun« 
try gentleman's affairs in some method, and girltig 
him an exact survey of his estate. 

* While 1 am upon this subject, I cannot forhiar 
mentioning a particular which is of use in eierf 
station of life, and which, methinks, every master 
should teach scholars; I mean the writing of English 
letters. To this endj instead of perplexing them 
with Latin epistles, themes and verses, there might 
be a punctual correspondence established between 
two boys, who might act in any im:^ginary parts of 
business, or be allowed sometimes to give a range to 
their own fancies, and communicattt to each othei 
whatever trilies they thought fit, provided neithei 
of them ever failed at the appointed time to answei 
his correspondent's letter. 

' 1 believe I may venture to affirm, that the ge 

nerality of boys would find themselves more adTfiQ* 

t&gcd by this custom, vi^icu iVe^ coxodt Na. \^ tMsn 
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tan by all the Greek and Latin their masters can 
ach them in seven or eight years. 

^ The want of it is Tery Tisiblo in many leamed 
ersons^ who, while they are admiring the styles of 
tcmosthenes or Cicero, want phrases to express 
icraseWes on the most common occasions. I have 
!en a letter from one of these Latin orators which 
ould ha?c been dcserredly laughed at by a common 
iorney. 

^ Under this head of writing, I cannot omit ac- 
)unts and short-hand, which are learned with littk) 
ains, and very properly come into the number of 
ich arts as I have been here recommending. 

^ You must doubtless, Sir, observe, that I have 
ithcrto chiefly insisted upon these things for such 
oys as do not appear to have any thing extraordi- 
ary in their natural talents, and consequently are 
nt qualifieil for the finer parts of learning; yet I 
elievc I might carry this matter still further, and 
mture to assert, that a lad of genius has sometimes 
ccasion for these little acquirements, to be as it 
ere the fore-runners of his parts, and to introduce 
m into the world. 

^History is full of examples of persons who, 
lOugh they hare had the largest abilities, have been 
bilged to insinuate themselves into the favour of 
rcat men by these trivial accomplishments ; as the 
omplete gentleman, in some of our modern come- 
ies, makes his first advances to his mistress under 
\kc disguise of a painter or a dancing-master. 

^ The difference is, that in a lad of genius thesa 
re only so many accomplishments, which in an* 
ther are essentials; the one diverts himself with 
liemy the other works at them. In short, I look 
pon a great genius, with these little additions, in 
be same light as I regard the Grand Seignior, who 
I obliged, by an express command va t)^^ .t^«&i<nas 

VOL. xu X 
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heartily that nobodj might bo hurt in the crowd, 
and to see if the poor fellow's face^ which was db* 
tor ted with grinning, might any way be brought to 
itself again. She never chab over her tea, bat coven 
her face, and is supposed in an ejaculation before 
she tastes a sup. This ostentatious bdiaviour is sudi 
an ofifence to true sanctity, that it disparages it, and 
makes virtue not only nnamiable, but also ridicnlons. 
The sacrod writings are full of reflections which ab. 
hor tills kind of conduct; and a devotee is so far from 
promoting goodness, that she deters others by her 
example. Folly and vanity in one of these ladies is 
like vice in a clergyman ; i': does not only debase 
him, but makes the inconsiderate part of the world 
think the worse of religion. 

1 am, SIR, 
Your humble servant, 
uoTSPua.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

< Xenofhon, in his short accopnt of the 
Spartan commonwealth, s|)eakiug o^ t'le behaviour 
of their young men in the streets, says, ^^ There was 
80 much modesty in their looks, that you mii^ht ts 
soon have turned the eyes -of a marble statue upon 
you as theirs ; and that in all vheir behaviour the^ 
were more modest than a bride when put to bed 
npon her wedding. night.'' This virtue, which is 
always subjoined to magnanimity, had such an in* 
ilucnce upon their courage, that in battle an enemy 
could not look them in the face, and they durst not 
font die for their corn try. 

* Whenever I walk into the streets of London 
and Westminster, the countenances of all the young 
fellows that pass by me make me wish myself in 
Sparta : I meet with such blustering airs, big looks, 
And 2H>Jd fronts, that, to a. evli^qx&cibI observer, would 
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bespeak a courage above those Grecians. I am ar. 
rirei to that perfection in speculation, that I under, 
stand the language of the eyes, which would be a 
great misfortune to mo had I not corrected the 
testiness of old age by philosophy. There is scarce 
a man in a rod coat who does not tell mc, with a 
full stare, he is a bold man: I sec several swear 
inwardly at me, without any offence of mine, but 
the oddness of my person : I meet contempt in 
every street, expressed in different manners by the 
scornful look, the elevated eye-brow, and the swell, 
ing nostrils of the' proud and prosperous. The 
'prentice speaks his disrespi^ct by an extended 
finger, and the porter by stealing out his tongue. If 
a country gentleman appears a little curious in ob- 
serving the edifices, signs, clocks, coaches, • and 
dials, it is not to be imagined how the polite rabble 
of this town, who are acquainted with these objeqts. 
ridicule his rusticity. I have known a fellow with 
a bu'rdft on his head steal a hand down from his 
load, and slily twirl the cock of a squire's hat be- 
hind him ; while the offended person is swearing, 
or' out of countenance, all the wag-wits in the high- 
way are grinning in applause of the ingenious rogne 
that gave him the tip, and the folly of him who had 
not eyes all round his head to prevent receiving it. 
These things arise from a general affectation of 
smartness, wit, and courage. Wycherly somewhere 
rallies the pretensions this way, by making a fellow 
say, ^^ Red breeches are a certain sign of valour ;" 
and Otway makes a man, to boast his agility, trip 
np a bftggar on crutches. From such hints I beg a 
speculation on this subject : in the mean time I shall 
do all in the power of a weak old fellow in my own 
defence; for as Diogenes, being in quest of an honest 
man, sought for him when it was in broad daylight 
with a lantern and candle, so I intend for the fnture 

x3 
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to walk the streets with a dark lantern, which has 
a convey crystal in it; and if any man stares at m^ 
I givs fair warning that I will direct the light full 
into his eyes. Thus despairing to find men mode^ 
I hope by this means to erade their impudence. 

I am, SIR, 
Your humble servant, 

T. SOPHROSUXIUS/ 
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iSToff tm> mordaci distrlnxi carmine quenquam. 

OVID. TRIST. il. 56f. 

I neVr in gall dippM my cnvcnom'd pen, 
Nor branded the bold front of shameless men. 

I HA.VE been very often tempted to write invec- 
tires upon those who have detracted from my 
works, or spoken in derogation of my person ; but 
J look upon it as a particular happiness, that I hare 
always hindered my resentments from proceeding 
4:0 this extremity. I once had gone through half a 
satire, but found so many motions of humaoit} 
rising in me towards the persons whom I had se- 
verely treated, that I threw it iuto the fire witlioni 
ever finishing it. I have been angry enough tc 
make several little epigrams and lampoons; and, 
after having admired them a day or two, have like- 
wise committed them to the (lames. These I looli 
upon as so many sacrifices to humanity, and hav« 
received much greater satisfaction from the sup' 
pressing such performances, than I could have done 
from any reputation they might have procured me, 
or from any mortification they might have given m) 
«nemies^ in case I bad ii\ade them public, if t 
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an has aoy talent in writing, it sliows a good 
ind to forbear answering calumnies and reproaches 

the same spirit of bitterness with which they are 
Qfercd. Bnt when a man has been at some painji 
I making suitable returns to an enemy, and has the 
istrumcnts of rcTcnge in his hands, to lot drop hit 
rath, and stifle his resentments, seems to have 
>mething in it great and heroical. There is a par. 
cular merit in such a way of forgiving an enemy ; 
nd the more violent and unprovoked the ofience 
as been, the greater still is the merit of him who 
lus forgives it. 

I never met with a consideration that is more 
nely spun, and what has better pleased mc, than 
DO in Kpictetus, which places an enemy in a new 
ght, and giTcs us a view of him altogether dif^ 
'rent from that in which we are used to regard 
im. The sense of it is as follows: ^ Does a man 
;proach thee for being proud or ill.natured, envious 
r conceited, ignorant or detracting ? Consider 
ith thyself whether his reproaches arc true. If 
ley are not, consider that thou art not the person 
'horn he reproaches, but that he reviles an imagi* 
ary being, and perhaps loves what thou really art, 
lough he hates what thou appearest to be. If his 
iproachos are true, if thou art the envious, ill-na-t 
ired man he takes thee for, give fhysclf another 
irn, become mild, alfable, and obliging, and his 
iproaches of thee naturally cease. liis reproaches 
ay indeed continue, but thou art no longer the 
erson whom he reproaches *.» 

I often apply this rule to myself; and when I hear 
r ^ satirical speech or writing that is aimed at me, 

exaiQine my own heart, whether I deserve it or 
ot. If I bring in a verdict against myself, I en- 

* Epict Esch. cap. 4g and 64, ed. Berk. 1670, 8yo. 
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deafour to rectify my conduct 'for the future ia those 
particulars which haTe drawn the eenisure upon me ; 
but if the whole inyective be grounded upon a false- 
hood, I trouble myself no further about it, and hM)k 
upon my name at the head of it to signify no more 
than one of those fictitious names made use of by an 
kuthor to introduce an imaginary character. • Why 
should a man beijensible of the sting of a reproach, 
who is a stranger to the guilt that is impli^ in it? 
or subject himself to the penally, when he knowi 
he has nerer committed the crime? This is a piece 
ttf fortitudo which erery one owes to his own in.' 
nocciice, iand without which it is impossible for a 
tnan of any merit or figure to Htc at peace wiAi 
himself, in a country that abounds with wit and 
liberty. - 

The famous Monsieur Balzac, in a letter to Ae 
chancellor of 'France, who had prerented the pub. 
licatidn of a book against him, has the following 
words, which are a lively picture of the greatness 
of mind so visible in the works of that author : '^ If 
it was a new thing, it may be I should not be dis« 
pleased with the suppression of the first libel that 
should abuse me ; but since there are enough of 
them to make a small library, I am secretly pleased 
to see the number increased, and take delight in 
raising a heap of stones that envy has cast at me 
without doing me any harm.' 

The author here alludes to those monuments* of 
the eastern nations, which were mountains of stones 
raised upon the dead bodies hy travellers, that used 
to cast every one his stone upon it as they passed 
by. It is certain that no monument is so glorious as 
one which is thus raised by the hands of envy. For 
my part I admire an author for such a temper of 

* There are abundant monuments of the same kind in North 
Britain, where they are caUed « caVn^.* 
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mind as enabU^s him to bear an undescired reproach 
without resentment, more than for all the wit of any 
the finest satirical reply. 

Thus far I thought necessary to explain myself in 
relation to those who have animadTericd on this 
paper, and to show the reasons why I have not 
thought ^t to return them any formal answer. I 
must further add, that tlio work would have been 
of Tery little use to the public had it been filled 
Vith personal reflections and debates ; for which 
reason I have never once turned out of my way to 
observe (hose little cavils which have been made 
against it by envy or ignorance. The common fry 
of scribbler3, who have no other way of being taken 
notice of but by attacking what has gained tome re- 
putation in the world, would have furnished me 
with business enough, had tliey found mc disposed 
to enter the lists with the.m. 

I shall conclude vi ith the fable of Boccalini's tra* 
Teller, who was so pestered with the noise of gt9U* 
boppers in his ears, that he alighted from his horse 
in great wrath to kill, them all. ^ Tkis,' says the 
author, ^ was troubling himself to no manner of 
purpose. Had he ])ursued Itis journey without tak- 
ing notice of them, the troublesome insects wonld 
haye died of thmnseWes in a Tery few weeks, and 
lie would havesuiiered nothbigfrom them.* 
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•Apiiisima quaqife dabunt diu 



Cbarior est tills homo quam iibt,- 

JUV. 8«t. X. 349. 

-.—The gods will grant 

What their unerring wisdom sees they want: 

In goodnessi as in greatness, they excel ; 

Ah! that we lov'd ourselves but half as well! 

DRYDBN. 

It is owing to pride, and a secret affectation of 
a certain self-existence, that the noblest motive for 
action that ever was proposed to man is not ic« 
knowledged the glory and happiness of their bdng* 
The heart is treacherous to itself, and we do not let 
our refleetioas go deep enough to recdve religion al 
the most honourable incentive to good and worth/ 
actions. It is our natural weakness to flatter oar- 
selves into a belief, that if we search into our in- 
most thoughts, we find ourselves wholly disinter'- 
ested, and divested of any views arising from self- 
love and vain-glory. But however spirits of super- 
ficial greatness may disdain at first sight to do any 
thing, but from a noble impulse in themselves, 
without any future regards in this or any other 
being; upon stricter inquiry they will find, to act 
worthily, and expect to be rewarded only in another 
world, is as heroic a pilch of virtue as human na- 
ture can arrive at. If the tenor of our actions hate 
any other motive than the desire to be pleasing in 
the eye of the Deity, it will necessarily follow that 
we must be more than men, if we are not too much 
exalted in prosperity and depressed in adversity, 
iiu^ the Christlau world k<i& ;&. Leader^ the contem- 
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plation of whose life and sufferings must administer 
comfort in affliction, while (he sense of his power 
and omnipotence must give them humiliation in 
prosperity. 

It is owing to the forWdding and unloyelj con* 
strain t with which men of low conceptions act when 
they think they conform themselves to religion, as 
well as to the more odious conduct of hypocrites, 
that the word Christian docs not carry with it at 
first view all that is great, worthy, friendly, ge- 
nerous, and heroic. The man who suspends his 
hopes of the reward of worthy actions , till after 
death, who can bestow unseen, who can overlook 
hatred, do good to his slanderer, who can never be 
mogry at his friend, never revengeful to his enemy, 
» certainly formed for the benefit of society. Yet 
these are so far from heroic virtues, that, they are 
but the ordinary duties of a Christian. 

When a man with a steady faith looks back on 
the great catastrophe of this day*, with what 
bleeding emotions of heart must he contcmpk^te the 
life and sufferings pf his Deliverer! When his 
agonies occur to him, how will he weep to reflect 
that he as often forgot them for the glance of a 
wanton, for the. applause of a vain world, for a heap 
of fleeting past pleasures, which are at present 
aching sorrows I 

How pleasing is the contemplation of the lowly 
steps our Almighty Leader took in conducting as to 
his heavenly mansions ! In plain and apt parable, 
similitude and allegory, our great Master enforced 
■the doctrine of our salvation; but they, of his ac« 
.quaintancc, instead of receiving what they could 
not oppose, were offended at the presumption of 
being wiser than they. They could not raise their 

:* This p^par was jnibljfhed on Qood Ti\Av| , \ii%> 
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little ideas above the consideration of him, in (hose 
circumstances familiar to them, or conceive that be, 
who appeared not more terrible or pompous shoold 
have any thing more exalted than themsclyes; lie 
in that place therefore would no longer ineffectuallj 
exert a power which was incapable of conqiieriog 
the prepossession of their narrow and mean con. 
ceptiuns. 

Multitudes followed him, and b.*ought him the 
dumb, the blind, the sick, and maimed ; whom 
when their Creator had touched, with a soconJ lift 
they saw, spoke, leaped, and ran. In atfection to 
him, and admiration of his actions, the crowi 
could not leare him, but waited near him till the] 
were almost as faint and helpless as others the] 
brought for succour. He had compassion on them 
and by a miracle supplied their necessities. Oh 
the ecstatic entertainment, when they could behoh 
their food immediately increase to the distributor' 
hand, and see their God in person feeding am 
refreshing his creatures ! Oh enyied happiness 
i)ut why do I say envied? as if our God did no 
still preside over our temperate meals, cheerfr 
hours, and innocent conversations. 

But though the sacred story is every where fb 
of miracles not inferior to this, and thongh in Ui 
midst of those acts of divinity he never gave th 
least hint of a design to become a secular princt 
yet had not hitherto the apostles themselves an 
other than hopes of worldly power, prefcrmen 
riches and pomp ; for Peter, upon an accident ^ 
ambition among the apostles, hearing his Masb 
explain that his kingdom was not of this world, wi 
so scandalized that ho whom he had so long fo 
lowed should siititT the ignominy, shame, anddea< 
which he foretold, that he took him aside and salt 
' Be it far from thM, Lotd^ \^ ^VA.W.iaLQt b« un 
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thcc :* for which he suffered a severe reprehension 
from his Master, as having in his yievr the glory of 
man rather than that of God. 

The great change of things began to draw near^ 
when the Lord of . Nature thought fit, as a saviour 
and deliverer, to make his public entry into Jeru* 
salem with more than the power and joy, but none- 
of the ostentation and pomp, of a triumph; he 
came humble, meek, and lowly : with an unfelt 
new ecstacy, multitudes strewed his way with. gar. 
ments and olive-branches, crying, with loud glad, 
ness and acclamation, ^Hosannah to the Son of 
David ! Blessed is he that cometh in the name of tte 
Lord !' At this great Ring's accession to his throne, 
men were not ennobled, but saved : crimes were not 
remitted, but sins forgiven. He did not bestow 
medals, honours, favours; but health, joy, sight), 
speech. The first object the blind ever saw was 
the Author of sight ; while the lame ran before, and. 
the dumb repeatcnl the hosannah. Thus attended^ 
he entered into his own house, the sacred temple, 
and by his divine authority expelled traders and 
worldlings that profaned it ; and thus did he for a 
time use a great and despotic power, to let unbe* 
lievcrs understand that it was not want of, but su- 
periority iOy all worldly dominion, that made him 
not exert it. But is this then the Saviour? Is this 
the Deliverer? Shall this obscure Nazarene com« 
mand Israel, and «it on the throne of David ? Their 
proud and disdainful hearts, which were petrified 
with the love and pride of this world, were im« 
pregnable to the reception of so mean a benefactor ; 
and were now enough exasperated with benefits to 
conspire his death. Our Lord was sensible of their 
design, and prepared his disciples for it, by recount- 
ing to them now more distinctly what should befal 
him ; but Peter with an ungrounded resolution^ and 

VOL, XI, Tr 
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in a flush of temper, made a saDgninc protest 
that though all men were offended in him, yet ' 
not he be offended. It was a great article o: 
Saviour's business in the world to bring us to a 
of our inability, without Grod's assistance, to d 
thing great or good; he therefore told Peter, 
thought so well of his courage and fidelity, thai 
would both fail him, and even he should den 
thrice that yery night. 

- ^ But what heart can conceive, what tongue 
the sequel ? Who is that yonder, buffeted, mc 
and spurned ? Whom do they drag like a i 
Whither do they carry my Lord, my King, n 
Tiour and my God? And will he die to e 
those very injuries ? See where they have nail* 
Lord and giver of life ! How his wounds bla 
his body writhes, and heart moves with pit 
with agony! Oh Almighty sufferer, look down: 
down from thy triumphant infamy ! Lo, he in 
his head to his sacred bosom ! Hark, he gi 
See, he expires ! The earth trembles, the i 
rends, the rocks burst, the dead arise. Whic 
the quick? Which are the dead? Sure natui 
nature is departing with her Creator.' 
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'j^tft/ ialim fkndo 



Ttmperet a iacbrymh ?' 

VIRG. An. U. «. 

Who can relate such woes without a tear*? 



E tenth book of Paradise Lost has a . greater va- 
ty of persons in it than any other in the whole 
sm. The author,, upon the winding up of his 
ioD) introduces all those who had any concern in 
and shows with great beauty the influence which 
liad upon each of them. It is like the last act of 
irelU written tragedy, in which all who had part 
it are generally drawn up before the audience, 
I represented under those circumstances in which 
I determination of the action places them. 
[ shall therefore consider this book under four 
ids, in relation to the celestial, the infernal, the 
nan, and the imaginary persons, who have their 
pective parts allotted in it. 
To begin with the celestial persons. The guar. 
Q angels of Paradise are described as returning 
heaven upon. the fail of man, in order to approve 
ir vigilauce; their arrival) their manner of re- 
ition, with the sorrow which appeared in them. 
res, and in those spirits who are said to rejoice at 

The motto to this paper in the original puUication in £bIio 
le same with that which is now prefixed to No. 979. 

Jledctere Jf^sotue Kit convenMHtiawfue, 

HOR. An Poet. 916. 

To each character he gives what heat befits^ 
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the conyersion of a sinner, ^re very finely laid to- 
gether in the followiog lines : 

* Up into heay*n from Paradise in haste 
Th angelic guards ascended, mute and sad 
For man ; for of his state by this they knew : 
Much wondering how the subtle fiend had stol'a 
Entrance unseen. Soon as th* unwelcome newt 
From earth arriv*d at heav*n gate, displeased 
All were who heard ; dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visages ; yet mixt 
With pity, violated not their bliss. 
About the new-arriv*d, in multitudes 
- Th* ethereal people ran, to hear and know 

How all befeL They tow'rds the throne supreme 
Accountable made haste, to make appear. 
With righteous plea, their utmost vigilance. 
And easily approved ; when the Most High 
Eternal Father, fix>m his secret cloud . 
Afflidst> in thunder utter*d thus tus voice,' 

the same Di?iQe ^Person, who in the foregoiog 
parts of tliis poem interceded for our first parents 
before their fall, OTcrthrew the rebel angds, and 
created the worKI, is now represented as descend, 
ing to Paradise, and pronoiining sentence upon the 
three ofienders. The cool of the evening being a 
circumstance with which holy writ introduces this 
great scene, it is poetically described by our author, 
ivho has also kept religiously to the form of words 
in M'hich the three several sentences were passed 
upon Adam, -Eve, and the serpent. He has rather 
chosen to neglect the numerousness of his Terse, 
than to deviate from* those speeclies which are re. 
corded on this great occasion. The guilt aud con. 
fusion of our first parents, standing naked before 
their judge, is touched with great beauty. Upon 
the arrival of Sin and Death into the works of the 
creation, the Almighty is again introduced as speak- 
iijg to his angels that surcouaded him. 
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* See ! with what heat these dogs cl hdl «df«ieeb ' 
To waste and havoc yonder world» which I 

So &ir and good created,&c. 

The following passage is formed upon that g1o» 
rious image in holy writ, which compares the voice 
of an innumerable host of angels uttering hallelujahs, 
to the voice of mighty thunderings, or of many 
waters : 

* He ended, and the heav'niy audience loud 
Sunghallelojah, as the sound of seas, 

Through multitude that sung t <* Juat aw thy ways, 
Riffhteous are thy decrees in all thy worlcsi 
"Who can extenuate thee f— *' 

Though the author, in the whole coarse of bbi 
poem, and particularly in the book we are now 
examining, has infinite allusion's to places of Scrip- 
ture, I have only taken notice in my remarks of 
such as are of a^ poetical nature, and which are 
woven with great beauty into the body of his fable. 
Of this kind is that passage in the present book, 
where, describing Sin as marching through th^ 
works of nature, he adds, 



•Behind her Death 



Close following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horse———" 

Which alludes to that passage in Scripture so woo« 
derfuliy poetical, and terrifying to the imagination : 
^ And I looked, and behold a pale horse, and Ids 
natne that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed 
with him : and power was given nnto them- ovet 
the fourth part of the ^rth, to kill with sword, and 
with hunger, and with sickness, and with the beasts 
of thd earth.' Under this first head of celestial 
persons we must likewise take notice of the com- 
mand which the angels received, to produce the 

y3 
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seTeral changes in natnre, and sully the beautjr of 
creation. Accordingly they are represented u 
infecting the stars and planets with malignant id. 
fluCTces, weakening the light of the sun, bringing 
down the winter into the milder regions of nature, 
planting winds and storms in several quarters of the 
sky, storing the clouds with thunder, and, in short, 
perrerting the whole frame of the universe to the 
condition of its criminal inhabitants. As this is a 
noble incident in the poem, the following lines, in 
which we see the angels heaving up the earth, and 
placing it in a different posture to the sun from what 
it had before the fall of man, is conceived vrith that 
sublime imagination which was so peculiar to this 
^reat author: 

* Some say he bid his angels torn asca&ce 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the sun's axle ; they with labour push*d 
Oblique the centric globe—.* 

Wc arc in the second place to consider the infer- 
nal agents under the view which Milton has given 
us of tliem in this book. It is observed, by those 
who would set forth the greatness of Virgil's plan, 
that lie conducts his reader through all the parts of 
the earth which were discovered in his time. Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, are the several scones of his 
fable. The plan of Milton's poem is of an infinitely 
greater extent, and fills the mind with many more 
astonishing circumstances. Satan, having sur* 
rounded the earth seven times, departs at length 
from Paradise. We then see. him steering his 
course among the constellations ; and, after having 
traversed the whole creation, pursuing his voyage 
through the chaos, and entering into his own infernal 
dominions. 
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His first appearance in the assembly of fallen 
Agels is worked up with circumstances which giye 
. delightful surprise to the reader : but there is no 
acident in the whole poem which does this mora 
ban the transformation of the whole audience, that 
bllows the account their leader giyes them of his 
izpedition. The gradual change of Satan himself 
I described after Grid's manner, and may yie with 
my of those celebrated transformations which are 
ooked upon as the most beautiful parts in that 
ioet*8 works. Milton nerer fails of improyin]g his 
>wn hints, and bestowing the last finishing touches 
n every incident which is admitted into this poem. 
The unexpected hiss which arises in this episode, 
he dimensions and bulk of Satan so much superior 
» those of the infernal spirits who lay under the 
Mune transformation, with the annnal change which 
:hey are supposed to suffer, are instances of this 
lund. The beauty of the diction is very remarkable 
n this whole episode, as I have observed in the 
lizth part of these remarks the great judgment with 
^hich it was contriycd. 

The parts' of Adam and Ere, or the human per- 
sons, come next under our consideration. Milton's 
irt is no where more shown, than in his conducting 
:he parts of these our first parents. The represeota- 
ion he gives of them, without f^sifying the story, is 
pronderfully contriy^ to \nfiuence the reader with 
pity and compassion towards them. Though Adam 
nyolyes the whole species in misery, his crime pro* 
:eeds from a weakness which every man is inclined 
to pardon and commiserate, as it seems rather the 
frailty of human nature, than of the person who of- 
fended. Every one is apt to excuse a fault which 
he himself might haye fallen into. It was the excess 
of love for Eve that rained Adam' and his posterity. 
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I need not add, that the author is justified ut 
particular by many of the fathers and the most 
thodox writers. Milton has by this means fillc 
great part of his poem with that kind of wri 
which the French critics call the tendre^ and wl 
is in a particular manner engaging to all sorti 
readers. 

Adam and Eve, in the book we are now co 
dering, are likewise drawn with such sentim 
as do not only interest the reader in their afiUctii 
but raise in him the most mdting passions of 
inanity and commiseration. When Adam sees 
several changes of nature produced about hiin 
appears in a disorder of mind suitable to one ^ 
had forfeited both his innocence and his hapjno 
he is filled with horror, remorse, despair ; in the 
guish of his heart he expostulates with his Crei 
fof having given liim an unasked existence; 

* Did J request thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man ? Did 1 solicit thee 
From darkne!=;s to promote me ? or here .place 
In this delicious garden ? As my will 
Concurr*d not to my being, 'twere but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust. 
Desirous to resign, and render back 
All I rcceiv'd— * 

He immediately after recovers from his presu 
tion, owns his doom to be just, and begs that 
death which is threatened him may be inflictei 
him: 



'-; ^Why delays 

His hand to execute what his decree 

Fix'd on this day ? Why do I over-live ? 

"Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthened cot 

To deathless pain ? How gladly would 1 meet 

Mortality my scntcncCi and be earth 

Insensible ! how glad would lay me down, 

5 
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As in wy -mother's hp ! THere should I rest 
And sleep secure; his dresdfal voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears : no fear of worse 
To me, and to my offspring, would torment me 
With cruel expectation—^—* 

This Yfhoie speech is full of the like emotion , and 
aried with all those sentiments which we may sup. 
ose natural to a mind so broken and disturbed. I 
lUst not omit that gcoerons concern which our first 
ither shows in it for his posterity, and which is so 
proper to affect the reader: ■ 



-Hide me from thfi £ice 



Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happiness ! yet well, if here would end 
The misery ; I deserved it, and would bear 
My own deservings t but this will not serve ; 
AU that 1 eat, or drink, or shall beget, 
Is propagated curse. . O voice once heard 
DeligntKilly, *' Increase and multiply ;** 
Now death to hear! 



-In me all 



Posterity stands cur^t! Fair patrimony. 
That I must leave ye, sons ! O were I able 
To waste it all myself, add leave you none ! 
So disinherited, how would you bless 
Me now your curse! Ah, why should all mankind, 
For one man*s fault, thus guiltless be condenm*d> 
If guiltless ? But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt ? * 

Who can afterwards behold the father of maa- 
kind, extended upon the earth, nttcring his mid- 
light complaints, bewailing his existence, and wish- 
ng for dexth, without sympathising with him in hi 
listress ! 

* Thus Adam to himself lamented bud 
Through the still night; not now (as ere man fell) 
Wholesome and cool, and mild, but with black air>' 
Accompanied vrith dam^ and dreadful gloom 
Whkh to his evil conscieoce repreteatcd 



i 
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All things with double terror. On the groiind 
Outstrctch'd he lay ; on the cold ground! and oft - 
Cur8*d his creation ; death as oft accus'd 
Of tardy execution — — * 

The part of Eve in this book is no less passiona 
and apt to sway the reader in her favour. She 
represented with great tenderness as approach! 
Adam, but is spurned from him with a spirit 
upbraiding; and indignation, conformable to 
nature of man, whose passions had now gained 
dominion over him. The following passa 
wherein she is described as renewing her addret 
to him, with the whole speech that follows 
have something in them exquisitely moving f 
pathetic: 

« He added not, and from her tam'd : but Eve, 
Not so repuls'd, with tears that ceaa'd not flowing. 
And tresses all disordered, at his feet 
Fell humble ; and embracing them besought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 

** Forsake me not thus, Adam! Witness Hcav'n . 
What love sincere, and rev'rence in my breast 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended. 
Unhappily deceived ! Thy suppliant 
I beg, and clasp thy knees. Bereave me not 
(Whereon 1 live!) thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counsel in this uttermost distress. 
My only strength, and stay ! Forlorn of thee. 
Whither shall I betake me ? where subsist ? 
While yet we live (scarce one short hour perhaps) 
Between us two let there be peace,'* &c. 

Adam's reconcilement to her is worked up in 
same spirit of tenderness. Eve afterwards prop 
to her husband, in the blindness of her despair, t 
to prevent their guilt frond descending upon; 
terity, they should endeavour to live childless ; 
if that could not be done, they should seek their < 
deadis by violent motVvo<\a. Xs. these sentin 
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naturally engage the reader to regard the mother of 
mankind with more than ordinary commiseration, 
they likewise contain a yery fine moral. The rcso. 
lution of djdng to end our miseries does not show 
such a d^ree of magnanimity as a resolution to bear 
them, and submit to the dispensations of Proyidence. 
Our author has, therefore, with great delicacy, re- 
presented Eve as entertaining this thonght, and Adam 
as disapproving it. 

We are, in the last place,- to consider the imagi. 
nary persons, or Death and Sin, who act a large 
part in this book. Such beautiful extended allego- 
ries are oertunly some of the finest compositions of 
genius; but, as I hare before observed, are not 
agreeable to the nature of an heroic poem. This of 
Sin and Death is very exquisite in its kind, if not 
considered as a part of such a work. The truths 
contained in it are so clear and open, that I shall 
not lose time in explaining them; but shall only 
observe^ that a reader, who knows the strength of 
the English tongue, will be amazed to think how 
the poet could find such apt words and phrases to 
describe the actions of those two imaginary per- 
sons, and particularly in that part where Deadi is 
exhibited as forming a bridge over the chaos ; a 
work suitable to the genius of Milton. 

Since the subject I am upon gives me an oppor- 
tunity of speaking more at large of such shadowy 
and imaginary persons as may be introduced into 
heroic poems, I shall beg leave to explain mysdi 
in a matter which is curious in its kind, and which 
none of the critics have treated of. It is certain 
Homer and Virgil are full of imaginary persons, 
who are very beautiful in poetry, when they are jost 
shown without being engaged in any series of ac» 
tion. Homer, indeed, represents Sleep as a person, 
and ascribes a short part to him in his Iliad; but we 
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must coD^dcr, thafc Uiovgli we wnr ^jegaid 
person as entirely dioiiowj and vaBOkBttiiti 
heathens made atatuct^^tof himv-iilHied hte li 
temples, and l<M!K<^:»ttpon him?«stMKi reat 
When Homer maiket nie of other sach'sUe 
persons, it is only in ateii expressions, whid 
Tey an ordinary thought to the nindr in tfai 
pleasiDg manner.; audi raajr rather te> lookec 
as poetical phrases,, than allcgorica) tfcserl 
Instead of telling «s that men natiiMly liy 
they are terrified, ho introduces the perse 
Flight and Fear, wbbf^e tells ns, «reriMi| 
companions. lusteadof saying' that Hm Ih 
eome when- Apollo ovghtr to? hnve fecciTcd : 
compence, he tells as that the HamS' brotfg 
his reward^ Instead of dcscribiag the effcWa 
Minerva's egis, produced in liat^ he telfiT 
the brims of it :were encompassed 1^ T^frdV^ 
Discord, Fury, Pursiut, Massacre, and I>ea€ 
the same figure of speaking, he represents 1 
as following Diomcdes ; Discord as the mdl 
funerals and mourning; Venus as dressed 1 
Graces ; Bellona as \^-varing Terror and 'con: 
tion like a garment. 1 might gifo''se?tcmi 
instances out of ILomor, as well as a g/eat vbA 
of Virgil. Milton has likewise very bfl^ 'tfji 
of the same way of 6peakuig,iiS w&crfe ^M 
that Victory sat .on the right hand ^of thfe'lM 
when he iparehed forth againit tb€f n?IM'4 
that, at tho rising of^ the sun, the IIod^'iinlM^ 
gates of light ; that Discord was the daiifghtei^ 
Of the same nalatre are those ^^t^f^iV^ J 
describing thesiogingr^f the xtghtlligaK^^t 
< Siknce was pleasedt}? land u^i» It^l^A 
bklding peace U^ the iOhaos^ ^-Clo^fusion^ V& 
foice/ 1 might add innumerable instances 
poeVi writing, in this beautiful figuro. *It is 
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that these I hare mentioned, in which persons of an 
imaginary nature are introduced, are such short aU 
Ivories as are not designed to be taken in the lite, 
ral sense, bnt onlj to conrej particular circum. 
stances to the reader, after an unusual and entertain- 
ing manner. But whea Micfa persons are introduced 
as principal actors, and engaged in a scries of adren- 
tures, thej take too much upon them, and are by- 
no means proper for an heroic poem, which ought to 
appear credible in its principal parts. I cannot 
forbear therefore thinking, that Sin and Death aie 
SB improper agents in a work of this nature, as 
Strength and Necessity in one of the tragedies of 
iEschylus, who represented those two persons naU« 
ing down Prometheus to a rock ; for which he h$A 
been justly censured by the greatest critics. I do 
not know any imaginanr person made use of in a 
more sublime manner of thinking than that in oni 
^of the prophets^ who, describing God as descend- 
Jng from heaTcn, and fisiting the sins of mankind, 
adds that dreadful circumstance, ^ Before him went 
the Pestilence.' It is certain this imaginary person 
might haye been described in all her purple spots. 
The Ferer might have marched before her. Pain 
:might ha^e stood at her right hand, Phrensy on her 
left, and Death in her rear. She might have been 
Introduced as gliding down from the tail of a comet, 
or darted upon the earth in a flash of lightning. She 
Bright haTe tainted the atmosphere with her breath. 
The Tery gluing of her eyes might hare scattered 
infection. Bnt I believe every reader will think^ 
that in sodi sublime writings the mentioning of her, 
as it is done in Scripture, has something in it more 
just, as well as great, than all that the most fandfnl 
poet could have bestowed upon her in the richnesi 
of his imagination* L. 

TOL. XI. ^ 
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Dethert in loto, 

liOK. 4>M. xU. I.>dt. 

Tk j<miiit foOr that unbcDdsilw' mind^ 

... ,, . *-.v ...I 

CiiAnr.£8 Lilly attended 91c tho other day, and 

made me a present of a laige jheet of paper^ ion whid 

. is delineated a pavement in Mosaic wotk;j|,4atelj diii 

covered at Stansfield near Woodsto^*. ' A pe^qi 

.who has so much the gift of speech as tir* liUj] 

and caa carry on a discourse without a V^lj^ hul 

great opportunity on that occajsion to expatiate apoi 

.so finp a piece of antiquity. Among other things, 1 

reipember he gave me his opinion, which he dm 

from the oraament^ of the work, that this waa the 

floor of a room dedicated to Mirth and Concoid. 

Viewing this work, made my fancy run over the 

many gay expressions I have read in ancient ^nthdifi 

which contained invitations to lay aside care aiid 

anxiety, and give a logisc to .that pleasing forgeffoL 

ness wherein men put o£f. their, characters of hn|^ 

ness, and enjoy their very selves. These Vonn iy[fR 

usually passed in rooms adorned for tlia't purpop^ 

and set out in such. a manner, as iJi^ ojbjcctp^w 

around the company gladdened their h^aHs^.'virJuiuh 

joined to the cheerful looks of wdUji^Qsen f^ 

agreeable friends, gave licw vigour to th^ airy, fjtih 

duced the latent fire <>f th^ modest, and ga^ekoux 

to the slow hupiQur of the reserved*. A> ju^c^p^i 

* Engraved bv Vertve m 1712. Sde 'an scoDiiht '9^ ^ ^ 
Oovsfi*s British Topo^t^^lij* -^cX. W-^.^V • ; •■ 
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mixture of siicli company, crowncJ with chaplets of 
flowers, and the whole apartment glittering with- 
gay lights, cheered with a profusion of roses, artifi. 
cial f»i|s of wcted, hCid intervals firfaqft notes to songs 
of Io?e and wine, suspended the cares of human life,* 
and made a festival of nitytttat kindness. Such par-- 
tics -of pleasure as these, and the reports of the agreed- 
able passages in their jollities, haye in all ages awak- 
ened the dull part of -mankiad to pretend to mirth 
and good humour^ without capacity for such enter* 
tainments ; for, if I may bQ allowed to say so, there ars 
an hundred men fit for any employment, to ono who 
ii Capable of passing a flight in company of the first 
taste, without shocking any member of the society, 
QTer-rating his own part of the conyersation, but 
tqaally veceiving and contributing to the pleasure oC 
the .whole company. When one considers sndi 
collections of companions in past timet, and such ai* 
one might name in the present age, with how macli< 
spleen must a man needs reflect upon the awkward 
gaiety of those who affect the frolic with an ill grace! 
I have a letter from a correspondent of mine, who 
doslnBs me to admonish all loud, mischieyous, airy, 
dull companions, that they are mistaken in what 
thcjr call a frolic. Irregularity in itself is not what 
cfeate^/ pleasure and mirth; but to see a man, who 
kY|6wt what rule and decency are, descend from themr 
4igreeiibly hi our company, is what denominates hinir 
a '"^^ant companion. Instead of that, you find 
nfiuV, whose mirth consists only in doing thingt 
w)licn' do riot become them, with a secret consci- 
dti^eSB ihkt all the world knows they know better r 
to ^lis' is always added something mischieyous to 
tli6ttBi^l^(f^ or others. T haye heard of some yery 
meiry Yisilows atndng whom the frolic was started^ 
and passed by a great majority, that every man 
Ahoufd im'modiately draw a tooth ; after which the| 
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ha,yre gone in a body, and snuokcd .,sh cobler. ' 
same company, at^ another ^!stMj9 !°^j$^/^ .^ 
bunied hif <:raYa^|. . and one i^ria^.'wqpBf; cfP 
irould bear it, h'l^s'tlirpWn along' wig and hat mto 
same fire. Tllus 'tKey'iaye jested Uiemselirs %U 
naked, and run intb ^e streets and fngbted ^a 
Tcry successfully, llicre 19 no inhab^ht of 
standing in Covcnt Garden, bnt icanidt yoa|Ui J 
dred good humours, 'Where people harf^ cAxh 
-with a little blbodsli^d, and yet scpnreift aU the n 
hours of the night. I know a gend^nu&i fhat 
several wounds in the head by watcii-gp]|pij^i^ 
been thrice run through the bbdy<^' to carry cSkj^j 
jest. "* He iii Very old for a man of so much good 
mour ; but to thisf day he is seldom merry but hi 
bccasloh' to be Talial&t at the same tane^ Bgt 
therfavdnr of these gentlemen, I am. humbly m 
liiian, thdt a man may "be a very witty man, and f 
offend one statute ' St this khigdom, not ezoq 
that of stabbing. 

Th6 writers of jjtays have what they call nnii 
time and place, to give a* justness to then* repri 
iation ; and it would not be amiss if all who pre 
to be companions would confine their actions U 
place of meeting ; for a frolic carried farther mi 
better performed by other animals than men. 
not to rid much ground, or do much mischief, 
should denominate a pleasant fellow; but th 
truly frolic which is the play of the mind, and 
sists of yarious and unforced sallies of imagina 
FostiTity of spirit is a ycry uncommon talent, 
must proceed from an assemblage of agreeable q 
ties in the same pecson. There are some few y 
I think peculiarly happy in it ; but it is a talen 
cannot name in a man, especially when one c 
ders, that it is never very grateful but where it ; 
gardcd by him who poi&se»&e» \i va the second [ 
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ihe best maa that I know of for heigthening ih% 
erel gaiety of a company is Estcourt, whose joria 
luinour dilfuscs itself ffom the highest person at an 
iitertalnmeDt to the meanest waiter. Merry tales, 
iccompanied with apt gestur<»s and liTely rcpreten. 
4iti(ins of circumstances and persons, beguile the 
(raTe^t mind into a consent to be as Humorous as 
ifansetf. Add to this, that when a maqgps in his 
^ood graces, he has a mimicry that does not debase 
;he person he represents; but which, taking from 
:he graVity of the character, adds to the agreeable- 
less of it. This pleasant fellow giyes one some idea 
af^the ancient pantomime,' who is said tohaTegiveA 
ihe .audience, in damb-show, an exact idea of any 
tharactar or passion, or an intelligible relation of any 
palllip occarrence, with no other expression than 
that of his looks and gestures. If all who have hpen 
obliged to these talents in Estcourt will be at Love 
For liOve to-niorniw night, they i^ill but pay him 
what they owe him, at so easy a rate as being pre. 
sent at a play which nobody would omil seeing, that 
|M|4| or had not, ever seen it before. 1|« 
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Torfm Id^im iupmt aquiiur^ lupus iptc eapeOami 
FlmmUm cytutm teqiutur imtti^a M/itf'. 

W VIRG. Ed. U. 65. 

I/iobs thewolves, and wolves the kids wutoc, 

Tlie kids sweet tiiTme, — and still I fellow you. 

WAKTON. ' 

#••■■ 

As we were at the dtb last night, I obserred tin 
my old frieiid Sir Roger, contrary to his usual custon 
sat Tery silent, and, instead of miiiding what wa 
wd by the company, was whistling to himsdf In ; 
very thooghtful mood, and playing with a coric*' j 
jogged 8ir Andrew Freeport, who sat between vi 
and^ as we were both observiog him, we saw tii 
knight shake his head, and heard him say to himseU 
^ A foolish woman ! I can't belieye it.' Sir Andrei 
gave him a geutlo pat upon the shoulder, andofiwe 
to lay him a bottle of wine that he was thinking o 
the widow. My old friend started, and, recoferioj 
out of bis brown study, told Sir Andrew, that one 
in his life he had been in the right. In short, afti 
some little hesitation, Sir Roger told us in the fulncf 
of his heart, that he had just recdvod a letter froi 
his steward, which acquainted him that his old rifi 
and antagonist in the country, Sir Dayid Dundran 
had been making a yisit to the widow. ^ Ilowerei 
says Sir Roger, ' I can neyer think that she'll hafe 
man that's half a year older than I am, and a note 
republican into the bargain.' 

Will Honeycomb, who looks upon loye as h 
particular province, interrupting our friend with 
janty langh^ ^ I thought^ knight,' said he, < the 
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hadst Ihedlong enough in the worU not to pin thy 
happiness upon one that is a woman, and a widows 
I tiiink that, without yanity^ I may pretend to know 
as much of the female world as any man in Great- 
Britain ; though the chief of my knowledgS consists 
in this, that they are not to be known.' Will im- 
mediately with his usual fluency, rambled into an 
account of his own amours. ^ I am now,' says he, 
< upon the ? erge of sixty,' (though by the way we 
all knew he was turned of threescore). ^ You may 
easily guess,* continued Will, ^ that I have not lived 
so long in the world without having had some 
thoughts of settling in it, as the phrase is. To tell 
yon tmly, I have several times tried my fortune that 
way, though I cannot much boast of my success. 

^ I made my first addresses to a young lady in the 
country ; but, when I thought things were pretty 
well drawing to a conclusion, her father happening 
to hear that I had formerly boarded with a surgeon, 
tiie old put forbad me his house, and within a fort. 
Big^t after married his daughter to a f ox-hunter in 
the i(idghbourhood. 

^ 1 made my next application to a widow, and 
attacked her so briskly, that I thought myself within 
a fortnight of her. As I waited upon her one morn, 
ing, she told me, that she intended to keep her 
r^dy money and jointure in her own hand, and 
desired mo to call upon her attorney in Lyon's-Inn, 
who would adjust with me what it ^as proper for 
me to add to it* I was so rebuffed by this overture, 
that I never inquired either for her or her attorney 
afteirwards. ' 

< A few months after, J addressed myself to a 
young lady who was an only daughter, and of a good 
family. I danced with her at several balls, squeezed 
her by the hand^ said soft things to her, and in short 
made no doubt of her heart ; anid, though my fortune 
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was not equal- 16 htn. I was ;iD hopef thai hear i 
father would.Dot deny her tine, i^iui ^be hmi fiK«fl 
affeotioos upon. But as I woot gneilajr to the ho 
ia order to break the matter to him, 1 fottad the w 
family iif confusion, and heard, to my nnspeak 
surprise, that Misa J^nny vas that rerj morniog 
away with the butler. 

^ I then courted a second widow^ and am at a 
to this day how I came to miss her, for she had c 
commended my person and behaviour. Her i 
indeed told me one day, that her mistress said 
never saw a gentleman with such a spindle pal 
legs as Mr. Honeycomb. 

' After this I liud siege to four heiresses sue 
sifdy, and, being a handsome young dog . ia i 
days, quickly made a breach in their hearts ; bi 
don't know how k came to pass, though I ael 
failed of getting the daughter's consent, I' conld 
Ter in my life get the old people on my side. 

< I could give you an account of a thousand o 
nnsucoessful attempts, particularly of one wfaii 
made some years siuce upon an old woman, who 
had certainly borne away With flying colours, if 
relations had not come pouring in to her assisb 
from all parts of England ; nay, 1 believe I sh 
have got her at last^ had not she been carried oi 
a hard frost.' 

As Will's transitions arc extremely quick, 
turned from Sir Roger, and, applying himself to 
told me there was a passage in the book L had i 
fiideredjast Saturday, which. deserved to be wri 
letters of gold : and taking out a pocket MiL 
read the following Ufics, whidh arc part of oni 
Adam's speeches to Eve after the fall : 



-Oh! why di4 our 



Creator wise 1 that peopled h.ghest hea^Ki^ 
Wiih ipirtts ms.iniluKi create at last 
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Ttus floaty "on earth, this fair defect 
<^ lAttttfe,' Aiul'n6t fill' iht ' World it once- 
'"Widi men, 'ms atigc)«^ \Htiiout feminine t 
. .Oi;^i|4>«oi|ie'Oth«r way toigcneratB 
Mankij^ ? This miKhi^f h|^ got ffie^ bcfiill'ii, . 
And more^at shall befal, innumerable 
DUtot^ancci on 'Mrth;* thAm^h female snares, 
And straight conjunction with this sex ; for ^either 
He shall ncTer find p«t fit. mute ;- bvt anch 
As some misfortune brin^ hima or mistake ; 
Or whom he wbhes. most aliall seldom gain, 
f hrough her pervcrseness; hit shall see her giin'd 
By a fu* worse : or, if she lon^, withheld 
By parents ; or his happiost choice too late 
Shall meet already linkM, and wedlock bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate or shame : 
'Which infinite cauunity shall cause 
To human life, and household peace confound*' 

Sir Roger listened to this passage with great at-, 
ition; and, desiring Mr. Honeycomb to fokl 
17 n a leaf at the place, and lend him his book, 
B knight put it up in his pocket, and told us that 
would read over these verses again before he 
mt to bed. X. 
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.. ... UOR. 1 Ep. xTiu 43, 

The niaawho all his wants conceals, 

Gains more tlanhe who ^1 his wants jreveals.. 

* mJNCOMBS. 

HAVE nothing to do ^xth the basiness of-ihis daj, 
ly further IhanafAxing the piece 'of Fjatin on thit 
;adof my paper; whtcb I thbk a inotto not un« 
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suitable; since, if«Llehco of our p^ret^is arecom* 
mcndadon, stUI inoi«e commendable' id hii lAodatf 
who conceals it by k iceixd dres». 

^ MR. SFCCTATOa, 

^ TiiBRB Is an e?il under the iufi, which 
has n6t yet come within y oar's peculation , and is the 
censure, disesteem^ and contempt^ which some 
young fellows meet with from particular persons, 
for the reaaonable methods - they take to aroid them 
in general. This Is bj appearing in a better drem 
than may seem to a relation regularly consistent 
with a small fortune ; and therefore may occasion a 
judgment of a suitable extravagance in other par- 
ticulars: but the disadvantage with which the man 
of narrow circumstances acts and speaks, is so 
feelingly set forth in a little book called lira 
Christian Hero, that the appearing to be otherwise' 
is not only pardonable, but necessary. Erery one 
knows the hurry of conclusions that arc made in 
contempt of a person that appears to be calamitous; 
which makes it very excusable to prepare onesdf 
for the company of those that are of a superior qua* 
lity and fortune, by appearing to be in a better cod- 
ditlon than one is, so far as such appearance shall 
not make us really of worse. 

^ It is a justice due to the character of one who 
suffers hard reflections from any particular person 
upon this account, that such persons would im^irr 
into his manner of spending his tim^; of which',* 
though no further information can be had than that 
he remains so many hours in his chanfiber, yet, if 
this is cleared, to imagine that a rcasonabfe crea- 
ture, wrung with a narrow fortune, does not makt 
the beat use of this reHreraent, would be a conclu. 
sion extnmely uncharitable. From what has, or 
wiii be aaid^ 1 hope no <onsefe[acnce-tttB- be ettorted, 
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mplyinj;, thatl would ha?^ mj young fdlow spend 
nore Umo than' tho commoot - leisure which h\n 
tndies Irequiro, or more money than his fortune or 
kllo'wancc may admit of, in the pursuit of an ac« 
[uaintaiice with hin betters : fot ta to his time, the 
;ross of that oughts be sacrod to more substantial 
icquisitions; for each irrecoverable moment of which 
le ought to believe he stands religiously accountable. 
^s to his dress, I shall engage myself no farther than' 
n the modest defence of two plain suits a year : for 
leing perfectly satisfied in Kutrapdus's contrivance 
)f making a Mohock of a man, by presenting him 
rith laced and embroidered suits, 1 would by no 
neans'bc thought to controvert the conceit, by in. 
inoating the advantages of foppery. It is an asser- 
ion which admits of much proof, that a stranger of 
olerable sense, dressed like a gentleman, will b« 
letter received by those of quality above him, than 
»De of milch better parts, whose dress is reigulated 
If the l^id notions of frugality. A man*s appear* 
Ace falla within the censure of every one that sees 
lim ; his parts and learning very few are judges of ; 
md even upon these few they can't at first be well 
ntruded ; for policy and good breeding will counsel 
lim' to be r^ervod among strangers, and to support 
limself only by the common spirit of convenation. 
[ndoed among the injudicious, the words '^ delicacy, 
diom,. fine images, structure of periods, genius, fire,'* 
md the rest^. made use of with a frugal and comely 
[TKtity^ vil^ maintain the figure of immense reading, 
kQdth9 depth of criticism.. 

^ All gentlemen of fortuno, at least the young and 
nlddle-aged, are apt to pride themselves a little too 
nuch upon their dress, and consequmtly to valna 
>thei7i jn spmi9 measurq fipon the saviis considenitlon. 
IVith,,wh^t confusion is a man4>f %ure oMiged to 
mtorn the civilities o{<.tbo-tat<to a peivpa^wlioso-air 
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and attire hardly entitle him to it! for whom nerer. 
thcless the other has a particular esteem, though bi 
is ashamed to haye it challenged in. sp. public a nuoi 
ner. It must be allowed, that any young felhn 
that aflccts to dress and .appear genteelly, mi^t 
with artificial management, save ten pounds a year 
as instead of fine holland he might ipoum in sad 
doth, and in other particulars be proportionaU; 
shabby : but of what service would this sum be i 
avert any misfortune, whilst it wonld lea?e him de 
serted by the little good acquaintance he has, an 
prevent his gaining any other ? As the appearano 
of an easy fortune is necessary towards making one 
1 don't know but it might be of advantage some 
times to throw into one's discourse certain exclama 
tions about bank stock, and to show a marvelloii 
surprise upon its fall, as well as the most aQscta 
triumph upon its rise. The veneration and respec 
which the practice of all ages has preserved to ap 
pearances, without doubt suggested to our tradel 
men that wise and politic custom^ to apply and re 
commend themselves to the public by all those dtf 
cora tions upon their sign.posts and houses wjiid 
the most eminent hands in the neighbourhood CO 
furnish them with. What can be more attractive ti 
a man of letters, than that immense erudition of al 
ages and languages, which a skilful bookseller, h 
conjunction with a painter, shall image uppn bjl 
column, and the extremities of his shop? The sami 
spirit of maintaining a handsome appearance reigm 
among the grave and solid apprentices of the Ian 
(here I could be particularly dull in proving tb< 
word apprentice to be significant of a barrister): 
and you may easily distinguish who has most latd] 
made his pretensions to business, by the whitest anc 
most ornamental frame of his window; if indee( 
the chamber is a gronnd-room, and has rails befon 
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it, the finery is of necessity more extended, and tliie 
"pomf of business better maintained. And what can bb 
a greater indieatioii of the ^||gnitV of dress, than that 
bnrdenscline ftnery' nrhlch is nie r^giilar habit of our 
judges, nobles, and bishops, with which upon certua 
days we see them incumbered ? And though it may 
be said, thlsis'iwftflj'anS ne<*^^i^f6r'the djgiuty of 
the state, yet the wisest of them'&aye heed remark- 
able, before they arHred at their present stations, 
for bting Very weU-dressed persons. As to my own 
pttit, I am near thirty ; and since I left school ha?e 
not t^h 'idle, which is a modem phrase for having 
studied hard. I brought off a clean systeuk of liiorai 
phflosophy, and a tolerable jargon of metaphyisics, 
from the uni?ersity ; since that, I hare been engaged 
ilk tile clearing part of the perplexed style' and mat. 
(or cf the late, which so hereditarily descends to all 
itt profess()rt. To all which serere studies I ha^e 
tlnrbwn In, at proper interims, the pretty learning of 
flie classics. Notwithstanding which, I am whet 
SAkkspeare calls a fellow of no mark or likelihood 
wkkh makes me understand the more fully, that 
rflhiAb the regular methods of making frioids and m 
AMone Ay 3ie foefe force of a prof<^on is so rerj 
s)l>w and uncertain, a triah should take all reasonabia 
c^pdttiinities, by enlarging' a good acquaintance to 
cOnfCtfiaf'din^ aindchahee Which is said to happen 
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Yariaream inUndit vofem^ qua protimus prnmu 

VIR6. Mn, til-, ill 

Ttie blast Taitarean Jspreads its n(>te$ around; 
The house astonish'd trembles at the aouiid. 

I HATE latelf reoeiyed the foUowing letter £n 
.coantry gentleman : 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ The night before I left London I we 
fee a play called The Humorous Lieutenant* 1 
ike rising of the curtain I was ?ery mujch sarf 
with the great concert of cat-calls which waS' 
bttefl that evening, and began to think with na 
that. I had made a mistake, and gone to a*iD 
^meeting instead of the playhouse. It appeared h 
a little odd to me, to see so many persons of qn 
of both sexes, assembled together at a kind of c 
•wauling, for I cannot look' upon that iperf ore 
Ao have been any thing better^ whaterer tiite:) 
«ians them^lves might think of it. As I had ni 
quahi'tance in the house to ask questioi^ of, titL 
forced to go out of town early the next mornii 
jCould not learn the secret of this matter. W 
would therefore desire of you, is, to give tat 
account of this strange instrument, which I' f 
the company called a cat-call ; and particnlat 
let me know whether it be a piece of musie 1 
come from Italy. For my own part, to be 
irith yoiK I would rather hear ail English- fii 
f bough I dint ttot i&how my distike whilst' P n 



the playhouse, it heing my chance to sit the ? ery next 
jniin to one of the performers. 

Your mon-aBcictiofiate frieiwl luid servant, 

In compli^co with Sqnire ShaUow's request, I 
des^^ this paper as a dissertation upon the cat.call« 
In order to make myself a master of the subject, (- 
purchased one the beginning -of last weel^ though, 
■ot without great dilhculty, being if^formc)|d at two 
or three toy.shops that the players hsid lately bought 
them all up. I have since consulted many learned 
antiquaries in relation to its original, and find them» 
jery much diTidrd among themsohes uppn tha^ 
particular. A fellow of the Royal Society who ia 
my good friend, and a great proficient in the ma* 
theroatical part of music, concludes, from the sim^ 
pUcity of its make, and the uniformity of its soundp^ 
that the cat-cail is older than any of the inveu- 
lio9» of Jubal. He observes very well, that musical 
WtnimeDts took their first rise from the notes of 
HfdBj and other melodious animals ; * and what,' 
M%yp he,: ^ was more natural than for the first ages 
at vuuDkind to imitate the voice of a cat, that 
Jived .nader the same roof with them ?' He added, 
that-ti^ cat had contributed more to harmony than 
any other animal; as we are not only bcliolden to 
her for this wind instrument, but for ourstring-Qiusic 
ia general. 

Another virtuoso of my acquaintance will not 
allow the cat-call to be older than Thespis, and i% 
«pt to think it appeared in the world soon after the 
aacient comedy ; for which reason it has still % 
pltca in opr iirafn^tic entertainm^uts. Nor must 1 
JMMw omit wW fk very curious gp^th*8iaU| who i| 



lately returned from ' hit triiTel»/ hift'moM i 
assarcd mc ; namely, that there fras latel; 
at Rome the sta^tuc otn ' Miomiis^'vf ho holds i 
ment in his right hand Terj 'nmcii tfeseml 
modem cat-calL 

There are others viho ascribe th*s fan 
Orpheus, and look upon the cst-call to b 
mose instruments Which that fkmonS* 'muflk 
i|8e of to draw the beasts about him. It 
Ihat the roasting of a cat does not call ti 
greater audience ' of ' th^t species than tfai 
ment, if dexterously plajed upon in proper 
place. 

But, notwitlistanding these varions am 
fonjectures, I cannot forbear thinking tha 
call is originallj a piece of English nrusic. 
semblaqce to the voice of some of our Bril 
Bters, as well as the use of it, which ispe 
our nation, confirms me in this opinion, 
least rcceiyed great impro?ements among 
ther wc consider the instrument itself, or i 
yeral quavers and graces which are thrown 
playing of it. Every one' itiight be sensHi 
who heard that remarkable overgrown 
which was placed in the centre of the 
preaded over all the rest at the celebn 
formance lately exhibited at Dmry-lane. 

Having said thus much concerning' 'the 
the cat.(»ll, we ard In the next place to coi 
use of it. The cat-call exerts itself to moi 
tage in the British theatre. It very muolif' 
the sound of nonsense, and often goes' al< 
the voice of the &ctor - who prohounees i 
violin or hafj^^Hiotd aceSmpanies the Ita 
iativo;; ;' ' '.•■ ''^^ ^'- •:"-•■ ■ ^t 

If 'hsA often i?JiJ)i^cd *flie 'i>la<» of > thi 
chohis, iii flie words^f Mr.***. Itt >Ai'of 
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poet hit M gfeit an antipathy to a cat-call at many 
people have to a real cat. 

Mr. Collier, in his ingenious essay upon music^ ha| 
41ie following passage : 

^ I belieye it is possible to invent an instrnmisBt 
tbat shall have a quite contrary effect to tiiote mar- 
tial .ones now in use; an instrumeiit that shall sinl^ 
"the spirits and shake the neires, and curdle the 
blood, and inspire despair and cowardice and con^ 
Btemation, at a surprising rate. 'Tis probable the 
roaring of lions, the warbKng of jcats and screech, 
owls, together with a mixture of the howling of 
dogs, judiciously imitated and compounded^ might 
go a great way in this invention. Whether such anti« 
muac as this might not be of service in a camp, I 
shall leave to the military men to consider.' 

lYhat this learned gentleman suppo$e8 in^pecu* 
lation, I have' known actually verified in practice. 
The cat-call has struck a damp into generals, and 
frighted heroes of the stage. At the first sound of it 
I have seen a crowned head tremble, and a princess 
fall into fits. The humorous lieutenant himsdf could 
not stand it; hay I am told that even A)manzor 
looked like a mouse, and trembled at the voice of 
this terrifying instrument* 

As it is of a dhimatic nature, and peculiariy ap« 
propriated to the stage, I can by no means approve 
the thought of that angry lover, who, after an nn* 
aticoessful pursuit of some years, took leave of hit 
snlstress in a serenade of cat^calte. 

I must conclude this paper with the account I havo 
ktehr received of an ingenious artist, who has long 
ttndied this instrument, and is very well versed in 
all the rules of the drama. He teaches to play on it 
by book, and to express by it the whole art of cri* 
ticism. He has his bass and Jhis treble cat-call; the 
former for tragedy, the latter for comedy ; only in 
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tragi-comedies they maj both play together in cob:. 
cert. He has a particular isqueak, to denote tiie 
Tiolation of each of the unities, and has difiereot 
sounds to show whether he aims at the poet or the 
plajer. In short, he teaches the smut-note, the fus- 
tian note, the stopid.nbte, and has composed a kind 
of air that may'serreas an act-tune to an incorxi- 
gible play, and which takes in the whole compass nt 
the C2lt-call. L. 
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JtOudUtus mrguUur vini •vinosi 

HOR. 1 Ep. xiz. 8. 

He praises wine ; and we conclude from thence. 
He Uk*d his glassy on his own evidence. 

^ MR, SPECTATOR, Temple, April 34. 

' Several of my friends were this monv> 
Ing got over a dish of tea in very good health, though 
we had celebrated yesterday with more glasses 
than. we could have dispensed with, had we not 
been beholden to Brooke and Hcllier. In gratitude 
therefore to those citizens, I am, in the name of the 
company, to accuse you of great negligence io 
overlooking their, merit who have imported true 
and generous wine, and taken care that it should 
not be adulterated by the retailers before it comes 
to .the tables of private families, or the clubs of ho^ 
nest fellows. I cannot imagine how a Spectator can 
be supposed to do his duty, without frequent re« 
sumption of such subjects as concern our health, 
the first thing to be regarded, if we have a mind 

4 
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relish way thing else* It would therefore rery ' 
rell become your spcctatorial Yigilance, to giro it 
B ordei^ to your officer for inspecting siguB, that 
a - his march he would look into the itinerants who 
leal iik provisions, and inquire where they boy their 
everal wares. Ever since the decease of Cully* 
liully.Puff, of agreeable and noisy memory, I caa« 
lOt say 1 haye obsenred any thing sold in carts^ or 
tarried by horse or ass, or, in fine, in any moving - 
aarket, which is not perished or putrified ; witness 
hd wheel-barrows of rotten raisins, almonds, figs^- 
md currants, which you see Tended by a mer- 
:hant dressed in a second hand suit of a foot soldier. 
ITon should consider that a child may be poisoned for 
he worth of a farthing ; bat except his poor parents 
end him to one certain doctor in town, they can 
lave no advice for him under a guinea. When 
3oison8 are thus cheap, and medicines thus dear, 
low can you be negligent in inspecting what we 
at and drink, or take no notice of such as the above* 
u^tioned citizens who have been so serviceable 
:o us of late in that particular ? It was a custom- 
imong the old Romans, to do him particular honourt- 
irho had saved the life of a dtiaen. How much more 
loes the world owe to those who prevent the death 
>f multitudes! As these men deserve wdl of your 
>ffice, so- such as act to the detriment of our health 
^ou ought to represent to themselves and their fd- 
ow subjects in the colours which they deserve to 
vear. I think it would be for the public good, that 
klK who vend wines should be under iMith im that be« 
lalf. The chairman at the quarter-jessioiis should 
nform the country, that the vintner who mixea 
^de to his customers shall ( vpon proof tiiat <^ 
Irinker thereof died within a year and a- day aftef 
akhig it) be deemed guilty of wilful miirdefj aii4 
he jury shall be instructed to inquire aad pieieiit 
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snch 'delinqitcolfl aocordiDcly* It is no -mitigvtkm 
of the crime, nor will it be coacdfed that it caa b^ 
brought in chanec-medley or mvi-slaiighter, upon 
proof that it shall appear wine joined to wine, or 
right Herefordshire poured into Port O Port : bat. 
his selling it for one thing, knowing it to be anotherp 
must justly bear the foresaid gnilt of wilful murder : 
for that he, the said vintner, did an unUwf ul act wil* 
lingly in the false mixture, and is therefore with, 
equity Hable to all the pains io which a man woald 
be, if it were proved that he designed onlj to run a 
man through the arm whom he whipped throngk 
the lungs. This is my third year at the Temple, aad 
this is, or should be law. An ill intention wdl 
prored should meet with no alleviation, because it 
outran itself* There cannot be too great severity 
used agaiost the injustice as well as cruelty of thoie 
who play with men's lives, by preparing liquors 
whose nature, for aught they know, may be noiioiis 
when mixed, though innocent when apart: and 
Brooke and HcUier, who have insured our safety 
at our meals, and driven jealousy from our cups ia 
eonversation, deserve the custom and thanks of the. 
whole town ; and it is your duty to remind them of 
the obligation* 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

TOM POTTIiB.* 
' MR. SPECTATOR, 

M AM a person who was long immured in a 
college read much, saw little; so that I knew no 
more- of the world, thaiji what a lecture or view of 
the map taught me^ By this means I improved in 
my study, but became unpleasant in conversation. 
Byi fonycrsing generally with the dead, I grew al- 
most-unfit for the society of the UvijDg ; so by a long 
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ilem^t I contracted an -migldidy'afeiBloii to 
ersatiMi'; and etcr discotarfted' tr^h poln toUiy. 
and Iittle(>titert«}ninent ib '^Sym^'Aiflaafk I was 
me in^^ure-madv detistble^ dt^iVfty^iOlkikf^^'^mid 
mdrfificfttion of never' b^g'^fiefke^" toy or 
Iting, unless the discburse irtali upDM bookfc )>nS 
^n forcirig myself aniongsfiiieli.''t-iltiraediatol3r 
fed the jyolitest company, by tiieDteqiMllit Me of 
h I hoped to wear off the rust I had'O^ntractod-i 
by an uncouth imitatton of men-1isedtd act in 
iG, I got no farther than to dIsMver I bad a mind 
y|^'ear a finer thing than I reaUy-waJI. 
$iich I was, and such vrtLs my covidition, 'Vfhcn 
*ahfe an ardent loyer, and passibnate adtniter 
e beauteous Belinda. Then It was that I rAdly 
a to improTe. This passicm changed att'my 
and'diffidencGS in my general behaVimir <o the 
concern of pleasing her. I had'not now»to 
f the action of a gentleman ; bat lo^e pofeseturilig 
ny thotights,' made me truly be the^lM^g i'liad 
(id to appear. My thoughfe grew f ^efc aiid ge- 
us; and the ambifioti to be a^reeabto^lb^er I 
[red, produced in my carriage a faint' MBdiltKide 
fkat disengaged manner of my Belinda-. The 
we are in at present is, that she sees my pas- 
f and sees I at present forbear speaking of it 
ugh pradrntial tegards; This respect to her she 
msVith much civility, and makes my value for 
as little misfortune to me as is consistent with 
etion. She sings very charmingly, and is 
li&""ft'dasd ii imy-ijfeqncst, because she knows 
vc her. She will dAiidi with me. rather than 
lier for tlfe same tca^'oril My fortune must alter 
1 Wfeit it h; ' before T cttii speak my heart to her : 
iicFciircdmst^vrci^ aife not considerable enough 

' ' '«llie>ieteti^ftf7tKe participle. 
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to make up for the narrowness of mine. But I wrife 
to you now, only to gi?e you the character of fie 
linda, as a woman that has address enough to de 
monstrate a- gratitude to her loTer, « \yith(^ift . giYioj 
him hopes of success in his passion. Belinda ha 
from a great wit, govoi—d by as great prudence 
and both adorned with innocence, the happiness a 
always being ready to discover her reai thoughts, 
She has. many of us, who now are her admirers; 
but her treatment of us, is so just and proportioneil 
to our merit towards, her, and.wha^ we. ^re inoun 
•eWesy that I protest to you I have neither jealbas| 
nor l^tred towards my rivals. Such is her good* 
tiesi, and the acknowledgment of evetf man wbi 
admires her^ that he thinks he ooght to believe ihfl 
wiU take ^Aa who best deserves her. I will not s«| 
that this-^eaoo among us is not owing to seU4o«% 
which prompts each to think kiauMlf the best de* 
•erver. I think there is something uncommon aad 
worthy of imitation in this lady's character. If yot 
will ple^e to print my letter, you will oblige the 
little fraternity of happy ri?als, and in & more parti* 
imiar mamipr, 

SIR, 

Vour mo.5t humble servant, 

T. WILL. CYMOy/ 
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■ i Crudeltt u^iqut 

All parts resound with tumultsV plklh^, andf^ars, ' ' ' 
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lliLTOW has oliown la wonderful art in deqcribwf 
timt Tariety of passions wJiich: arifle im oijir Jfint 
• |Mtrents upon the breach of the comn^flAiieitl; that 
, had- been given them. . We see them grad^^jr pw» 
Sng from the triumph of their guilt, jtbrouf^ vennorni, 
siuune, despair, contrition, prayer and h^pe, to a 
perfect and complete repentance* . At the: end^iC the 
tenth book they are represented as prostratilig'them* 
selves upon the ground, and watedag the ew^th with 
their tears: to which the poet joins thii^, beautiful 
circumstance, ihat they offered up their penitential 
prayers on the very^plaoe where their judge appeared 
to them when he pronounced their sentence : 



'They forthwith to the place 



l^puriog where he judg*d them, prostrs^e fell 
Before hun rev'rent, and both confe«s'd 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
"Watering the groundJ * 

- There f is a beauty of the same kind in* a tragedy 

of Sophocles, where CCdipus, after having put out 

'his own eyes, instead of breaking his neck ^6m the 

* This paragraph was not. in the original paper in folio; it 
was added on the republication of the papers in vphunes, when 
the c%liteeD nooibers, of which Addiion*« ccVdc^^ Q)XL^v:«2oa^ 
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palace batilemcnts, (which furnishes so elegant t 
cntcrtjunment for our English andicnce) desires du 
he maybe condacted to Mount Cithaeron, in order 1 
end his life in that rer j place where he was expose 
in his infancy, and where he should then have diet 
had the will of his parents been executed. 

As the author ncyer fails to give a poetical tur 
to bis sentiments he describes in the beginning < 
th'is book the acceptance which these their praye 
met with in a short allegory formed upoit tb 
beautiful passage in holy writ, ^ And another ang 
came and stood at the altar, haying a golden censei 
and there was given unto him muchineense, that! 
should offer it with the prayers of all sunts upond 
golden altar, which was before the throne : and tft 
ismoke of tiie incense, which came with' the praya 
of the saints, ascended up before God *. 



•To heaven their prayer 



Flew up, nor miss*d the way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or frustrate ; in they pass'd 
Dimensionless through heav*nly doors, then clad 
With incense, where the golden altar fani*d 
By their great Intercessor, came in sight 
Before the Father's throne ' 

We have the same thought expressed a secon 
time in the intercession of the Messiah, which 
conceived in very emphatical sentiments and ei 
pressions. 

Among the poetical parts of Scripture, whic 
Milton has so finely wrought into this part of his na; 
ration, I must not omit that wherein Ezekicl, speal 

Lost consists, seem to have been carefully revised by thdr i 
thor, and to have undergone various and considerable alteraoo 
in consequence of hi$ reviiaL 

♦ Rjer, Till. 3, 4« 
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ing of the angels who appeared to him in a vision, 
adds, that every one had foar faces, and that their 
whole bodies, and their backs, and their hand^i and 
their wings, were full of ejes round about t 

-The cohort bright 



Of watchful cherubim, fear fiicet ea^ 
Had, like a double Janus, all thdr shape 
Spangled "with eyes * 

The assembling of all the angels of heaTen, to 
hear the solemn decree passed upon man, is repre- 
sented in Terj lively ideas. The Almighty b here 
described as remembering mercy in the midst of 
judgment, and commanding Michael to deliver his 
message in the mildest terms, lest the spirit of man, 
irhich was already broken with the sense of hia guilt 
and misery, should fail before him : 

* Yet lest they £unt 

At the sad sentence rm>ronsly oig*d, 
For I behold them softened, and with teirt 
Bewailing their excess, all terror bide.' 

The conference of Adam and Eve is full of 
moving sentiments. Upon their going abroad, after 
the melancholy night which they had passed togep 
ther, they discover the Hon and the eagle, each qf 
them pursuing their prey towards the eastern gates 
of Paradise. There is a double beauty in this ind. 
dent, not only as it presents great and just omens, 
which are always agreeable in poetry, but as it ex* 
presses that enmity which was now produced in the 
animal creation. The poet, to show the like changes 
in nature, as well as to grace his fable with a noble 
prodigpr, represents the sun in an eclipse. This par* 
ticular incident has likewise a fine effect upon the 
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itnaghifltion i>f ike readier^ in regard to whdt fo 
' lows ; for at the same timt that the sun is under i 
■eclipse, a bright cload descends in the westei 
quarter of the heavens, filled with an host of angd 
and mprie luminops than the sun ItScIf. The who 
theatre of nature is dtf)rk^fied, that this glorioi 
machine may appcfti'^ith alMts lustre* and magni 
Icence: *' .. ^ 



/ - ■ why in the east 

'bafkne^ ere day's feft^^oune f' md niandng light 
More drierit ih that western dood that dnam 
0*er the blue firmament a radiant white, / 
And slow descends with somethibg hea^Koily fradght ? 
He err*d not, for by this the heavenly faonda 
Down from a sky of jasfier lig^hted now 
In Paradise, and on a hill nutdft hah ; * 
i .• A glorious apparitio n * 

I need not ohserye how property this author, wbc 
always suits his par> to the actors whom he intro. 
duces, has employed Michael in the expulsion of oui 
first parents from Paradise. The archangel on thu 
occasion ndther appears in his proper shape, nor in 
the familiar manner with which Raphael the sodabk 
•spirit entertained the father of mankind before the 
fall. His person, his port, and behaviour, are mU 
able to a spirit of the highest Ta»k, and^nqvisitelj 
described in the fdlowing paMagfr: . ■ ■ 



«. ■ 



— Th* archan|;el soon drew nigh. 



Not in hisriiape cdestial; but as roan 

Clad to meet man : over his ludd arms 

A mititatj vest «f purple flow*d. 

Livelier tnan MeKbcean, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings $iid heroes old. 

In time of truce : Irishad dipt the woof: 

His starry helm, unbuckled, show'd him prirn^ 

In manhood where youth ended ; by his side, 

As in a gUsCrit^ iodiac>bAii%thft sword, 
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Saun*8 dire dread, and in hb iMad the wpaar, 
Adam bow'd low ; he kinglj. from \i»% Hats 
ln^*d pot, but hi» c(vnu^ thus declar*d/ 

Ere's complaint, upon hearing that sho was to be 
smoved from the ganloaiof Pa^ise, is wonderfnlly 
eauttfuL The scn^imeQtsarQnot only proper to the 
ibject, bnt have somcthiDg in them particularly soft 
a4 womanish : 

# 

* Must I then leavethee« Paradiae ? ThmletTe 
Thee, native soil* these happy walk* and ihadet, . « 
Fit haunt of g ods, where 1 had hope to spend 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 

lliat must be mortal to us ooth f O flowersy 
That never will in other climate groWt 
My early visitation^ and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
JFrom the first opening bud, and gave you names V 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and vrater from th* ambrosial fount ? 
Thee, lastly, nupdal bower, by me adom*d . . 

With what to sight or sm^l was sweet x irom thee 
]^ow shall t part ? and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this, obscure 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air 
Le«s pure, accnscomed to unmmtal fruits ^ 

Adam's speech abpuods ,«itl| thoughts which aro 
\vMff moviBg, b«i'of a qiQpe masciiline and elevated 
tim. P^othing can M f onceiyed . mofe sublime ai^d 
•oetical than the following passage in it ; 

* This most afflicts me^ that, departing henco 

As from his £sce I shall be hid, depny^ • 

His blessed count'nance 3 here. I could fire(}u^Bt| /^ 

With worship, place by phic« wbcrerbe vonchsfkT^. 

Presence divine ( and flamy t$iiVft|rcUte, . 

On this mount he appe«rod,.im4«f' this tict . 

Stood visible, among tfacM moe^tjis. rok^ 

I heard } here with hkn at Uiis iipwUiB talked I 

Sofnanf i^ratefnlaltarslfwoiddreir ' 
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Of grassy Uir^nd pile; u]) ^fprj .•tooe^ 
Of lustre fr^m tiie brook^ in meinoiy 
Or monuments to ages/ and' &e!reon * 
Offer sweec-Rm^Hiiif gntM and law'tt;. 
In yonder nether yrortfb'v^hara shall t peek. 
' ' His bright appiairafi^eia pi £9ptstep^4ra<cf 
For though 1| fled Qua. angry, yet recall^ 
To Hfc prolonged ^n'6. prbSiisM race, I now 
Gladly heboid though but his utmost skiits 
Of glory, and far off hU steps adocc' - - 

The ODgd afterwards leads Adam to the highest 
mount of Paradise, and lays before' bitn'a whole 
hemisphere, as a proper stage for those risidDi 
which were to be represented on it. I hare before 
obseryed how the plan of Milton's poem is, in many 
particalars, greater than that of the Iliad, or iblneid. 
Virgil's hero, in the last of these poems, , is entf r. 
tained with a sight of all those who are to descend 
from him; but tho^^h, that episode is justly admired 
as one of the noblest designs in the whole ^neid, 
CTery one must allow that this of Milton, is of a much 
higher nature. Adam's Tision Is notxonfined to any 
particular tribe of mankind, but extends to the whole 
species. ..•..:..". - • .',; ... 

In this great rcricW wMih Adaih taketfW dl'Hs 
sons and danghters, thd ffht^bjcets he 'fs pftesetited 
with exhibit to hinf tm^'MYv^^^f dHA'^nd ^WJ, 
which is drawn tdgMc^'^MflffrlkfftdhicFflMihess tttiff 
proprlefy of cxiVresSofl. The eiii%«jify tott-natufal 
horror which art§fe W^ditt^^e'^fgHI dPkte fii« 
dying man is touchM wiUrgn^t* l)f6tfKty=': 'J»^ *^ • 

<BotniaTeInowis^d^«kJ?i?£^klr.tfae:4Hi^i n'^: • 

I muit return t9tWV.<i4S45^fl.'whl.:. i jd .i .i}-: ^■ 
Of terror foul, and ugly to behold ! 
Hoirid to think, how horrible to feel !* 

The second rfeion'^cff ^fi^ij;hjhto*tft* teage of 
iJaath, in a great VaiSit3fi,flf ^feS^^ The angel, 
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to giye him a general idea of those effects which 
hisgailthad brought upon his posterity, places '.be- 
fore him a large hospital, or lazar-housc, filled with 
persons lying under all kinds of mortal diseases. 
How finely has the poet told us that the sick persons 
languished under lingering and incurable distempers, 
by an apt and judicious use of such imaginary b^gt 
as those I mentioned in my last Saturday's paper I 

< Dire wat the |ossing, de^ th^ groans ; Desp^ 
Tended (he ticK, h^aj from co\icE to cou/qh ; 
And over thtoi triumpfhant Death hk dart 
Shook, but delay *d to strike, tho' oft tnvok'd 
With vows, as their chief {^od and final hope.* 

The passion which likewise rises )ii Adai^ on this 
occasion is very natural : 

* Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyM behold ? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tm* not oi wonum bom ; compassion queird 
His best of maa* and gave him up to tears.* 

I 

The discourse between the angel and Adam whidi 
follows, abounds with noble morids., 

As th^re is nothing more delightful in poetry 
than a contrast and opposition of inddents, the 
author, after this melancholy prospect of death and 
sickness, saises up. a socme of mirth, late, a^id joU 
lity. Tbp secret pleasure that steals into Adam*f 
heart, as he is intent upon this Tisipii, is imagined 
with great delicacy. 1 must not pmit the descrip^ 
tion of the loose female troop, w^a seduced the sons 
pf God, as they are called in Scripture. 

* For that fair female troop thou saw^st, that leemM 
Of goddesses, so bly tbei so smootht so gay» 

Yet empty of all good, wherein consists 

'WomanNs doracttic beooBr,and diitf pntet 
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Bred only and. completed to the taste 

Of lu^ful apjpetence, to sing, to dance. 

To dreis, and troule the tongue, and roll the ejre . 

To these that sober race of men, whose lives 

RfcUffious titled them the sons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their ikme. 

Ignobly, to the trains and to die smiles 

Of those hk atheist s * 



The next vision is of a quite contrary natare, i 
filled with the horrors of war. Adam at the sight 
it melts into tcars^ and breaks out into that passion 
speech^ 



-O wh^ are these ! 



Death's ministers, not men, who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thousandfold the sin of lum who slew 
His brother : fior of whom such massacre 
Make they, but of their bx'ethren, men of menf* 

Milton to keep up an agreeable variety in his 
sions, after having raised in the mind of his res 
the several ideas of terror which are conformable 
the description of war, passes on to those soi 
images of triumphs and festivals, in that vbioii 
lewdness and luxury which ushers in the flood. 

As it is visible that the ^oet had bis eye v| 
Ovid's account of the universal deluge, the rem 
may observe with how much judgment he has avo 
ed every thing that is redundant or "puerile in 
Latin poet. We do hot here see the wolf swimm 
among the she^p, nor any of those wanton inmgii 
tions which Seneca found fault with, as unbeco 
ing this great catastrophe of nature. If our p 
has imitated that verse in which Ovid tells us t 
there was nothing but sea, and that this sea had 
shore to ity he has not aet thft tkeu^ht in such a Uj 
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as to incur the censnre which critioi lutTe pMied upon 
it. The latter part of that Terse in Orid is idle aad 
superfluous^ but just and beautifulin Milton.. 

* Jamqut mare it UUmt nttUum ducriwun bahehiftt ; 
iVi/ niu pontus erat ; deer ant waaue iiiivra poHto,* 

OVm. Mteui. t. flOl. 

' Now seas and earth were in confusion lost ; 
A world of waters, and without a coast.' ' 

DRYDEN. 



-Sea O0ver*d s^t* 



Sea without shore ■■ 

MILTON. 

In Milton the former part of the description does 
not forestal the latter. How much more great and 
solemn on this occasion is that which foUows in our 
English poet, 



-And in their palaces, 



Wbeae luxury late reini'd, sea-monsters whdp*d 
And subled 

than that in Oyid, where we are told that the sea* 
calf lay in those places where the goats were used to 
browse! The reader may find several other parallel 
passages la the Latin and English description of the 
delnge, wherein puc.poet has yisiblj the advantage. 
The sky's bang overcharged with clouds, the de« 
soendiog ofitiw^ rain^, tba rising of the seas, and the' 
appearance of the rainbow, are such descriptions, as 
every one must taK^ notice of. The circumstance 
relating to Paradise |S so finely ima^ned, and 
siutaUeto the. . opinions of many learned authors, 
that I cannoA forbear giving it a place in this paper 



-Then shall this mount 



Of Paradise, by might of waves, be mo¥*d 
Out of his 'place, push'd by the homed flood ; 
VTith all his verdure spoil'd, and trees adrift 
Pown the great river tp^th' opening gulf, 
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>nd there take root ; an ishocl sak and bare. 
The haunt of seals and ores and lea-mews' clang.^ 

• * • 

The transition which the poet makes from the t!. 
sion of the deiuge, to tBe dbocem it occasioned in 
Adaod) is eiquisitely graceful, and copied after Vir<r 
gil, though the first thought It introduce! is rather i^ 
the spirit of Ovi4 : * 

* How didnt thou grieve then, Adam, to behoht 
The end of all thy offiipring, end so tad* 
Depopulation ! Thee another flood, . ...» 

Of tears and sorrow, a flood, thee also drown'd, 
Aud sunk thee as thy sons ; till gently rear*d 
By th* angel, on thy feet thou stMid'st at faut^ 
^ho* comfortless, as when a fadier molims 
His. childfcn all in view destroy'd at once.* 

I haTe been the more particnlar in my quotationi 
out of the eleventh book of Paradise Lost, because it 
is not generally reckoned amoqg the most shioiog 
books of this poem ; for which reason the reader 
might be apt to overlook those many passages in it 
"which desert e our admiration. The deveath and 
twelfth are indeed built upon that single circuaio 
stance of the remoral of our first parents from Para- 
dise ; but though this is not in itself so great b snb^ 
ject as that in most of the foregoing books^ it is ez^ 
teifdcd and diversified with so ■ many snrpnsing inci<» 
deiits and pleasing episodes, that these two. last 
t)ooks can by no means be looked upon as .aneqiai 
)>artb of this divine poem. 1 must farther iadd^ tliat^ 
had not Milton re})resented our first parcnls as 
drkeii out of Pscadise, his fall of man wolM vot 
have been complete, and consequently his action 
"^ould have been imperfect. L* 
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'•'A'^ r. 



■ Namibus aique 

^uadrigis petimus bene viver$» 

HOR. 1 Ep. xi. %^ 

Anxious through seas and^Iand to sbirch for rett» 

Iff but laborious idlenesa at best. 

FRANCIS* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ A LADY of my acqimiatancey. for whom 
I have too much respect to be easy while she is do* 
ing aa indiscreet action, has given occasion to this 
trouble. She is a widow^ to whom the indulgence 
of a tender jinsbandj has entrusted the management 
of a very great fortune, and a son about sixteen^ 
both wMck she is extremely fond of. The boy has 
parts oif the -middle size, ndther shining nor. despi« 
cable^ and has passed the common exercises of his 
yeara vith tolenUile advantage^ but is withal what 
yoa. would call a forward youth : by the help of this 
last qualifiqatloiiy which sevTes as a varnish to all the 
rest, he ja enabled to make the best use of his leanu 
ing, and- display it at^fuU icmgth upon all occasions. 
LasAiaiunmor he disdinguished himself two or three 
times: Fer^jTcmaikahlyi^ -by puzzliag the vicar be- 
fore aanaassinbiyi of most of ^AIm ladies in the aeiglu 
boariKMdq/And'from auth wcigitty, considerations as 
these, as it too often unfortunately falls out, the 
mother is become invincibly psrsuadiud that her 
son is a great scholar ; and that to chain him 
down to the ordinary methods of education, with 
others of his age, would be to cramp his facuU 
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ties, and do an irreparable injury to his woDderfol 
capacity. 

' 1 happentHl to visit at the honse Isi^t week, and 
missing the young gentleman at the t^-^tdbleywhtrt 
he seldom fails to officiate, co^ild niot upon bo extra- 
ordinary a circumstance avoid inquiring after him. 
My lady told me he was gone out with his woman^, 
in order to make some preparation for' their e^ni^ 
page ; for that she intended very speedDy to carry 
him to * travel.' The oddness of the expression 
shocked me a little ; however, I soon recovered aiy« 
self enough to let her know, that all I was willing 
to understand by it was, that she designed this aum- 
mer to show her son his estate in a distant county, 
in which he had never yet been. But fthe soon too\ 
care to rob me of that agreeable mistake, and let id6 
into the whole afiTair. She enlarged upon' yQiiD|[ 
master's prodigious improvements, and his comprtii 
hensive knowledge of all book-learning ; concIiKl<- 
ing, that, it was now high time he shoi^ld be mads 
acquainted with men and things < that she hzMl hn 
solved he should make the tour of France and Ihdy, 
but could not bear to have him out of her sigh^ and 
therefore intended to go along with him. 

' I was going to rally her for so extravagant a r^ 
solution, but found myself not in a fit huntodr to 
meddle with a subject that demanded the ndstnsoft 
and delicate touch imaginable. I was affaid of droov ' 
ping something that might seem t<> bear 'Imrd either 
upon the son's abilities, of the mother's '4}isl;t%(l£m^ 
being sensible that in both these casfsr, though sup* 
ported with all the powers of rcastVH, I Should, iti; 
stead of gaining her ladyship- over to toy opMorf, 
only expose myself to her disestecm : I therefore, 
immediately determined to refer the whole matter 
to the Spec^tor. ' 
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^ When I came to reflect at night, as -my castom 
is, upon the occurrences of the day, I could not but 
belipve that this humour of carrying a boy to travel 

• In his mother's lap, and that upon pretence of leam- 
. log men and things, is a case of an extraordinary na« 
: ture, and carries on it a peculiar stamp of folly, 
-Idid not renuunber to have met with its parallel 

within the compass of my obserration, though I could 

: call to mind some not extremely unlike it. From 

> hence my thoughts took occasion to ramble into the 

' general notion of traTelling, as it is now made a part 

of education. Nothing is more frequent than to take 

a lad from grammar and law, and, under the tul. 

• tion of some poor scholar, who is willing to be ba« 
niahed for thirty pounds a year and a little victuals, 
•end him crying and snivelling into foreign countries. 

•Thus he spends his time as children do at -puppet* 

- flhows, and with much the same advantage, in star. 

'ing and gaping at an amazing variety of strange 

things ; strange indeed to one who is not prepared 

to comprehend the reasons and meaning of them, 

wMlit he should be laying the solid foundations of 

.knowledge in his mind, and furnishing it with just 

.rules to direct his future progress in life under some 

.skiifol master of the art of instruction. 

^. .Cani Ihere^be.a more astonishing thought in na« 
rtnn, ■ than to consider how men should fall into so 
palpable a mistake ? It i» akirge field, and may very 
vr^n ettmrcfse a sprightly genius ; but I do not re- 
mm^kw you bafo yet taken a turn in it. I wish, Sir, 
jott w<HJd make people understand, that ' travel' is 
raally ik» kuit step to be taken in the institution of 
j^«tii ; and that to set out with it^ is to b^gax where 
they should end. 

^ Certainly the true end of visidng foreign parti 
is to look into their customs and policies, and ob* 
serve in what particulars they excel or come short 
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of our own ; to unlearn some odd peculiarities in our 
manners, and wear off such awkward stiffnesses and 
affectations in our behayioiir, as poadbly naj haie 
been contracted from constantly asiociatilig with one 
nation of men, by a more free, general^ aod aiized 
conTersation. But how can any of these advaiit^cs 
be attained by one who is a mere stranger to the cus- 
toms and policies of his natire country, and has not 
yet fixed in his mind the first principles of manmn 
and behaTionr ? To endeaTOur it, is to build agan- 
dy structure without any foundation ; or, if I maybe 
allowed the expression, to work a rich embroidery 
upon a cobweb. 

' Another end of trayelling, which desenres to be 
considered, is the improTing our taste of the best 
authors of antiquity, by seeing the places where thejr 
liTcd, and of which they wrotu ; to compare the dsf 
tural face of the country with the descriptions they 
haTe giyen us, and observe how well the picture 
agrees with the original. This must certainly be a 
most charming exercise to the mind fhstt is rigbtiy 
turned for it ; besides that it may in a good measnrs 
be made subservient to morality, if the person is ca- 
pable of drawing just conclusions concerning the un- 
certainty of human things, from the ruinous altera- 
tions time and barbarity have brought upon so many 
palaces, cities and whole countries, which make 
the most illustrious figures in history. And tbis 
hint may be not a little improTcd by examining 
eyery little spot of ground that we find celebrated as 
the scene of some famous action, or retaining any 
footsteps of a Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or some socfa 
great virtuous man. A nearer view of any such 
paiticular, though really little and trifling in itself, 
may serve the more powerfully to warm a generous 
mind to an emulation of their virtues, and a greater 
urdency of ambition to VnuUte thfilc bright examples. 
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if it comes duly tempered and prepared for the im- 
pression. But thj£ I believQ you will hardly think 
those to l^Oy. ifho axe so far from entering into the 
sense aqd s^^it of tbe ancients, that they do not yet 
undentand their language with any exactness *. 

'. But I have wandered from my purpose, which 
was only to desire you to save, if possible, a fond 
English mother, and mother's own son, from being 
shown a ridiculous spectacle througli the most polite 
parts of Europe. Pray tell them, that though to be 
sea-sick, or jumbled in an outlandish stage-coach, 
may perhaps be healthful for the constitution of the 
body, yet it is apt to cause such dizziness in young 
empty heads as too often lasts their life-time. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble serrant, 

PHILIP HOMEBRED.' 

* The following panignqih, in the first edition of this paper 
in foUoy whether written orginally by the Earl of Hardwicke, or 
inserted afterwards by Sir R. Steek, was probably suppreised on 
the first re-publication, at the request of Addison. It is reprinted 
here from the Spect. in folio. No. 364.^ 

* I cannot quit this head without paying niy acknowledgments 
CO one of the most entertaining pieces this age has produced, for 
the pleasure it gave me. You will amkf eueis that the book I 
hAYe in my head is Mr. Addison's Rennrks upon Italy. That 
ingenioasgiendeman has with so much art and judgment applied 
his •snct knowledge of all the parts of classical learning, to il« 
lotcnite die several occurrences of hit travds, that hii work alone 
is a pregnant proof of what 1 have said. Nobody that has a 
taste this way, can read him going firom Rome to Naples, and 
making Horace and SiUns Italicus his chart, but he must feel 
some uneilfaKss in himself to reflect that he wras not in his reti- 
nue. I am sua I wished it ten times in every page, and that 
not without a ncret vanity to think in what state I should have 
tnivdled tlie. Appian road, with Horace for a guide, and in com- 
pany with a countryman of my own, who, of all men livinf^, 
Knows best how to follow his steps.* 

TOL. XI. C G # 
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' SIR, Biru 

* I WAS married on Sunday last^ a 
peaceably to bed; but, to my surprise, wi 
eued the next morning by the thunder of 
drums. These urarlike sounds (methinks) 
improper in a marriage-concert, and giVe { 
fence; they seem to insinuate, that (be joy; 
state are short, and that jars and discord soo 
I fear they haYC been ominous to many mate 
sometimes proved a prelude to a battle in 
ney.moon. A nod from you may hush them 
fore, pray, Sir, let them be silenced, thatfo 
ture none but soft airs may usher in the mc 
a bridal night ; which will be a favour nol 
those who come after, but to me, who 
subscribe myself, 

Tour itaost humble 

and most obedient serfs 

ROBIN BRIDEGR 
* MR. SPECTATOR^ 

^ I AM one of that sort of womei 
the gayer part of our sex are apt to call i 
But to show them that I have a very little r 
their raillery, 1 shall be glad to see them al 
Amorous Widow, or The Wanton Wife, wl 
be acted for the benefit of Mrs. Porter, on ] 
the ^8th instant. I assure. you I can lauj 
amorous widow, or wanton wife, with 
temptation to imitate them, as I could at ai 
vicious character. Mrs. Porter obliged me 
much in the exquisite sense she secmedi tQ. 
the honourable sentiments and noble passipt 
character of Hermione, that I shall appeal 
behalf at a comedy, through I hate no gre; 
for aoy en tcAainmcnts where the mirth is 
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ed with a certain sererity, which oaght to re. 
iineud it to people who pretead to keep reasoa 
authority over all their actions, 
lam, SIR, 

Your frequent reader, 

!^. ALTAMIRA.* 
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yen magls^ quia vere color redii ostihus 



VIRO. Georg. iii. 97ft. 



But most in spring : the kindly spring inspires 
Reviving heat, and kindles genial fires. 



ADAPTED. 



FlushM by the spirit of the genial year, 

& greatly cautious of your sliding hearts. 

THOMSON'S Sprioi^ 100^ &e» 



Its anthor of the Menagiana acquaints ns, that 
coursing one day with several ladies of quality 
Jijiit the effects of the moolh of May, which infuses 
kindly warmth into the earth, and all its inhabt. 

lis, the marchiSness of S , who was one 

ithe company, told him, that though she wou)4 
imise to . be chaste in every month besides, 
s could not engage for herself in May. As the 
{Inning therefore of this month is now very near, 
lesign this paper for a caveat to the fair sex, and 
blish it before April is quite ont, that if any of 
m should be caught tripping, they may not pre. 
id they hjUL not timely notice. 
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I am induced to this, being persuaded the aboTe* 
n^entioned obsenration is as well calculated for our 
climate as that of France, and that some of our Bri- 
tish ladies are of the same constitution with the 
French marchioness. 

L shall leave it among physidans to detenobe 
what may be the cause of such an anniTcrsary indi. 
nation ; whether or no it is that the spirits, after 
having been as ft were frozen and' congealed by 
winter, are now turned loose, and set a rambling; 
or, that the gay prospects of fields and ineadow8| 
with the courtship of the birds in every bush, nata* 
rally unbend the mind, and soften it to pleasure; or 
that, as some have imagined, a woman, is prpnipted 
by a kiild of instinct to throw herself on a bed of 
flowers, '^.nd not to let those beautiful couches which 
nature has provided lie usel^s. However it be, the 
effects of this month on the lower part of the sei, 
who act without disguise, are very visible. Itii 
at this time that we see the young wenches in a 
country .parish dancing rOund a May-pole, Which 
one of our learned antiquaries supposes to be a re« 
lique of a certain pagan worship that I do not think 
fit to mention. 

' It ib liken ise on the first day of this month that 
we see the ruddy milk-maid exerting herself in a 
most sprightly manner under a pyramid of silw 
taiikards, and, like the virgin Tarpeia *, oppressed 
by the costly 6ruamcnts which her benefactors lay 
upon her. 

I need not mention the ceremony of the green 
gown, which is also peculiar to this gay season* 

The same periodical love-fit spreads through the 
whole sex, as Mr. Drydcn well observes in his de* 
^cription of this merry month. 

* T. LWii UUt« "Do:, \*\&. L cii.^ xu 
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* For thcc sweet month, the groves green Uv*ries wesur* 
If not thj first, the fairest of the vcar ; 
For thee the Graces had the dancing hours 
And nature's ready pencil paints the fldwers. 
Thp sprightly May commands our youth to. keep 
The yigib of her night, and breaks their sleep ; 
Each gfentle breast with kindly warmth she moves, 
Inspires new flames, revives extinguished loves.' 

Accordingly, among the works of the great mas. 
iers in' painting, who hare drawn this genial season 
of the year, we often observe Cupids confused widi 
Zephyrs, flying up and down promiscuously in seve- 
ral parts of the picture. I cannot but add from my 
own experience, that about this time of the year 
loTC-lcttcrs come up to me in great numbers, from 
all quarters of the nation. 

I received an epistle in particular by the last post 
from a Yorkshire gentleman, who makes heavy com. 
plaints of one Zelinda, whom it seems he has courted 
nnsuccessfully these three yc^rs past. He tells me 
that he designs to try her this May; and if he 
docs not carry his point, he will never think of her 
more. 

Having thus fairly admonished the female sex, 
and laid before them the dangers they are exposed 
to in this critical month, I shall in the next place lay- 
down some rules and directions for the better avoia. 
ing those calenttircs which are so very frequent in 
this season. 

In the first place, I would advise them never to^ 
venture abroad in the fields, but in the company of 
a parent, a guardian, or some other sober discreet 
person. -I have before shown how apt they are to 
trip in the flowery meadow ; and shall further observe 
to them, that Proserpine was out a maying when she 
met with that fatal adventure to which Milton alludes 
when he mentions—* 

9c3 
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< r——— That £ur field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers. 
Herself a £urer flower, by gloomy Uis 
Was gather'd * 

• 

Since I am going into quotations, I shall condiid 
thiii head with Virgirs advice to young people 
while they are gathering wild strawberries -an 
nosegays, that they should have a care of the snaki 
in the grass. • . 

In the second place, t cannot ^ut approve tbosi 
pre.'^criptions which our astrological physicians giT( 
in their aliranacks for this month : such as are ^ ] 
spare and simple diet, ivith a moderate use of pUe 
bofomy,' 

Under this head of abstinence I shall also adris 
my fair readers to be in a particular manner carefa 
how they meddle with romancei, chocolate, uoTcb 
and the like inflamers, which I look upon as tct 
dangerous to be made use of during this great car 
nival of nature. 

As I have often declared that I have nothing mor 
at heart than the honour of my dear country-womeo 
I would beg them to consider, whenever their reso 
lutions begin to fail them, that there are but one tau 
thirt} -days of this soft season, and that if they cat 
but weather out this one month, the rest of the yet 
will be easy to them. As for that part of the fair se 
who stay in town, I would advise them to be parti 
cularly cautious how they giw themselves up tothd 
most innocent entertainments. If they cannot foi 
bear the playhouse, I would recommend tragedy t 
them rather than comedy; and should think th 
puppet-show much safer for them than the opera, a 
the uhile the sun is in Gemini. 

The reader will observe, that this paper is writte 
for the use of those ladies who think it worth whil 
to war against nature Vn \\ie e^>ise of honour. As f< 
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that abandoned crew, who do not think yirtue worth 
contending for, bat giTe up their r^utation at the 
first summops, such warnings and premonitions are 
thrown away upon them. A prostitute is the same 
easy creature in all months of the year, and makes no 
difference between May and December. X. 
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PoHemepigfu uii muBa campU 
Arifor sUtva recreaiur aura^ 
Jhtlce rhUntem LalagCM aa$a69, 

HOR. I. Od. zzii. 17. 

Set me whereon some padiless plain 
The Swarthy Africans complain, 
To see the diariot of the sun 
So near the scorchine country mn ; 
The burning zone, uie frozen isles, 
Slhall hear me une of Celia's «milo^ 
All cold, but in hernreast, I will despise. 

And dare all heat, but that of Celia's eyes. 

ROSCOMMON. 

There are such wild inconsistencies in the thoughts 
of a man in Iotc, that I have often reflected there 
can be no reason for allowing him more liberty than 
'others possessed with phrensy, but that his distem^ 
per has no malevolence in it to any mortal. That 
devotion to his mistress kindles in his mind a general 
tenderness, which exerts itself towards every object 
as well as his fair one. When this passion is repre- 
sented by writers, it is common with them to endea- 
vour at certain quaintnesses and turns of imagina- 
tion, which are apparently the work of a mind at 
ease; but the men of true taste can easily distinguish 
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the cxcrHon of a mind which overflows irith tender 
sentiments, and the labour of one which i» only dr. 
scribing distress. In performances of this kind, the 
most absurd of all things is to be witty ; eyery sen. 
timent must grow out of the occasion, and be suit- 
able to the circumstances of the character. Where 
this rule is transgressed, the humble senrant in all 
the fine things he says, is but showing his mistren 
how well he can dress, instead of saying how well he 
loyes. Lace and drapery is as inach ^ mao^ fis wit 
and turn is passion, 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ The following rerses are a translation of 
a Lapland love-song, which I met with in Scheffer*! 
histpry of that country *. I was agreeably snrprised 
to find a spirit of tenderness and poetry io a regioa 
which I never suspected for delicacy. In hotter 
climates, though altogether uncivilized, I had not 
"wondered if I had found some sweet wild notes 
among the natives, where they live in groves of 
oranges, and hear the melody of birds about them. 
But a Lapland lyric, breathing sentiments of Ioto 
and poetry, not unworthy old Greece or Rome; a 
regular ode from a climate pinched- with frost, and 
cursed with darkness so great a part of the year; 
w here it is amazing that the poor natives should get 
food, or be tempted to propagate their species — this, 
I confess, seemed a greater miracle to it\e than the 
famous stories of their drums, their winds, and en- 
chantments. 

' 1 am the bolder in commending this northern 
song, because I have faithfully kept to the senti- 
ments, witliout adding or diminishing; and pretend 

• This Lapland love-sopc" is ascribed to Mr. Ambroie 
Phillips. 
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10 greater praise from my translation, than they 
smooth and clean the fnrs of that country 
ich haye suffered by carriage. The numbers in 

original arc as loose and unequal as those in 
ich the British ' ladies sport their Pindarics ; and 
haps the fairest of them might not think it a dis- 
ocable present from alorer. But I haYc Yen. 
ed to bind it in- stricter measures, as being more 
»per for our tongue, though perhaps Yvilder graces 
f better suit the genius of the Laponian Ian. 
ige. 

It will be necessary to imagine that the author 
this song, not having the liberty of risiting his 
tres^ at her father's house, was in hopes of spying 
at a distance in her fields. 

*< Thou rising sun, whose gladsome ray 
Invites my fair to rural play, 
Dispel the mist, and clear the skies, 
And brin]g my Orra to my eyes. 

Oh ! were I sure my dear to view, 
I'd climb tl>at pine-tree*s topmost bought 
Alofb in air that quiv'ring plays, 
Atod romid and round for ever gaze. 

My Orra Moor, where art thou laid ? 
What wood conceals my sleeping maid ? 
Fast by the roots enrag*d Vd tear ^ 
The trees that hide my prpmis*d fair. 

Oh! could I ride the elonds and skies^ 
Or on the raven*s pinions rise! 
Ye storks, ye swans, a moment stay* 
And waft a lover on his way! 

My bliss too long my bride denies. 
Apace the wasting summer flies : 
Nor yet the wintry blasts I feary 
Kot storms or night shall keep me here* 
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What may for strength with steel compare ? 
. Oh ! love has fetters stronger far I 
By bolts of steel are limbs confia*d, 
but cruel love enchains the mipd. 

No longer then perplex thy breast; 
When uioughts torment, tne first are best ; 
' Tis mad to go, 'tis death to stay s 
Away to Orra ! haste ai^^y !*' 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, April the XOth. 

^ I AM one of those despicable creaturei 
Jailed a chambermaid, and have lived with a mis- 
tress for some time, whom I love as my life, which 
has made my dmtj and' pleasure inseparable. Mj 
greatest delight has been in being employed about 
her person; and indeed she is yery seldom out of 
humour for a woman of her quality. But here lies 
my complaint, Sir. To bear with me is all the en. 
couragement she is pleased to bestow upon roe ; for 
she gives her cast.off clothes from me to others; 
some she is pleased to bestow in the house to those 
that neither want nor wear them, and some to 
hangers-on, that frequent the house daily, who come 
dressed out in them. This, Sir, is a very mortifying 
sight to me, who am a little necessitous for clothes, 
and love to app^r what I am ; and causes an un. 
easiness, so that I cannot serve with that cheerful, 
ness as formerly ; which my mistress takes notice of, 
and calls envy and iil-temper at seeing others pre- 
ferred before me. My mistress has a younger sister 
lives in the house with her, that is some thousands 
below her in estate, who is continually heaping her 
favours on her maid ; so that she can appear every 
Sunday, for the first quarter, in a fresh suit of clothes 
of her mistress's giving, with all other things suit, 
abic All this I s^ without envying, but not without 
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i%ishiiig my mistress would a little consider nhat a 
disco uragemt'nt it is to me to haye my piTqiiisitei 
divided between fawners and job|[)iTS, which otherii 
enjoy entire to themselves. I have spoken to mjr 
mistress, but to little purpose: I haye desired to 
be discharged (for indeed 1 fret myself to nothing)^ 
bnt that she answers with silence. I beg, Sir, your 
direction what to do, for I am fully resolved to fol. 
low your counsel ; who am 
Your admirer 

and humble servant, 

CONSTANTIA COMB-BRCSH. 

^ I beg that you will put it in a better dress, and 
let it come abroad, that my mistress, who is an ad. 
Hiireir of your speculations, may see it*' 

T. 
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Ptrttttrs farfiti chariot, 

JUV.8at.i. It. 

In mercy ^are us, when we do our best 
To make as much waste paper as the rest. 



I HAVE often pleased myself with considering the 
two kinds of benefits' which accrue to the public 
from these my speculations, and which, were I to 
speak after the manner of logicians, I would distin- 
guii^h into the material and the formal. By the latter 
X understand 'itiose advantages which my readei^ 
receive, as thdr minds arife eil^her improved or de- 
lighted by these my daily labours j bat having al- 
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ready several times descanted on my cndeaTours in 
this light, I shall at present wholly confine mysdf to 
the consideration of the former. By the word ma. 
terial, I mean those benefits which arise to the pnhfic 
from these my speculations, as they consume a con- 
siderable quantity of our paper-manufacture, employ 
our artisans in printing, and find business for great 
numbers of indigent persons. 

Our paper- manufacture takes into it several mean 
materials which could be put to no other use, and 
affords work for several hands in the collection of 
them which are incapable of any other employ* 
ment. Those poor retailers, whom we see so busy 
in every street, deliver in their respective gleanings to 
the merchant. The merchant carries them in loads to 
the paper-mill, where they pass through a fresh set 
of hands, and give life to another trade. Those who 
have mills on their estates, by this means considera- 
bly raise their rents, and the whole nation is in a 
great measure supplied with a manufacture for which 
formerly she was obliged to her neighbours. 

The materials are no sooner wrought into paper, 
but they are distributed among the presses, where 
they again sec innumerable artists at work, and fur. 
nish business to another mystery. From hence, ac- 
cordingly as they are stained with news and politics, 
they fly through the town in Post-men, Post-boys, 
Daily Courants, Reviews, Medleys, and Ejcaminers. 
Men, women, and children, contend who shall be the 
first bearers of them, and get their daily sustenance by 
spreading them. In short, when I trace in my mind 
a bundle of rags to a quire of Spectators, I find so 
many hands employed in every step they take 
through their whole progress, that while I am writ- 
ing a Spectator, I fancy myself providing bread for 
a multitude. 

If X do not take care to obviate some of my witty 
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readers, they will be apt to tell mc, that my paper, 
after it is thus printed and published, is still bene- 
ficial to the public on several occasions. I must con. 
feas I hare lighted my pipe with my own works for 
this twelyeraonth past. My landlady often sends np 
her little daughter to desire some of my old Specta- 
tors, and has frequently told me, that the paper they 
are printed on is the best in the world to wrap spices 
io. They likewise make a good foundation for a 
mntton-pye, as I have more than once experienced, 
and were rery much sought for last Christmas by the 
whole neighbourhood. 

It is pleasant enough to consider the changes that 
a linen fragment undergoes, by passing through the 
scTcral hands above mentioned. The finest piecies 
of Holland, when worn to tatters, assume a new 
whiteness more beautiful than the first, and often 
return in the shape of letters to their native country. 
A lady's shift may be metamorphosed into billets, 
doux, and come into her possession a second time* 
A beau may peruse his cravat after it is worn out, 
with greater pleasure and advantage than ever he 
did in a glass. In a word, a piece of cloth, after 
having ofiiciated for some years as a towel or a nap. 
kin, may by this means be raised from a dunghill, 
and become the most valuable piece of furniture in 
a prince's cabinet. 

The politest nations of Europe have endeavoured 
to vie with one another for the reputation of the 
finest printing. Absolute governments as well as re« 
pnblics, have encouraged an art which seems to be 
the noblest and most benefidal that ever was in. 
rented among the sons of men. The present king 
)f France, in his pursuits after glory, has particn. 
arly distinguished himself by the promoting of this 
useful art, insomuch that several books have been 
printed in the Lourro at 'liis own expense, upon 

YOL* XI, D D 
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which he sots so great a ralue, that he consiik'ni 
them as the noblest presents he can make to tofviga 
priflccs and ambassadors. If we look into the com* 
inonwealths of Holland and Venice, we shall fin4 
that in this particular they have made themselrei 
the envy of the greatest monarehies. Elzevir and 
Aldus are more frequently mentioned tiiaa' any pea* 
•loner of the one, or doge of the otber« 

The several presses which are now in I^ngtaiul) 
and the great encouragement which has been given 
to learning for some years last past, has made our own 
nation as glorious upon this account, as for its late 
triumphs and conquests. The new edition which 
is given us of Caesar's Commentaries * has already 
been taken notice of in foreign gazettes, and is a 
work that does honour to the English press. It is 
no wonder that an edition should be very correct 
which has passed through the hands of one of the 
most accurate, learned, and judicious writers this 
age has produced. The beauty of the paper, of the 
character, and of the several cuts with which tl.ii 
noble work is illustrated, makes it the finest book 
that I have ever seen ; and is a true instance of the 
English genius, which, though it does not come the 
first into any art, generally carries it to greater 
heights than any other country in the world. lam 
particularly glad that this author comes from a British 
printingrhouse in so great a magniiicence, as he is 
the first who has given us any tolerable account of our 
country. 

. My illiterate readers, if any such there are, will 
be surprised to hear me talk of learning as the glory 
of a nation, and of printing as an art that gains a 
reputation to a people among whom it flourishes. 

* A most beautiful edition of Caesar's Memoirs, pu^Ilh i 
about this tine ia folio, by Dr. Samuel CUrkc. 
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len incn*s thoughts are taken up with aTarice 
I auibitioii^ they cannot look upon any thing as 
at or Taluable ^hich does not bring with it 
extraordinary power or interest to the person 
o lb concerned iu it. But as I shall neyer sink 
) paper so far as to engage with Goths and Van. 
s, 1 shall only regard sikch kind of reasoners'witk 
t pity which is due to 8o deplorable a degree of 
pidity and ignorance. L« 
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^os decebat 

Lugtre vbiesset allquh in lucemeditut^ 

Humana vita vario reputanUs mala : 

At qui hhores morte^nissitffraves^ 

Omnes amicos laude i Ufitia txtquL 

EURIP. apvd TULL. 

"When first an infant draws the vital air, 
Officious erief should welcome him to care : 
But joy should life's concluding scene attend. 
And mirth be kept to grace a dying friend. 

the Spectator is in a kind a paper of newf 
m the natural world, as others are from the busjr 
1 politic part of mankind, I shall translate the 
lowing letter, written to an eminent French gen- 
ii an in this town from Paris, which gives us the 
t of an heroine who is a pattern of patience and 
lerosity, 

► SIR, Parii, April i8, X7ia» 

* It is so many years since you left yonr 
tive country, that I am to tell joa the characters 

D d2 
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of your nearest relations ai much as if yon were aa 
utter stranger to them. The occasion of this is to 
give you an account of the death of Madam de Villsu 
cerfe, whose departure out of this life I know not whe. 
ther a man of your philosophy will call unfortunate 
or not, since it was attended with some circumstances 
as much to be desired as to be lamented. She was her 
whole life happy in an uninterrupted health, and 
was always honoured for an evenness of temper and 
greatness of mind. On the loth instant that lady 
was taken with an indisposition which confined her 
to her chamber, but was such as was too slight to 
make her take a sick.bed, and yet too grieyous to 
admit of any satisfaction in being out of it. It is 
notoriously known that some years ago Monsieor 
Festeau, one of the most considerable surgeons ia 
Paris, was desperately in Ioyo with this lady. Her 
quality placed her above any application to her on 
the account of his passion : but as a woman always 
has some regard to the person whom she believes to 
be her real admirer, she now took it in her head 
(upon advice of her physicians to lose some of her 
blood) to send for Monsieur Festeau on that occa- 
sion. I happened to be there at that time, and my 
near relation gave me the privilege to be present 
As soon as her arm was stripped bare^ and he began 
to press it in order to raise the vein, his colour 
changed, and I observed him seized with a sudden 
tremor, which made me take the liberty to speak 
of it to my cousin with some apprehension. Sue 
smiled, and said, she knew M. Festeau had no 
inclination to do her injury. He seemed to recover 
himself, and, smiling also, proceeded in his work. 
Immediately after the operation, he cried out that 
he was the most unfortunate of ail men, for that he 
had opened an artery instead of a vein. It is as im- 
possible to express \}\^ axtist's distractioa as the 
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patient's roinposure. I m ill not dwell on little cir- 
cnmstances, but fi:o on to inform you, that within 
three (Jays' time it was (honf^ht necessary to take off 
her arm. She was so far from nsing Festeau as it 
vould be natural for one of a lower spirit to treat 
film, that she would not let him be absent from anj 
consultation about her present condition ; and, after 
having been about a quarter of an hour alone, she 
bid the surgeons, of whom poor Festeau was one, 
go on in their work. I know not how to gi?e you 
tbe terms of art, but there appeared such symptoms 
after the amputation of her arm, that it was yisible 
she could not live four and twenty hours. Her be« 
haviour was so magnanimous thrdughout the whole 
affair, that I was particularly curious in taking na* 
tice of what passed as her fate approached nearer 
and nearer, and took notes of wrhat she said to all 
about her, particularly word for word what she spoke 
to M . Festeau, which was as follows : 

*' Sir, you give me ine){pressiblc sorrow for the 
anguish with which I see you overwhelmed. I am 
removed to all intents and purposes from the inte. 
'rests, of human life, therefore I am to begin to think 
like one wholly unconcerned in it. I tlo not consi- 
•der you as one by whose error I have lost my life ; 
no, you aire my benefactor, as you have hastened my 
entrance into a happy immortality. This is my 
sense of this accident : but the world in which you 
live may have thoughts of it to your disadvan^age : 
1 have therefore taken care to provide for you in my 
IK ill, and have placed you above what you have to 
fear from their ill -nature." 

/.While this excellent woman spoke these words, 
Festeau looked as if he received a condemnation to 
die, instead of a pension for his life. Madame de 
ViUacerfe lived till eight of the clock the next night ; 
and though site must have labonriHl unJct* Ihc mosi 

a D 3 
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exquifite torments, she possessed her mind with so 
ironderfal a patience, that one maj rather say she 
ceased to breathe, than she died at that hour. Yon, 
who had not the happiaW: ^o be personally known 
to this lady, haye nothing but to rejoice in the honour 
yon had of being related to so great merit ; but we, 
who hare lost her conrersation, cannot so easily resign 
ear own happiness by reflection upon hers. 

I am, SIR, 
Your affectionate kinsman, 
and most obecbent, humbly serTant^ 



PAUIi BKGNAQD.' 



There hardly can be a greater instance of an he- 
roic mind than the unprejudiced manner in whiA 
this lady wdghed this misfortune. The regard of life 
could not make her orerlook the contrition of the 
unhappy man, whose more than ordinary concera 
for her was all his guilt. It would certainly be of sin* 
gular use to human society to have an eiiact account 
of this lady's ordinary conduct, which was- crowned 
by so uncommon magnanimity. Such greatness wai 
not to be acquired in the last article ; nor it it to be 
doubted but it was a constant practice of all that is 
praise^ worthy, which made her capable of beholding 
death, not as the dissolution, but consummation ef 
her life. T. 
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N" 369. SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1713. 



SegMtus irritant anlwos demhstt per auretf 
^uam qua sunt ocalis suhjeeta Jiddilui* ' 

Hor. Art Poet* l8a« 

IVhat we hear moves less than what we see. 

ROSCOMMON. , 

MiLTOK, after having represented in vision ikt 
history of mankind to the first great period of iui*- 
ture, dispatches the remaining part of it in narration* 
He has devised a very handsome reason for the an« 
gel's proceeding with Adam after this manner ; 
though doubtless the true reason was the difficulty 
-which the poet would have found to have shadowed 
ont so mixed and complicated a story in visible ob. 
jects. I could wish, however, that the author had 
done it, whatever pains it might have cost him. To 
give my opinion freely, I think that the exhibiting 
part of the history of mankind in vision, and part in 
narrative, is as if an history-painter should put in 
colours one half of bis subject, and writedown the 
remaining part of it. If Milton's poem flags any 
where, it is in this narration, wbere^ in some places 
the author has been so attentive to ^is divinity that 
he has neglected his poetry. The narration, how. 
ever, rises very happily on several occasions^ where 
the subject is capable of poetical ornaments, as par* 
ticularly in the confusion which he describes among 
the builders of 'Babel, and in his short sketch of the 
plagues of Egypt. The storm of hail and fire, with 
the darkness that overspread the land for three days, 
are described with great strength. • The beautiful 
] assagc which follows is raised upon nol^le hints in 
Scripture : 4 
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< Thus with ten wounds 
Tlie river>dngon tam'd at length sabmitt 
To let hit .ojournen depart ( 9nd oft 
Humble^ hi> siubborn heart; but still, ajtice. 
More hardened after thaw : tili in his ra>;e 
Pursuing whom he late dismiss'd, the tea 
Swallows him with his host ; but them let psst 
As on drjr land between two crystal walk | 
Aw'd by the rod of Moses so to stand 
Divided • 

The river.dras;on is an allasion to the crocodile, 
which iohabits the Nile, from whence Egypt derives 
her plenty. This illusion is taken from that sublime 
passage in Czekiel : ^ Thus saith the Lord God, Be* 
hold I am against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that lieth in the midst, of his riTWS, 
which bath said, My ri^er is mine own, and I have 
made it for myself.* Milton has given us another 
yery noble and poetical image in the same descrip* 
tion, which is copied almost word for word out of tie 
history of Moses : 

* All night he will pursue, but his approach 

Darkne .s defends between till morning watch : 

Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 

Qod looking forth will trouble all his host, 

^nd craze their chariot wheels : when b^ command 

Mo<es once more his potent rod extends 

Over the sea: the sea his rod obc/i: 

On their cmhatteliU ranks the waves return 

And overwhelm thtir war * 

As the principal design of this episo(l(> was to ^vo 
Adam an idea of the holy person who Wiis to reinstate 
human nature in that happiness and perfection from 
which it had fallen, the poet confines himself to the 
line of Abraham, from whence the Messiah was to 
descend. The angel is described as seeing the pa- 
triarch actually travelling towards the land of pro- 
mise, which gives a particular liveliness to liiis p^rt 
of the narration: 
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* I see him, but thou canst not> with what faith 
He leaves his gods, his fne'n^jhis native. soil, 
Ur of Chaldea, passing n6\fr t^8 ford ' 

To Haran ; after him a cumbrous train 

Of herds, and flocks, and nuiii^ous servitude ; 

Not wandVing poor, but trusting all hb wealth 

With God, who caird him in a lanflynknown. 

Canaan he now atuins ; I see his teiits 

Pitch*d about Sechem, and the neighbouring plain 

OfMoreh; thereby promise he receives 

Gift to his progeny of all that land ; 

From Hamath noithward to the desert soutl^ ; 

(Things by their names I call, though yet uimam'd.)* 

AsYirgil's yision in the sixth ^neid probably 
aye Milton the hint of this whole episode, the last 
ne is a translation of that verse where Anchises 
lentions the names of places, which they were to 
ear hereafter : 

' Hme tttm mmina ermntj nunc sunt sine nomine terrs* 

The poet has very finely represented the joy and 
ladness of heart which arises in Adam upon his dis- 
Of ery of the Messiah. As be sees his day at a dis« 
ance through t^pes and shadows, he rejoices in it; 
mt when he finds the . redemption of man com- 
)leted, and Paradise a^in renewed, he breaks forth 
Q rapture and transport : 

* O goodness infinite,'goodnes8 immense ! 
*rhat all this good of evil shall produce,' &c. 

I have hinted in my sixth paper on Milton, that 
ji heroic poem, according to the opinion of the best 
ritics, ought to end'hapjpily, and leave the mind of 
he reader, after having ^t^dact^ it through many 
loubts and fears, sofVows aiid disquietudcs,^ in a state 
»f tranquUlity and satisfacddn. Milton*s fable, which 
lad so many other qualifications to recommend it, 
was deficient in this particular, it is here therefore 
hat the poet has shown a most exquisite judgment, 
A well as the finest invention, by finding out a method 
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ti) supply this natural defect in his subject. Ac* 
corilingi^ he leaveb thu adversary of luaukiiid, iu the 
l.u>c view which he gives of hioi, under the lowest 
state of mortidcadou and disappointment. We bee 
him chewing ashes, groveling in the dust, and loaden 
with supernumerary pains and torments. Ontlie 
contrary, our two first parents arQ comforted by 
dreams and ylsious, cheered with promises of salva. 
tion, and in a manner raised to a greater happintsiS 
than, that which they had forfeited. In short, Satan 
la representi'd miserable in the height of his tn« 
umphs, and Adam triumphant in the height of mi- 
sery. 

Milton's poem ends very nobly. The last speeches 
of Adam and the archangel are full of moral and in- 
structive sentiments. The sleep that full upon Eve, 
and the ell<^cts it had in quieting the disorders of her 
mind, produces the same kind of consolation in the 
reader, who cannot peruse the last beautiful speech, 
\yhich is ascribed to the mother of mankind, without 
a secret pleasure and satisfaction : 

* Wlience thou return'st, and whither went*st, I know ; 

For God ib also in sleep, and dreams advise. 

Which he hath seuc propitious, some great good 

Presaging, siace with soirowand heait's dLstreii 

Wearied 1 fell asleep ; but now lead on ; 

In me is no delay : with thee to go, 

li to stay here ; without thee here to stay, 

li to go hence unv^illiu^ : thou to nie 

Art all things under heav'n, all places thou. 

Who for my wilful crime art bani&h'd heDC«, 

I'his farther consolation yet secure 

I carry hence ; though ail by me is lost, 

Such favour 1 unworthy am vouch»af*d. 

By me the promised seed shall all restore.* 

The following lines, which conclude the poem, 
rise in a most glorious blazQ of poetical images and 
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Hdiodonis in the ^'.thiopics acquaials ugy that th« 
|t)Otion of t)ie gods differs from that of mortaFs, as 
the fornicr do not stir their feet, nor proceed step bj 
stop, but slide over the surface of the eartl^bj an 
uniform SAiimming of the whole body. The reader 
may obserye with how po«tical a description Milton 
lias attributed the same kind of motion to the aiigels 
mrho i^ere to take possession of Paradise : 

* So spake our mother Mwt ; and Adam heard 
Well pleas'd, but aatwerM Dot ; for now too nigh 
Th' archangel stood; and from the other hill 

To their filed station, all in bright array 
I'he cherubim descended ; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening mist . ' 
Ris*n from a river, o*er the mariah glides. 
And gathers ground fast at the lab'rer's heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advancM, 
The brandished sword of God before them blaz'd 
Fierce as a comet———* 

I 

The author helped his inyention in the follow. 
ing passage, by reflecting on the behaviour of the 
angel' who in holy writ has the conduct of Lot and 
his family. The circumstances drawn from that re- 
lation are very gracefully made use of on this occa- 
tiun : 

* In either hand the hast*ning angel caught 
OBrling'riiig parents, and to th eastern gate 
Led thtm direct; and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain ; then disappear'd, 

1 licy looking back,* &c« 

Tilt* scone which our first parents are surprised 
wilh, upon their looking back on Paradise, wondeic- 
fully strikes the reader's imagination, as nothing can 
be more natural than the tears they shed on that oc« 

5:ision : 

< They looking ha k, all th' ea^em side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their hapf j seat. 
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Wav'd oTcr bv that flaming brand, the^te 
With dreadful faces throng'd and fiery anus i 
Some natural tears they dropp'd bat wip*d them soda 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and ProTidence their guide.' 

If I might presume to ofSkr at the smallest a1t& 
ration in this diyine work, I should think the poem 
would end better with the passage here quoted, than 
with the two verses which follow : 

* They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slqfiir. 
Through Eden took their solitary way.* 

These two verses, though they ha^e their beautj, 
fall very much below the foregoing passage, and re. 
ivew in the mind of the reader that anguish which 
was pretty well laid by that consideration : 

* llie world was all before them, w^ere to choose * 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.' 

The n limber of books in Paradise Lost is equal to 
those of the iEneid. Our Author in his first edition 
had divided his poem iuto ten books, but afterwards 
broke the seventh and the eleventh each of them into 
two diflerent booksj^ by the help of some small addi- 
tions. This secouil division was made with great 
judgment, as any one may sec who will be at the 
j)aius of examining it. i t was not done for the sake 
of such a cliinierical beauty as that of resembling 
Virgil in this particular, but for thQ more just and 
regular dispobition of this great work. 

Those who have read Bossu, and many of the 
critics who have written since his time, will not par- 
don me if I do not find out the particular moral 
which is incul^ted in Paradise Lost. Thongb I can 
by no means think, with the last-mentioned Frendi 
author, that an epic writer first of all pitches upon 
a certain moral, as the. ground- work and fouadatioA 
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3f his poem, and afterwards finds out a story to it ; I 
^m however of opinion, that no just heroic poem 
HTCT was or can be made, from whence one great 
moral may not be deduced. That which reigns In 
Milton is the most uniyersal and most useful that can 
be imagined. It is in short this, that obedience to 
the will of God makes men happy, and that disobe- 
dience makes them miserable. This is yisibly the 
moral of the princi|)al fable, which turns upon Adam 
and Eve, who continued in Paradise while they kept 
the command that was given them, and were driven 
out of it as soon as they had transgressed. This is 
likewise the moral of the principal episode, which 
shows us how an innumerable multitude of angels 
fell from their disobedience. Besides this great 
moral, which may be looked upon as the soul of the 
fable, there are infinity of under-morals which are 
to be drawn from the several parts of the poem, and 
which make this work more useful and instructive 
than any other poem in any language. 

Those who have criticised on the Odyssey, the 
Iliad, and ^neid, have taken a great deal of pains 
to fix the number of months and days contained in 
the action of each of those poems. If any one thinks 
it worth his while to examine this particular in Mil- 
ton, he will -find, that from Adam's first: appearance 
In the fourth book, to his expulsion from Paradise 
in the twelfth, the author reckons ten days. As for 
that part of the action which is described in the three 
irst books, as it does not pass within the regions of 
nature, I hare before observed that it is not subject 
to any calculatbns of time. 

I havo now finished my observations on a work 
which does an- honour to the English nation. I have 
taken a general view of it under these four heads — 
the fable, the characters, the sentiments, and the 
language, an4 made each of them the subject of 3 

VOL, XI, EE 
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particular paper. I have In the next place spoke of 
the censure's which our author may incur under radi 
of these heads, which i hare confined to two papers, 
though i might have enlarged the number if 1 had 
been disposed to dwell on so ungrateful a subject 
1 bclicTc, howeter, that the se?erest reader will not 
find any little fault in heroic poetry, which this au- 
thor has fallen into, that does not come under one of 
those heads among which I have distributed his se- 
Tcral blemishes. After having thus treated at hirge 
of Paradise Lost, I could not think it sufficientto hare 
celebrated this poem in the whole without descend- 
ing to particulars, i have therefore bestowed a pa- 
per upon each book, and endeavoured not only to 
proYe that the poem is beautiful in general, but to 
point out its particular beauties; and, to determine 
wherein they consist, I haye endeayoured to shoir 
how some passages are beautiful by being sublime, 
others by being soft, others by being natural ; which 
of them are recommended by the passion, which by 
the moral, which by the sentiment, and which by the 
(wpression. I have likewise endeayoured to shoir 
how the genius of the poet shines by a happy inyen- 
tion, a distant allusion, or a judicious imitation; how 
he has copied or improved Homer or Virgil, and 
raises his own imaginations by the use which he hai 
made of several poetical passages in Scripture. I 
might have inserted also seyeral passages in Tasso, 
i^hich our author has imitated : but, as 1 do not look 
upon Ta.sso to be a sufficient voucher, I would not 
jierplex my read( r with such quotations as might do 
more honour to tlie Italian than to the English poet* 
In short, I haye endeavoured to particularise thu^e 
innumerable kinds of beauty which it would bete, 
dious to recapitulate, but which are essential to po* 
etry, and which may be met with iu the works of tbii 
l^rcdt author, liad I thought, at my first engagiin; 
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in tills design, that it would huve led me to so great 
length, I believe I should ne?er have entered upou it ; 
but the kind recq)tion which it has met with among 
those whose judgment I have a value for^ as well as 
the uncommon demands wiiich my bookseller tells 
me have been made for these particular discourses, 
give me no reason to repent of the pains 1 have been 
at in composing them. L. 
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Toiits imundyt mgh butrionem^ 
-All the woirld*8 a suge, 



And all the men and women merely players. 

SHAIbiPEARE. 

I 
I 

Many^ of my fair readers, as vrell as very gay 
iM>d well-received persons of the other sex, are ex. 
tremely perplexed at the Latin sentences at the 
kesid of my speculations. I do not know whether 
I ought i|ot to indulge them with translations of each 
of them : however, I have to-day taken down from 
the top of the stage in Drury-lane a bit of Latin 
which ofteii stands in- thejir view, add signifies, that 
* The whole world aets the player.* it is certain 
that if we look ail round as, and behokl the different 
employments of mankind, you hardly see one who is 
fiot, as the player isyinan assumed character. The 
lawyei* .who is vehement and loud in a cause 
wherein he know he has not the truth of the ques. 
tioii on his side, . is a player as to the personatc4 
part, but incomparably meaner fhan he as to the 
prostttntion of himself for hire; because the plead. 
•r's falsehood introduces injustice ; the player feigns 
for |ia other end; hut tp divert or iostrupt you. The 
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divine^ whose passions transport him to say any 
thing with any view but promoting the interests uf 
true piety and religion, 19. a player with a still greater 
imputation of guilt, in proportion to his depreciating 
a character more sacred. Consider all' the different 
pursuits and employments of men, and you will fiud 
half their actions tend to nothing else but disguise 
and imposture ; arid all that is done which proceeds 
not from a man's very self, is the action of a player. 
For this reason it is that I make so frequent mentiou 
of the stage. It is with me a matter of the highest 
consideration, what parts are well or iU performed, 
what passions or sentiments are indulged or cuiti- 
Tatedy and consequently what manners and customs 
are transfused from the stage to the world, which re- 
ciprocally imitate each other. As the writers of 
epic poems introduce shadowy persons, and repre. 
sent yicto and virtues under the character of men 
and women ; so I, who am a Spectator in the world, 
may perhaps sometimes make use of the names oif 
the actors of the stage, to represent or admonish 
those who transact affairs in the world. "When 1 
am commending Wilks for representing the tender- 
ness of a husband and a father in Macbeth, the con- 
trition of a reformed prodigal in Harry the Fourth, 
the winning emptiness of a young man of good-na- 
ture and wealth in The Trip to the Jubilee, the ofli- 
ciousness of an artful servant in the Fox ; when thus 
I celebrate Wilks, I talk to all the world who are 
engaged in any of those circumstances. If I were 
to speak of merit ni'gloctcd, misapplied, or misun- 
derstood, might I not say Kastcourt has a great ca- 
pacity ? But it is not thti interest of others who bi'ar 
a figure on the stage, that his talents were under- 
stood ; it is their businoss to impose upon him what 
cannot become him, or keep out of his hands any 
t/ii'n^in whichhe wQVLVd^Uvue, Were one to raise 
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9 saKpicion of himself in a man who pa.«pe8 upon the 
vrorld for a fine thing, in order to alarm him, one 
jni^ht say. If Lord Foppins^ton was not on the sta^e 
(Gibber acts the false pretensions to a genteel beha.* 
Tiour 80 Tery justly), he would have in the genenu 
lityof mankind more that would admire than deride 
|iim. When we come to characters directly comi- 
cal) it is not to be imagined what eHoct a wcll.regn* 
lated stage would have upon men's manners. The 
craft of an usurer, the abi>urdity of a rich fool, the 
awkward roughness of a fellow of half courage, the 
angraceful mirth of a creature of half wit, might for 
ever be put out of countenance by proper parts for 
Doggpt. Johnson, by acting Corbacchio the other 
night, must have given all who saw him a thorough 
detestation of aged avarice. The petulancy of a 
peevish old fellow, who loves and hates he knows 
pot why 9 is very ex.oeIlently performed by the in- 
geoioas Mr. William Penkethman in the Fop*s For. 
tune; where, ia the character of Don Choleric 
Snap Shorto de Testy, he answers no questions but 
to those whom he likes, and wants no account of any 
thing from those he approves. Mr* Penkethman is 
also master of as many faces in the duiQb scene as 
can lie e^i^pected from a man in the circumstanpes of 
being ready to perish put of fpar and hunger. He 
"woiiders through the whole scene very masterly, 
without neglecting his victuals. If it be as I have 
beard it sometimes mentioned, a great qualification 
pf the world to follow business and pleasure too, 
what is it in the ingenious Mr. Penkethman to re- 
present a sense of pleasure and pain at the same 
time — as you may see him do this evening ? 

As it is certain that a stage ought to be wholly 
suppressed, or judiciously encour^ed, while there 
}S one in the nation, men turned for regular plea- 
lure pai^qot employ their thpughts more usefully, 

££ 3 
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for the diTenioii of mankiiid, than by contindng 
them that it b in themselves to raise this entertain- 
ment to the greatest hdght. It wonid be a great 
improyement, as well as embellishment to the the* 
atre,if dancing were more regarded, and taught to 
aU the actors. One who has ^e advantage of 
such an agreeable girlish person as Mrs. Bickndl) 
joined with her capacity of imitation, could in 
proper gesture and motion represent all the decent 
characters of female life. An amiable modesty in 
one aspect of a dancer, and assumed confidence in 
another, a sudden joy in another, a falling.off with 
an impatience of being beheld, a return towards 
the audience with an unsteady resolution to approach 
them, and well-acted solicitude to please, woold 
reme in the company all the fine touches of ndnd 
raised in observing aH the objects of affection and 
passion they had before beheld. Such elegant en» 
tertainments as these would polish the town into judg- 
ment in their gratifications ; and delicacy in pleasure 
is the first step people of condition take in refomuu 
tion from vice. Mrs. BickncU has the only capad. 
iy for this sort of dancing of any on the stage ; and I 
dare say all who see her performance to-morrow 
night, when sure the romp will do her best for her 
own benefit, will be of my mind. 

T, 
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Jamhe igitur laudas quod de sapientibut utiui 

Ridebatr 

JUV. Sat. X. 48. 

And shall the sage * your approbation win, 
Who§e laughing features wore a constant grin ? 

I SHALL communicate to my readers the following 
letter for the entertainment of this day. 

'sir, 

' You know TCry well that our nation is 
more famous for that sort of men who are called 
'^ whims" and ^' humourists/' than ^ny other 
country in the world : for which reason it is ob^ 
served, that our English comedy excels that of all 
other nations in the novelty and variety of its charac« 
ters. 

. 'Among those innumerable sets of whims which 
our country produces, there are none whom I bave 
regarded with more curiosity than those who havQ 
invented any particular kind of diversion for the 
entertainment of themselves and their friends. My 
letter shall single out those who take delight in sort* 
ing a company that has something of burlesque and 
ridicule in its appearance. I shall make myself un- 
derstood by the following example. One of the 
wits of the last age, who was a man of a good 
estate f , thought he never laid out his money better 
than in a jest. As he was one year at the Bath, ob-F 

• Democritus. 

f Villars, the last Duke of Buckingham, and father of the late 
Lady Mary Wiutley Montague* 
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serring that, Id the great confluence of fine people, 
there were several among them ^iih long chins, a 
part of the visage by which he himst^lf vaf very 
much distinguished, he invited to dinner half a score 
of these remarkable persons who had their moudu 
in the middle of their faces. They had no sooner 
placed themselves about the table but they bepia 
to stare upon one another, not being able to imagine 
what had brought them together. Our English pro- 
Terb says, 

••Tia meny in the hall. 
When beards wag alL* 

It proTed so in the assembly I am now speaking of, 
who seeing so many peaks of faces agitated with 
eating, drinking, and discourse, and observing all 
the chins that were present meeting together very 
often over the centre of the table, crcry one grew 
sensible of the jest, and gave into it with so much 
good humour, tliat they lived in strict friendship and 
alliance from that day forward. 

^ The same gentleman some time ^fter packed 
together a set of oglers, as he called t^^m, pen- 
sisting of such as had an unlucky cast \i\ their eyes. 
His diversion on this occasion was to see the cross 
bows, mistaken signs, and wrong connivances, that 
passed amidst so many broken and refracted rays of 
sight. 

* The third feast which this merry gentleman 
exhibited was to the stammerers, whom he got to- 
gether in a suHicient body to fill his table. lie 
had ordered one of his servants, ^ho was placed 
behind a screen, to write down their table-talk, 
which was very easy to be done* without tl^c help 
of shprt hand. It appears by the notes which 
)yere taken, that though their converfcatiou never 
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fell, there were not abo?c twenty words spoken 
during the first course ; that upon scnriiii; uj) 
the second,' one of the company was a quarter of 
an hour .in telling them diat the ducklings and 
asparagus were Tery good ; and that another took 
up the same dme in declaring himself of tho same 
opinion. This jest did not, however, go oiF so 
well as the former ; for one of the guests b.'i ng a 
braTC man, and fuller of resentment than he knctv^ 
how to express, went out of the room, and sent 
the facetious inviter a challenge in writing, which, 
though it was afterwards dropped by the interpo- 
sition of friends, put a stop to these ludicrous enter- 
tainments. 

^ Now, Sir, I dare say you will agree with me, 
ihat.as there is no moral in these jests they ought 
to be discouraged, and looked upon rather as pieces 
of unluckiness than wit. However as it is natural 
for one man to refine upon the thought of another; 
and impossible for any single person, how great 
soever his parts may be, to invent an art, and bring 
it to its utmost perfection ; I shall here give you an 
account of an honest gentleman of my acquaint, 
ance, who upon hearing the character of the wit 
above mentioned, has himself assumed it, and en» 
dearoured to convert it to the benefit of mankind. 
He iuYitcd half a dozen of his friends one day to 
dinner, who were each of them famous for in. 
sorting several redundant phrases in their discourse, 
as '' D'ye hear me? — l)*ye see — That is, — And 
so. Sir/' £ach of his guests making, use of his 
particular elegance, appeared so ridiculous to his 
neighbour, that he could not but rellect upon hijiu 
self as appearing equally ridiculous to the rest of 
the company. By this means, before they had sat 
long together, every one, talking with the greatest 
circumspection, and carefully avoiding his favourite 
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cxpletire, tlie couvenuition was clfwrd of its fe- 
dundancu's, aiid had a greater quantitjr of teosey 
tliough less of sound in -it. ... 

^ The same wetUmeaning genti e man took occa- 
aion, at another time, to bring together such of bk 
friends as were addicted to a foolish habitual custom 
of swearing. In order to show them the absurdity 
of the practice, he had recourse to the invention 
above mentioned, having placed an- amanuensis in 
"^ private part of the room. After the second 
bottle, when men open their minds without reserve, 
my honest friend b^n to take notice of the- manj 
sonorous but unnecessary words that had passed in 
his house since their sitting down at table^ and how 
much good conversation they had lost by giving 
way to such su per d nous phrases. • ^^ What a tai,*' 
says he, ^^ would they have raised for the poor, had 
we put the laws hi execution upon one another!*' 
lilvery one of them took this gentle reproof in good 
part ; upon which he told thein, that, * knowing 
their conversation would have no secrets in it, he had 
ordered it to betaken down in writing, and^ for the 
humour-sake would read it to them, if they pleased. 
There were ten sheets of it, which might have been 
reduci'd to two, had there not been those abomi- 
nable interpolations 1 have before mentioned. Upon 
the reading of it in cold blood, it looked rather like 
a conference of fiends than of men. In short, every 
one trembled at himself upon hearing calmly what 
he had pronounced amidst the heat and inadvertency 
of discourse. 

^ 1 shall only mention another occasion wherein 
he made use of the same invention to cure a dif- 
ferent kind of men, who are the pests of all polite 
oonversation, and murder time a^ much as cither of 
the two former, though they do it more innocently — 
1 oieanj that dull gcuei^ati^Qix oC 6torY-tellers. }Ay 
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friend got togetlicr abont hulf a dozen of his ac- 
quaintance, who were infected with this strange 
malady. The first day one of them sitting do^n 
entered upon the siege of Namur, which lasted till 
four o* clock, their time of parting. The second 
day a North Briton took possession of the discourse, 
-which it was impossible to get out of his hands so 
long as the company stayed together. The third 
day was engrossed after the same manner by a story 
of the same length. They at last began to rettect 
upon this barbarous way of treating one another^ 
and by this means awakened out of that lethargy 
with which each of them had been seized for several 
years. 

' As you have somewhere declared, that extraor* 
dinary and uncommon characters of mankind are the 
game which you delight in, and as I look upon you 
to be the greatest sportsman, or, if you please, t % 
Nimrod among this species of writers, I thought th^ 
discovery would not be unacceptable to yon, 

I am. Sir, &c.* 



. . .•» 
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■J./ ;. A 



Ptf^^ ^<rc o^frtSrw nblifs 



Et Jii i fotaute, et n'tm btitniu rffiili. ''■'.. 

PVjD. Met. 1. fM, 

To bear an opoi Bhiidtr« ka cmc ; ir*; 
But not to fiud an aofwer. 11 a WMjff ^. 

. ' . I 

^ MR. SPECT4TOR, WMf_f^tyt%. 

^ I AM sexton of ihe psrisli of' Corent- 
garden, and complained to yon some tiaib ag<i, 
that as I was tolling into prayers at eleven in the 
morning, crowds of people of Qualify hsaieaiA fo 
assemble at a puppet-show on the other Ude of Ae 
garden. I had at the same time arerj great A- 
esteem for Mr. Powell and his little tliotaghtfiV 
C9mmon wealth, as if they had enticed the geiitiy 
into those wanderings : but fet that be as it will, I 
am convinced of the honest intentions of th^'^said 
Mr. Powell and company, and send this to acquaint 
you, that he has given all the profits which shall 
arise to-morrow night by his play to the use of the 
poor charity.children of this parish. I" have been 
informed, Sir, that in Holland all persons who set 
idp any show, or act any stagc.play, be the actors 
either of wood and wire, or flesh and blood, arc 
obliged to pay out of their gains such a proportion 
to the honest and industrious poor in the neighbour- 
hood : by this means they make diversion and plea- 
sure pay a tax to labour and industry. I have been 
told also, that all the time of Lent, in Roman-ca- 
tholic countries, the persons of condition administer 
to the necessities of the poor, and attend the bed's 

* 111 the original publication vi\lQ)iQ^^<^\syQKX&>&'ma^^ 
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f lanrs and dKseased persons. Our proiestant 
idies aad gentlemen are so much to seek for pro- 
icr ways of passing time, that they are obliged to 
»anchiiieUo for knowing what to do Mrith them- 
elfes. Since the case is so, I desire only yoa 
rould intreat onr people of quality, who are not to 
le interrupted in their pleasure, to think of the 
iracticeof any moral duty, that they would at least 
ine for their sins, and give something to these poor 
^lildren : a little out of their luxury and superfluity 
rould atone, in some measure, for the wanton use 
>f the rest of their fortunes. It would not, me. 
Jiinks, be amiss, if the ladies who haunt the clois. 
mm and passages of the play.house were, upon 
B¥ery offence, obliged to pay to thb excellent in. 
ititiition of schools of charity. Thb method would 
nake offenders themsehres do service to the public. 
Bat in the mean time I desire you would publish 
diis Toluntaty reparation which Mr. Powell doea 
nor parish, fbr the noiie he has made in it by 
Ae constaat rattling of coaches, drums, trumpets, 
briutephs, and batUes. The destruction of Troy, 
■domed with Highland dances, are to make up 
tin entertainment of all who are so well disposed 
as not to forbear a light entertainment, for no other' 
reason but that it is tp do a good action. • 

I am, siR^ 
Your most humble servant, 

RALPH BELLFRY. 

• ^ I am credibly informed, that all the insinuations 
which a certain writer made against Mr. Powell at 
the Bath, are false and groundless.' 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Mt employment, which is that of a 
l^roker^ leading ma often into tavetcis uhc^ul iiS» 
VOL, xr, ¥9 
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Exchange, has giyen me occasion fo obsene t 
certain enormitj, whidi I shall here submit to you 
animadversion. In three or four of these tavern, 
I have, at different times,, taken notice of a predie 
set of people, with grave countenances, short wigs, 
bUck clothfs, or dark camlet trimmed with black, 
and mourning gloves and hat-bands, who .meet on 
certain days at each tarem sucoesrivclj-, and keep 
a sort of moving club. Having often met with 
their faces, and observed a certain slinking way 
in their dropping in one after another, I had the 
curiosity to inquire into their characters,, being- the 
rather moved to it by their agreeing in..the luu 
gularity of their dress ; and I find, upon due en. 
inination, thej are a knot of parish clerks, who 
have taken a fancy to one another, and pieriMJis 
settle the bills of mortality over their half.pints. I 
Have so great a value and veneration for any who 
have but even an assenting amen io the service of 
religion, that I am afraid lest these persons should 
incur some scandal by this practice; and would 
therefore have them, without raillery, ad%ised to 
send the Florence and puUct^ home to their own 
houses, and not pretend to live as well as the over* 
acers of the poor. 

J am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

HUMPHRY TRANSFER.' 

r 

■ ' If R SPECTATOR, May 6dL 

^ 1 was last Wednesday night at a tavern 
in the city, among a set of men who call themselves 
*^ the lawyers' club." You must know, Sir, this 
club consists only of attorneys ; and at this meeting 
erery one proposes the cause he has then in baud 
fo the board, \ipi>ii vi\v\«;^i ca.Oci \Eifi«B\\^\ ^^^ hU 
juJgqii^nt accor<\vng Vo liiife exvcna^^^V^ V^ im^ 
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with. If it happens that any one puts a case of 
which they have had no precedent, it is noted 
down by their clerk Will Goosequill (who registers 
all their proceedings), that one of them may go the 
next day with it to a counsel. This indeed is com. 
mendable, and ought to be the principal end of 
their meeting; but had you been there, to hare 
heacd them . relate their methods of managing a 
cause, their manner of drawing out their bills, 
aad^ in short,, their arguments upon the several 
ways of abusing their clients, with the applausj3 
•that is giyen to him who has done it most artfully, 
you. would before now hare giTcn your remarks on 
them. They are so conscious that their discourses 
ought to be kept a secret, that they are very cau. 
'tiouB of admitting any person who is not of their 
profession. When any who are not of the law 
•re let in, th^ person who introduces him says he 
is a very honest gentleman, and he is taken in, as 
their cant is, to pay costs. I am admitted, upon 
the recommendation of one of their principals, as 
a Tery honest good-natured fellow, that will neTcr 
Jbe in a plot, and only desires to drink his bottle 
and smoke his pipe. You have formerly remarked 
upon seyeral sorts of clubs ; and as the tendency of 
this is only to increase fraud and deceit, I hope you 
Will please to take notice of it. 

I am, with respect. 

Your humble serrant, 
T. H. R. 



9F«t 
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N" 873. THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1714. 



FaUlt tnim vH'mm rpecie viriutis et umbra* 

JUT. 8«t.xiv.M. 

Vice oft is hid in Virttie^s fair dis^tse. 

And in her borrowM form escapes inqoiriiigeycs* 

Mr. Locke, in his treatise of Humtn Undeistuid^ 

log, has spent two chapters upon the abuse of 

liFords. The first and most palpable abuse d 

-words, he says, is when they are used witboit 

clear and distinct ideas ; the second, when we an 

so nnconstant and unsteady in the application of 

them, that we sometimes use them to signify om 

idea, sometimes another. He adds, that the resiK 

of our contemplations and reasonings, while we 

have no precise ideas fixed to our words, must 

needs be very confused and absurd. To aToid Ail 

inconvenience, more especially in moral discourses, 

w hfre the same word should be constantly used ii 

the same sense, he earnestly recommends the use 

of definitions. ^ A definition,' says he, ^ is fte 

only way whereby the precise meaning of moril 

words can be known.' He therefore accuses those 

of great negligence who discourse of moral things 

with the least obscurity in the terms they make use 

of; since^ upon the fore-mentioned ground, he does 

not scruple to say that he thinks * morality is capable 

of demonstration as well as the mathematics.' 

I know no two words that have been more 
abused by the different and wrong interpretations 
which are put upon tVveov^ V)cvdiv\. VJsvvjs.^v^^^ xsi^des^tY 
and assurance. To »a^ %uOsi «b q^% \^ ^ lasA^ 
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man, sometimes indeed passes for a good character ; 
but at preisent is ?ery often used to signify a sheep, 
jfih, awkward fellow, who has neither good breed, 
ing, politeness, nor anj knowledge of the world. 

Again, a man of assnrance, though at first it 
only denoted a person of a free and open carriage, 
is now very usually applied to a profligate wretch, 
who can break through all the rules of decency and 
morality without a blush. 

, I shall endeavour therefore in this essay to re. 
itore these words to their true meaning, to preyent 
.the idea of modesty from being confounded with 
.that of sheepishness, . and to hinder impudence from 
4>a8siog for assurance. 

If I was put to define modesty, I would call it 
.^ the reflection. of an ingenious* mind, either when 
a man has committed •an action for which he cen- 
jmires himself, or fancies that he is exposed to the 
.^ensure of others.' 

For this reason a man truly modest is as much so 
.ivhra he is alone as in company, and as subject to 
JL blush in his closet as when the eyes of multitudes 
^are upon him. 

I do not remember to liaye met with any instance 

•of modesty with which I am so well pleased as 

tiiat celebrated one of the young prince whose 

father being a tributary king to the Romans, had 

several complaints laid against him before the se- 

. iiate, as a tyrant and oppressor of his subjects. 

,The prince went to Rome to defend his father; 

but coming into the senate, and hearing a multi- 

. tude of crimes pro?ed upon him, was so oppressed 

wh<>n it came to his turn to speak, that he was 

: unable to; utter a word. Th3 story tells us, that 

the fathers were more moved at tliis instance of 



•^. 



* IngimUtii seems to bo here used £qk Im^cmimu^ 

Its 
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modcsiy and ingtonity * than they could luiTe 
by the most pathetic oration, and, in shorty par 
the guilty father for this early promise of Tir 
the son. 

I take ^ assurance to be the faculty of pon 
a man's self, or of saying and doing indil 
tilings without any uneasiness or emotion i 
mind/ That which generally giTes a man assi 
is a moderate knowledge of die world, bat 
all 9 a mind fixed and determined in itself i 
Dothing against the rules of honour and dei 
An open and assured behaviour is the natuis 
secjucncc of such a resolution. A man thus a 
if his words or actions are at any time min 
scntcd, retires within himself, and, fromacona 
ness of his own integrity, assumes force enoa 
despise the little censures of ignorance and mal 

Every one ought to cherish and enoonn 
himself the modesty and assurance I have hen 
tioned. 

A man without assurance is liable to be 
uneasy by the folly or ill-nature of every one hi 
verses with, A man without modesty is lost 
scnsp of honour and virtue. 

K is more than probable that the prince 
mentioned possessed both these qualifications 
^CTy eminent degree. Without assurance, he 
never have undertaken to speak before the 
august assembly in the world: without modest 
would have pleaded the cause he had taken 
him, though it had apjicarod ever so scandaloui 

From what has been said, it is plain tha 
desty and assurance are both amiable, and ma] 
well meet in the same person. When they ar 

* Increnuitj seems \\CTe to Vt >ai\t^ Vcv ^t. >««x. ^ 
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mi&ed and blended together, they compose what 
we endeayour to express when we say ' a modest 
assurance;' by which we understand the just mean 
between bashfukiess and impudence. 

I shall condnde with observing, that as the same 
man may be both modest and assured, so it |b also 
possible for. the same to be both impudent and 
bashful. 

We hare frequent instances of this odd kind of 
milture in people of depraved minds and mean 
education, who, though they are not able to meet 
a man's eyes, or pronounce a sentence without cbn» 
fusion, can voluntarily commit the greatest viilaniei 
or mostandecent actions. 

Sudi a person seems to have made a resolution to 
do ill even in spite of himself, and in defiance of 
aH those checks and restraints his temper and coia«i 
plexion seem to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to establish 
tiia maxim, that the practice of virtue is the mo^t 
proper metiiod to give a man a becoming assurance 
in his words and actions. Guilt always seeks to 
shelter itself in one of the extremes, mi is some- 
times attended with botiv 'S^ 
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■ 

Nil actum rettttant si fuid twpereiSii mgmdam, 

LUCAN. ii. 97. 

He reckon'd not the {Mut, while an^t iremain'4 
Greit to be done, or toightj to beeua'd. : 

There is a faalt, which, thongh common, wants i 
name. It is the yeiy contrarjr to procrastination. 
As we lose the present houf by delaying from day 
to day to execute what we ought id do immediately, 
io most of us take occasion to sit still and throw 
away the time in our possession, by retrospect on 
what is past, imagining we have already acquitted 
ourselves, and established our characters in ths 
fight of mankind. But when we thus put a Tafne 
upon ourselves for what we have already done, any 
farther than to explain ourselves in order to assist 
our future conduct, that will give us an over- ween- 
ing opinion of our merit, to the prejudice of oar 
present industry. The great rule, methinks, should 
be, to manage the instant in which we stand, with 
fortitude, equanimity, and moderation, according to 
men^s respective circumstances. If our past actions 
reproach us, they cannot be atoned for by our own 
severe reflections so effectually as by a contrary beha- 
viour. If they are praise-worthy, the memory of them 
is of no use but to act suitably to them. Thus a good 
present behaviour is an implicit repentance for any 
miscarriage in what is past ; but present slackness 
will not make up for past activity. Time has swal- 
iowed up all that we coT\tjewvpov2L\\^ ^\\'^«\sBtAa?X^ 
*» irrerocably aa It \va» t\i^ «lqXxwa ^l ^iw^ ^i»Ns^A»^ 
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Iiiyians. Bat we are again awake, and what shall 
we do to-di^ — to-day which passes while we are yet 
apeaking? Shall we remember the folly of last 
night, or resolve upon the exercise of virtue to* 
morrow ? Last night is certainly gone, and to-mor* 
row may never arrive. This instant make use of. 
Can you oblige any man of honour and virtue ? Do 
it immediately. Can you visit a sick friend ? Will 
it revive him to see you enter, and suspend your 
own ease and pleasure to comfort his wetness, and 
hear the impertinences of a wretch in pain ? Do 
not stay to take coach, but be gone. Your mistresp 
will bring sorrow, and your bottle madness. Go to 

neither Such virtues and diversions as thes^ 

are mentioned because they occur to all men. But 
every man is sufficiently convinced, that to suspend 
the use of the present moment, and resolve better 
for the future only, is an unpardonable folly. What 
I attempted to consider, was the mischief of setting 
(lich a value upon what is past, as to think we ha^e 
done enough. Let a man have filled all the offices 
of life with the highest dignity till yesterday, and 
begin to live only to himself to-day, he must expect 
he will, in the eAects upon his reputation, be con* 
sidered as the man who died yesterday. The man 
who distinguishes himself from the rest, stands in % 
press of people: those before him intercept his 
progress; and those behind him, if be does not 
urge on, will tread him down. Cassar, of whom it 
was »ud that he thought nothing done while there 
was left any thing for him to do, went on in per^ 
forming the greatest exploits, without assuming to 
himself a privilege of tsiking rest upon the founda-» 
tion of the merit of his former actions. It was the 
ttanncr of that glorious captain to write down what 
t^eoegbehad passed through^ l)ut\t ^^ Tadi^^\ Vs:^ 



•himself rather by what he should perform, 
"he had done already. In the tablet whic 
about him the same year in which he ob 
battle of Pharsalia, there were found t\ 
notes of his own conduct. It is suppose 
circumstances they alluded to, that they 
set down the evening of the same night. 

* My part is now but begun, and my g 
be sustained by the use I make of this 
otherwise my loss will be greater than that 
pey. Our personal reputation will rise or 
bear our respective fortunes. All my pri 
mies among the prisoners shall be spared 
forget this, in order to obtain such atiot 
Trebutius is ashamed to see me: I will ^ 
tent, and be reconciled in private. Giy 
men of honour, who take part with me, th 
offered before the battle. Let them ow< 
their friends who have been long in my : 
Power is weakened by the full use of it, 
tended by moderation. Galbinius is pro 
will be servile in his [)rescnt fortune : let I 
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nour and Tirtue, is, that this hero was more thaa 
ordinarily solicitous about his reputation, when a 
cominon mind would have thought itself in security, 
and giTcn itself a loose to joy and triumph. But 
though this is a very great instance of his temper, 
J must confess 1 am more taken with his reflections 
•when he retired to his closet in some disturbance 
npou the repeated ill omens of Calphurnia*8 dream, 
the night before his death. The literal translation 
of that fragment shall conclude this paper. 

^ Be it so then. If I am to die to-morrow, that 
is what I am to do to-morrow. It will not be then, 
because I am willing it should be then ; nor shall I 
escape it, because 1 am unwilling. It is in the godt 
when, but in myself how, I shall die. If Calphurnia't 
dreams are fumes of indigestion, how shall I behold 
the day after to-morrow ? If they are from the gods, 
their admonition is not to prepare me to escape from 
their decree, but to meet it. I have lived to a ful. 
ness of days and of glory : what is there that Cssar 
has not done with as much honour as ancient heroes ? 
Caesar has not yet died! Caesar is prepared to die.' 

T. 
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ifvt possidatiem muha^ vicsvtrii 
jRtctt beatum : revtwt 9uup^t 
Nomen beati% fat deorum 
Muneribtti tapUtiier utl^ 
Jhtramfue collet pamperwm fatT^ 
PeJMiwm l€ibofi0giiiim timtt* 

HOS. 4 Od. ix. fU 

W« barbarooily call them Uett 
V^ho are of largest teDctnentt potsesty 
While swelling coffers breaJc their owner's fdt* 

More traly happy those who cm 

Govern that little empire man ; 
Who spcod their trcaswe fireely, n *twas gWi 
By the Urge bounty of indulgeDt hcftT*ii} 
Who, in a fix'd, unalteii^ble state. 

Smile at the doubtful tide of Fate» 
And scorn alike her friendship and her hate^ 

Who poison less than falsehood fear. 

Loth to purchase life so dear. 

STEPNEY, 

I iiAve more than once had occasion to mention a 
noble saying of Seneca the philosopher, that atir- 
tuous person struggling with misfortunes, and rising 
above them, is an object on which the gods them- 
Ki'lves may look down witli delight. I shall there- 
fore set before my reader a scene of this kind of 
distress in private life, for the speculation of this 
day. 

An eminent citizen, who had lived in good fashion 
and credit, was, by a train of accidents, and by an 
unavoidable perj)lexity iu his allairs, reduced to a 
low condition. There is a modesty usually attend- 
ing fauliless poverty, which made him rather choose 
to reducH.' his mauutt o^ Vv\vv\^\.Qlda^taientcircum- 
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stances, than loUcit his friends in order to support 
the show of tn estate when the substance was gone. 
His wife, who was a woman of sense and Tirtue, 
hehaved herself on this occasion with uncommon 
decency, and nerer appeared so amiable in his eyes 
as now. Instead of upbraiding him with the ample 
fortune she had brought, or the many great offers 
she had refused for his sake, she redoubled all the 
instances of her affection, while her husband was 
continually pouring oat his heart to her in complunts 
that he had ruined the best woman in the world. He 
sometimes came home at a time when she did not 
expect him, and surprised her in tears, which she 
endearoured to conceal,^ and always pat on an air of 
cheerfulness to receive him. To lessen their ex- 
pense,, their eldest daughter (whom I shall call 
Amanda) was sent into the country, to the house of 
an honest farmer, who had married a servant of the 
family. This young woman was apprehensive of 
the ruin which was approaching, and had privately 
engaged a friend in the neighbourhood to give her 
kn account of what passed from time to time in 
her father's affairs. Amanda was in the bloom of her 
yonth and beauty ; when the lord of the manor, 
who often called in at the farmer's house as he 
followed his country sports, fell passionately in 
love with her. He was a man of great generosity, 
but from a loose education, had contracted a 
hearty aversion to marriage. He therefore en. 
tertained a design upon Amanda's virtue, which 
at present he thought fit to keep priTate. The 
innocent creature, who never suspected his in- 
tentions, was pleased with his person ; and^ having 
observed his growing passion for her, hoped by so 
advantageous a match she might quickly be in a 
capacity of supporting her impoverished relations. 
One day, as he called to see her, he found h^r in 

VOL, XT, G Q 
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tears over a letter she had jast received from ber 
friend, which gave an account that her father had 
iatelj been stripped of every thing by an executioi. 
The lover, who with some diiTicult/ found out the 
cause of her grief, took this occasion to make her a 
proposal. It is impossible to express Amanda's coa« 
fusion when she found his pretensions were not ho^ 
nourable. She was now deserted of all her hopes, 
and had no power to speak, but, rushing from him 
in the utmost disturbance, locked herself up in her 
chamber. He .immediately dispatched a messenger 
to her father with the following letter. 

^ SIR, 

^ I If AVE heard of yonr misfortunes, and 
have offered your daughter, if she will live with me, 
to settle on her four hundred pounds a year, and to 
lay down the sum for which you are now distressed. 
I will be so ingenuous as to tell you that I do not 
intend marriage ; but if you are wise, you will use 
your authority with her not to be too nice, when she 
has an opportunity of saving you and your familyi 
and of making herself happy. 

I am, &c.* 

This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mother. 
She opened and read it with great surprise aud 
concern. She did not think it proper to explain 
herself to the messenger, but, desiring, him to call 
again the next morning, she wrote to her daughter 
as follows: 

* DEAREST CHILD, 

^ Your father and I have just received a letter 
from a gentleman who pretends love to you, with a 
proposal that insults our misfortunes, and would 
throw us to a lower degree of misery than any thing 
which is come upon us> How could this barbarous 
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man think that the tenderest of ptfrcDts would be 
tempted to supply their wants by giving up the best 
of children to infamy and ruin? Itisamten and 
cruel artifice to make this proposal at a time when 
he thinks our necessities must compel us to any 
thing; bnt we will not eat the bread of shame; and 
therefore we charge thee not io think of us, bot to 
aroid the snare which is laid for thy Tirtue. Be- 
ware of pitying us : it is not so bad as you perhaps 
haTe been told. All things will yet be well, and I 
shall write my child better newsw 

* I have been intermpted ; I know not how I 
was moTcd to say things ' would mend. As I was 
going on, I was startled by the noise of' one that 
knocked at the door, and hath brought us an unex- 
pected supply of a debt which has long been owing. 
Oh! I will now tell thee all. It is some days I hare 
lived almost without support, having conreyed what 
little money I could raise to your poor father. — Thoa 
wilt weep to think where he is, yet be assured he 
will be soon at liberty. That cruel letter would have 
broke his heart, but I have concealed it from htm. 
I have no companion at present besides little Fanny, 
who stands watching my looks as I write, an4 is 
cr^'ing for her sister. She says she is sure ^ou are 
not well, having discovered that my present trouble 
is about yon. But do not think I would ihua repcSit 
my sorrows to grieve thee. No ; it is to intreat 
thee not to make them insupportable,' by adding 
what would be worse than all. Let us bear cheer- 
fully an affliction which we hare not brought on 
ourselves, and remember there is a Power who can 
better deliver us out of it than by the loss of thy inno- 
cence. Heaven preserve my dear child ! ■ 

Thy affectionate mother, 

f 

The messenger, notwithstanding he promised to 

o»% 
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didiTer this letter to Amanda, carried it first to hii 
master, who he Ima^ned would be glad to ha^c aa 
opportunity of giving it into her hands himself. His 
master was impatient to know the success of ha 
proposal, and therefore broke open the letter pri- 
yately to see the contents. He was not a little moved 
9t so true a picture of virtue in distress ; but at the 
same time was infinitely surprised to find his offeri 
rejected. However, he resolved not to suppress 
the letter, but carefully sealed it up again, and car- 
ried it to Amanda. All his endeavours to sec hiT 
were in vain till she was assured he brought a let- 
ter from her mother. He would not part with it 
but upon condition that she would read it without 
leaving the room. WJiile she was perusing it, lie 
fixed his eyes on her face with the deepest attention. 
Her concern gave a new softness to her boauty, and, 
when she burst into tears, he could no longer refrain 
from bearing a part in her sorrow, and telling her, 
that he too had read the letter, and was resolved to 
make reparation for having been the occasion of it. 
My reader will not be displeased to see the second 
epistle which he now wrote toAmanda^s mother. 

^ MADAM, 

^ I A M full of shame, and will never for- 
give myself if I have not your pardon for what I 
lately wrote. It was far from my intention to add 
trouble to the afflicted ; nor could any thing bat 
my being a stranger to you have betrayed me into 
a fault, for which, if I live, I shall endeavour to 
make you amends, as a son. You cannot be unhappy 
while Amanda is your daughter ; nor shall be, if any 
thing can prevent it which is in the power of, 

MADAM, 

Your most obedient humble servant. 
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- This letter he sent hj his steward, and soon after 
went np to town himself to complete the generous 
act he had now resolved on. By his friendship and 
assistance Amanda s fatlier was quickly in a condi. 
tion of retricTing his perplexed affairs. To con- 
clude, he married Amanda, .and enjoyed the double 
satisfaction of having restored a worthy family to 
their former prosperity, and of making himself happy 
by an alliance to their virtues. 
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PavoHi ex Pytbagorecm 

PEK8. 8at.Ti. th 

From the Pythagorean peacock. 
* Mil. SPECTATOR, 

^ I HAVE observed that the officer yon some 
lime ago appointed as inspector of signs, has not 
done his duty so well as to give you an account 
of very many strange occurrences in the public 
streets, which are worthy of, but have escaped your 
notice. Among all the oddnesses which I have ever 
met with, that which I am now telling you gave ma 
most delight. You must have observ^ that all tho 
ariers in the street attract the attention of tho pas. 
sengers, and of the inhabitants in the several parts, 
- by somethmg very particular in their tone itself, in 
the dwelling npon a note, or else making themsely^ 
wholly unintelligible by a scream. The person I am 
so delighted i. with has nothing to sell, but. very 
gravely receives the bounty of the people, for no 
<»ther merit but the homage they pay to his manawr 

« ft $ 
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of iignifyiiig to them that he wanU a subftid j. Yoa 
moHt sure have heard tpeak of aa old man wlw 
wal]i8 abont thecitj, aod that part of the suboria 
iriiich lies beyond the Tower, performing the offici 
of a day^watchman, followed by a goose, whidr 
beafi the bob of his ditty, and confirms what he njf 
with a Qaack, quack. I ga^e little -heed to the 
HKHitioa. of this known circumfitance till, bong tbe 
other day in those quarters, I passed by a dem^ 
old fellow with a pole in his hand, who just then wis 
bawling ont, ' Half an hour after one o'clock!' and 
immedhitely a dirty goose behind made her response, 
^ Qiiack, quack/ I could not forbear attending 
this graTe procession for the length of half a street, 
with no small amazement to find the whole place so 
familiarly acquainted with a melancholy midnight 
Toice at noon-day, giving thom tlie hour,. and er- 
horting them of the departure of time, with a bounce 
at their doors. While I was full of this novelty, £ 
went into a friend's house, and told him how 1 was 
diTertcd with their jwhimsical monitor and his cqai« 
page. My friend gave me the history ; and inter- 
rupted my commendation of the man, by telling me 
the livelihood of these two animals is purchased 
rather by the good parts of the goose than of the 
leader; for it seems the peripatetic who walked 
before her was a watchman in that neighbourhood; 
and the goose of herself, by frequent hearing this 
tone, out of her natural vigilance, not only observed, 
but answered it very regularly from time to time. 
The watchman was so affected with it, that he 
bought her, and has taken her in partner, only al- 
tering their hours of duty from night to day. Tlie 
town has come into it, and they Utc rery comfort, 
ably. This is the matter of fact. Now I desire 
you, who are a profound philosopher, to consider 
this alliance of instinct and reason. Your specula- 
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iiou may turn veiy naturally opon the force the siu 
|)crior part of mankind may haTe upotf the spirits of 
such as, like this watchman, may be rery near the 
standard of gccsc. And you may add to this prac* 
tjcal observation, how, in all ages and times, the 
vorld has been carried away by odd unacconntaUe 
things, which one wonld think would pass upon no 
creature which had reason ; and, nnder the sjrmbol of 
this goose, you may enter into the manner and me» 
thod of leading creatures with their eyes open 
tlirough thick and thin, for they know not what, tiiey 
know not why. 

^ All which is humbly submitted to your spectiu 
torial wisdom, by, 



SIR, 



Your most humble servant, 

MICHAEL GANDEH.* 
♦ MU. SPECTATOR, 

^ I HATE for several years had nnder my 
care the government and education of young ladies, 
which trust I have endeavoured to discharge with 
due regard to their several capacities and fortunes. 
i have left nothing undone to imprint in every one 
of them an humble courteous mind, accompanied 
with a graceful becoming mien, and have made them 
prettj' much acquainted with tJie housdiold part of 
family afiatrs ; but still I find there is sometlung 
very much wanting in the air of my ladies, diffe- 
rent from what I iiave obscr?cd in those who .are 
esteemed your fine-brcd women. Now, Sir, I mQ3l 
own to you, I never sufFcrcd my girls to learn t^ 
dance ; but since 1 have read your discourse of danc* 
ing, where you have described the. beauty and spirit 
there is in ri?gul^ motion, I own myself your con- 
vert, and resolve for the future to give my young 
ladies that accomplishment. Bat npon imparting 
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my design to their parents, I hare been made verj 
aneasy for sAne time, because scyeral of them haie 
declared, that if I did not make use of the master 
they recommended, they would take away thdr 
(children. There was colonel Jumper's lady, a co- 
lonel of the train-bands, that has a la^reat interest in 
her parish ; she recommends Mr. Trott for the pret- 
tiest master in town ; that no man teaches a jig like 
him ; that she has seen him rise six or se^en capen 
together with the greatest ease imaginable; and 
that his scholars twist themselres more ways thaa 
the scholars of any master in town ; besid^^, there if 
Madam Prim, an alderman's lady, recommends a 
master of their own name, but she declares he is not 
of their family, yet a yery extraordinary man in hit 
way ; for, besides a yery soft air he has in dancing, 
he gives them a particular behaviour at a tea-table, 
and in presenting their snuff-box ; te^hes to twirl, 
slip, or flirt a fan, and how to place patches to the 
best advantage, either for fat or lean, long or oval 
faces; for my lady says there is more in these 
things than the world imagines. But I must con- 
fess, the major part of those I am concerned with 
leave it to me. 1 dosire therefore, according to the 
inclosed direction, you would send your correspond 
dent who has writ to you on that subject to my housi*. 
If proper application this way can give Iniiocenco 
new charms, and make virtue legible in the conn- 
tenance, I shall spare no charge to make my scho- 
lars, in their very features and limbs, bear witness 
how careful I have been in the other parts of their 
education. 

I am, SIR, 
Yo ir most humble servant, 

T. RACHAEL WATCHtJL.* 
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^uiJ qutsque vkeij nunquam btmini tatis 
.Cautum est in boras, 

HOB 2 0d.ziii. 19. 

What each should fly, is seldom known ; 
We unprovided, are undone. 

CREECH. 

r^ovi; was the mother of poetry, and still produced, 
imong the most ignorant and barbarous, a thousand 
maginary distresses and poetical complaints. It. 
nakcs a footman talk like Oroondates, and converts 
I brutal rustic into a gentle swain. The most ordi.. 
lary plebeian or mechanic in love bleeds and pines, 
iway with a certain elegance and tenderness of sen- 
timents which this passion naturally inspires. 

These inward languishings of a mind infected 
with this softness ha?e given birth to a phrase 
which is made use of by all the melting tribe, from 
the highest to the lowest — I mean that of ^ dying 
for love.' 

Romances, which owe their yery being to this 
passion, are full of these metaphorical deaths. 
Heroes and heroines, knights, squires, and dam- 
sels, are all of them in a dying condition. There 
is the same kind of mortality in our modem tra- 
gedies, where every one gasps, faints, bleeds and 
dies. Many of the poets, to describe the execu- 
tion which is done by this passion, represent the 
fair sex as basilisks, that destroy with their eyes ; but 
I think Mr. Cowley has, with great justness of 
thovght, compared a beautiful woman to a porcu- 
pine, that sends an arrow from every part. 

I have often thought that there is no way so 
effectual for the cure of ibis general infirmity, aiL 
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a man's reflecting upon the mottres that produce 
it. When the passion proceeds from the sense of 
any rirtne or perfection in the person beloved, I 
would by no means discourage it; but if a maa 
considers that all his heavy complsunts of wounds 
and deaths rise from some little affectations of co- 
quetry, which are improred into charms by ha 
own fond imagination, the rery laying before him. 
self the cause of bis distemper may be sufficient to 
effect the cure of it. 

It is in this view that I hare looked oror tht 
sererftl bundles of letters which I hare recdyed 
from dying people, and composed out of them tha 
following bill of mortality, which I shall lay before 
my reader without any farther preface, as hoping 
tliat it may be nssfnl to him in discoTcring those 
several places where there is most danger, and 
those fatal arts which are made use of to destroy ths 
heedless and unwary. 

Lysander, slain at a puppet-show on the third of 
September. 

Thrysis shot from a casement in Piccadilly. 

T. S. wounded by Zelinda's scarlet stocking, u 
she was stepping out of a coach. 
" Will Simple, smitten at the opera by the glance of 
an eye that was aimed at one who stood by him. 

Tho. Vainlove, lost his life at a ball. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his left 
shoulder by Coquotilla, as he was talking carelessly 
with her in a bow*window. 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the play-house ia 
Drury.lane by a frown. 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora, as sht 
was adjusting her tucker. 

Ralph Gapley, esq. hit by a random-shot at die 
ring. 
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F. R. caught his death upon the water, April 
the 1st. 

W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was 
playing with the gloye off upon the side of the 
front box in Drury^lane. 

Sir Christopher Crazy, bart. hurt hj the brush of 
a whale-bune petticoat. 

S}lTius, shot through the sticks of a fan at S|. 
James's church. 

Damon struck through the heart by a diamond 
necklace. 

Thomas Trusty, Francis Goosequill, William 
Meanwell, Edward Callow, esqrs. standing in a 
row, fell all four at the same time, .by an ogle of the 
widow Trapland, 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a lady's tail 
as he Came out of the playhouse, she turned full upon 
him, ond laid him dead upon the spot. 

Dick Tastewell, slain by a blush from the queen'i 
box in the third act of the Trip to the Jubilee. 

Samuel Felt, haberdasher, wounded in his walks to 
Islington, by Mrs. Susanna Cross-stich, as she was 
clambering over a stile. 

R. F. T. W. S. I. M. P. &c. put to death in 
the last birih.day massacre. 

Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty-first year of 
his age by a white-wash. . . 

Musidorus, slain by an arrow that flew out of a 
dimple in Belinda's left cheek. 

Ned Courtly, presenting Flayia with her gloTe 
(which fehc had dropped on purpose), she received 
it, and took away his life with a courtesy. ^ 

John Gosselin, having received a slight hurt 
from a pair of blue ryes, as he was making his 
escape, was dippatched by a smile. 

Strephon kilkd by Clarihda ae she looked down 
nto the pit. 
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Charles Careless shot flying bj a giri of fifti 
who unexpectedly peeped her head npon him 
of a coach. 

Josiah Wither, aged threescore and three, sea 
his long home bjr Elisabeth Jetwdl, spiiHrtcr* 

Jack Frcelore mnrdered by Mefissa in her htii 

William Wiseacre, gent, drowned in a flood 
tears by Moll Common^ 

John Pleadwell, esq. of the Middle Tem 
barrister at law, assassinated in his chambers 
6th instant by Kitty Sly, who pretended to con 
him for his adnce. ] 
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Jlggfsdere, magmi / adtrit jam Umpus bonom, 

VIRG. Eel. ir. 4i. 

Mature in years, to ready honours more. 

DRYDEN. 

I WILL make no apology for entertaining the rei 
with the following poem, which is written b 
great genius^ a friend of mine * in the coun* 
who is not ashamed to employ his wit in the pr 
of his Maluir. 

MESSIAH: 

A SACRED ECLOGUE,' 

Composed of several passages of Isaiah the Prop 

Written in Imitation of VirgiTs PoUio, 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song : 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades. 
The dreams of Pindus, and th* Aonian maidsy 
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I>elight no more— O Them iny iroice inspire, 
Vrho tmich'a l^tiah's halkm'd lips wkh firlil 

Rapt into fatnre times, the bard began, 
A virnn shal^ conceiTe, a virgin bear a soo ! 
From Jesse's root behold a braixch arise, Taa. il. 4. 

Whose saMd flowerwidi fragipifoce fills the skieit 
Th* sBthered Spirit e^'lts kavtt shall movty 
And on its top descends the mystic Doi«. 
Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nectar povr, ^. S« 

And in soft silence shed the kindt|^ shmfrer ! 
The sick and wteak the healing plaBt thaD aid, zxr. 4. 

From storms aahelter, and frtlmbeat a shad& 
All crimes.'hall cease, and ancient fravd s|iall lail % 
Retulningjustice lift aloft her scale; uu 7* 

Peace o*er the worid her olive wand extend. 
And white-rob*d Innocence from heaven descend. 
Swif^fly the years, and fise the opeeted morn ! 
Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be bom ! zzzv. a* 

See natore liastcs ber earliest wreaths to brk^ 
With all the incense of the breathing spHng : 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance) 
See noddine forests on the mountains dance ; 
See spicy chnids firom lowly Sharon rise. 
And Carmel's flow^rv top perfumes the skies ! 
H2rk ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; 3rf* J9 4« 

Prepare the way ! a God^ a God appears : 
A God ! a God ! the vocal hills rephr. 
The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 
Lo earth receives him from the biding skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains; and ye valleys rise ! 
With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give war f 
The Saviouk comes ! by ancient bards foretold 4 
Hear him, ye deaf ; and all ye blind, behold ! xlii. x8. 

He from thick films shall purge the tisual ray, xzxv. 5, i. 

And on the sijghtless eye-ball pour the day. 
"Tis He th' obstructedpathsof sound shall dear. 
And bid new music charm th' unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall sine, the lame his crutch forego. 
And leap exulting luce the bounding rpe 1 
No sigh. Ho murmur, the wide worid shall hear. 
From every face he wipes off every tear, xxr. t* 

In adamantine chains snail death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal w«M»d. xL zx» 

TOL. XI. H H 
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As the good shepherd teadi his fleecj care. 
Seeks freshest pastures and the purest air. 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directly 
By day o*ersees them, and by night protects^ 
The tender lamb he raises in his arms. 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms; 
Mankind shall chus his guardian care engage^ 

Isa. iz. 6. The promis*d father of the future age. 
ii. 4. No more >hall nation against nation rise. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
. Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover*do*er. 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more : 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend. 
And the broad falchion in a pluueh-share end^ 

IxT. %i, %%. Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful soil 

Shall finish what the short-liT'dsire beeun ; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shaU yidd. 
And the same hand that sow*d shall reap the field. 

xzxT. z. 7. The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise^ 
And starts amidat the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmurine in his ear : 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's ute abodes. 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

xli. I9,and Waste sandy valleys, once jperplex*d with thoro, 

Iv. 13. The spiry fur and shapely box adorn : 

To leafless shrubs the flowering palms succeed. 
And od'rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

zi. 6, 7, 8 The lambs with wolves shall gr^ce the verdant 
mead, 
And boys in flowery bands the tyger lead ; 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet : 
"^I'he smiling; infant in his hand shall take 
1 he crested basilisk and speckled snake^ 
PleasM the green lustre of the scales survey. 
And with their forked tongue, and pointless sdof 
shall play. 

Iz. X. Rise, crown*d ynxh lieht, imperial Salem, rise ! 

Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eves I 

Ix. 4. ' See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ! 
See future sons and daughters yet unborn 
In crowding ranks on every side arise. 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 
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barb'roiu nations at thy gates attend, Isa. Ix. 3. 

Ik in thy light, and in thy temple bend! 
thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings, 
1 heaped with products of Sabaean springs ! Ix. 6. 

thee Idume*s spicy forests How, Iz. 

d seeds of gold m Ophir*s mountains glow, 
hearen its sparkline portals wide display, . 
1 break upon thee with a flood of day ! 
more the risine sun shall gild the mom, he 19, !•, 

* evening Cynthia fill her silver horn, li. 6. 

lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 
: tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
rflow thy courts: the Liobt Himsslf shall 
shine 

realM, and God*s eternal day be thine ! 
: seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, lu 6» in4 

'k$ fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; liv. xo. 

fiz*d His word. His saving power remains ; 
f realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns. 

T. 
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Scirt Hmm uibilni^ mist te scire h»€ tetat alitr* 

PEKS. Sat. i. 97. 



•Science is not science till reveal*d. 

DRYDEN. 



;atb often wondered at that ill-natured posi. 
1 which has been sometimes maintained in the 
ools, and is comprised in an old Latin verse, 
Qdj, that ^ A man's knowledge is worth nothing 
le communicates what he knows to any one be- 
?8.' There is certainly no more sensible plea* 
R to a good-natured man, than if he tan by any 
ms gratify or inform the mind of another. I 
;ht add, that this virtue naturally carries iH 

H a% 
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owa reward along with it, flinoe it is almost impot. 
sible it should be exercised without the improve- 
ment of the pei:iion who practises it. The reading 
of books and the d^ly occurrences of life, aie 
eontinualij furmshing ms with matter for thongkt 
and reflection. • . It is extremdy natural for us to 
desire to, see such our thoughts put in the dress of 
wordS| without which, indjced, we c^ scarce have 
a clear and distinct iilea of th^ oarselyes. Whea 
they are thus clothed in expressions, nothing so 
truly shows us whether they are just or false, as 
those effects which they produce in the minds at 
others. 

I am apt to flatter myself, that, in the course of 
these my speculations, I haye treated of seTenl 
subjects, and laid down -many such rules for the 
conduct of a man's life, which my readers were 
dther wholly ignorant of before, or which at least 
those few who were acquainted with them looked 
upon as so many secrets they hare found out for the 
conduct of themselyes, but were resolved neyer to 
haye made public. 

I am the more confirmed in this opinion from 
my having received several letters, wherein I am 
censured for having prostituted Learning to the 
embraces of the vulgar, and made her, as one of 
my correspondents phrases it, a common strum- 
pet. I am charged by another with laying open 
the arcana or secrets of prudence to the eyes of 
every reader. 

The narrow spirit which appears in the letters of 
these my correspondents is the less surprising^ as it 
has shown itself in all ages : there is still extant an 
epistle written by Alexander the Great to his tutor 
Aristotle, upon that phUosopher's publishing some 
part of his writings ; in which the prince complains 
#f his having made known to all the world those se« 
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■crets in learning vhicfa he iiad before ^oramnni. 
cated to him in priyate lectures ; concluding, that 
he had rather excel the rest of mankind in know- 
ledge than in power. 

J jouisa do Padilla, a lady of great learning, and 
-eonntess of Aranda, was in like manner angry with 
the famous Gratian, upon his publishing his treatise 
of the Discreto, wherein she' fancied that he had 
laid open those maxims to common readers which 
ought only to have been reserved for the knowledge 
of the great. 

These objections are thought hy many of so 
much weight, that they often defend the aboye-men- 
-tioned authors by alarming they have atfec ted such 
an obscurity in their style and manner of writing, 
that, though every one may read their works, there 
will be but very few who can comprehend their 
meaning. 

Pcrsius, the latin satirist, affected obscurity for 
another reason ; with which, however, Mr. Cow- 
ley is so offended, that, writing to one of his friends, 
' You,' says he, ' tell me, that you do not know whe- 
ther Persius be a good poet or no, because you cannot 
understand him ; for which very reason 1 affirm that 
he is not so.' 

However, this art of writing unintelligibly has 
been very much improved, and followed by several 
of the modems, who, observing the general incli- 
nation of mankind to dive into a secret, and the 
reputation many have acquired by concealing their 
meaning under obscure terms and phrases, resolve, 
that they may be still more abstruse, to write with^ 
out any meaning at all. This art, as it is at pre- 
sent practised by many eminent authors, consists in 
. throwing so many words at a venture into different 
• periods, and leaving the curious reader io find the 
meaning of them. 

u u3 
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The Elgyptiam, wlio nifdtf nie of Mcfuglji ihi 
to lisoity sevenl tbinp^^'expreiied a mi/ok who ca- 
fined hie knowledge and disfOreriet nltogeAs 
within himself bj the fignre of a dark fanlm 
doted on all sides ; which,- thoa^ it was HBanL 
Bated within, afforded no meaner of light or adrai^ 
tage to such as stood bj it» For my own part, m 
I shall from time to time communicate to Hie pah* 
lie whatever discoreries I happen to make, I shoili 
much rather be compered to •& qrAoaiy hm^ 
which consumes and wastes itidf ftiir tiie ' benefit of 
every passenger. 

I shall condnde this paper with Aeatofy of 
Rosicrusius^s sepulchre. I suppose I need not in* 
form my readers that this man was the author of the 
Rosicrusian sect, and that his disc^iles atill pretead 
to new discoTeries, which they ace never to comma* 
nicate to the rest of mankind*. 

^ A certain person having occasion to dig some« 
what deep in the ground, where this philosopher 
lay interred, met with a small door, having a wall 
on each side of it. His curiosity, and the hopes of 
finding some hidden treasure, soon prompted him 
to force open the door. He was immediately 
surprised by a sudden blaze of light, and disco- 
vered a very fair vault. At the upper end of it 
was a statue of a man in armour, sitting- by a table, 
and leaning on his left arm. He held a truncheoa 
in his right hand, and had a lamp burning before 
him. The man had no sooner set one foot withia 
the vault, than the statue erected itself from its 
leaning posture, stood bolt up*right, and, upon the 
fellow's advancing another step, lifted np the trun- 

* SeeComte de Gabalis, par TAbbe ViUifs. 174s. fok. 
in i2mo. and Pope*s Worics, ed. of Warb. vol. x. p. 109 xima* 
X770. 6 Tola. 
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cfaeon in liU right hand., The map' still Tontur^ a 
third step, when the stitiie* with a furious blow^ 
broke the lamp into a thousand pieces, and left hif 
guest in a sudden darknes^; 

^ Upon the report of ihis adventure, the country 
people soon came with lights to the sepulchre, and 
mscorered that the statute, which was made of brass, 
was nothing more than a piece of clock-if ork ; that 
the floor of the vault was all loose, and underlaid 
with several springs, which, upon any man's en* 
tering, naturaUj produced that which had hap* 
pened.' 

Rosicrusius, say. his disciples, made use of thii 
method to show the world that he had re- invented 
the ever burning lamps of the ancients though he 
was resolved no one should reap any advantage 
from the discovery. X. 
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RivaUm paiUnier babe, • 

OIVD. An Am. ii. Ut. 

VflAi patieace bear a rival in thy love. 

ilR^ ThnndayyMay S, X7xa. 

^ The character you have in the world of 
being the ladies' philosopher, and the pretty advice 
I have seen you give to others in your papers, make 
me- address myself to you in this abrupt manner^ 
and to desire your opinion of what in this age a . 
Avoman may call a lover. I have lately had « 
gentleman that I thought made pretensions to^me^ 



tncTATom. R S7I» 

The Elgyptianf, whb wfUr \Ae of IiteiroiclypUel 
to sigoity sevenl thingi^^'expreMed a nujiii who on- 
fined hit knowledge and disi^Tenes altogeikt 
within himself bj the figure . of A dark laoten 
doted on all sides ; which,- thoagh it was iltumi. 
nated within, afforded no manner of light or adrluii 
tage to tuch as stood by it. For my own part, as 
-I shall from time to time commnnicate to tihe pub- 
lic whatever discoveries I happen to inake^ I thotU 
mpdi rather be compared, to an qr^Bnary lamp, 
which consumes wad wastes itself tdt the ' benefit of 
every passenger. 

I shall conclade tids paper with the' story of 
Rosicmsius's sepulchre. I suppose I need n(^ in- 
form my readers that this man was the Author of the 
Rosicrusian sect, and that his disciples still pretend 
to new discoveries, which they a<e never to commu- 
nicate to the rest of mankind*. 

^ A certain person having occasion to dig some- 
what deep in the ground, where this philosopher 
lay interred, met with a small door, having a wall 
on each side of it. His curiosity, and the hopes of 
finding some hidden treasure, soon prompted him 
to force open the door. He was immediately 
surprised by a sudden blaze of light, and disco- 
vered a very fair vault. At the upper end of it 
was a statue of a man in armour, sitting- by a tabic, 
and leaning on his left arm. He held a truncheon 
in his right hand, and had a lamp burning l|efore 
him. The man had no sooner set one foot withia 
the vault, than the statue erected itself fremiti 
leaning posture, stood bolt up-right, and, upon the 
fellow's advancing another step, lifted up tHc trun- 

* SeeComte de Gabalis, par TAbbe Villirs. 174ft. ^^' 
10 z2mo. and Pope*s WotIes, ed. of Warb. vol. i. p. 109 ximt* 

1770. 6 V9]% 
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cfaeon in hU right hand. The man' still Tontttr^ a 
third step, when the statue, with a furious blow^ 
broke the lamp into a thousand pieces, and left hi9 
guest in a sudden darkness. 

^ Upon the report of this adventure, the country 
people soon came with lights to the sepulchre, and 
discorered that the statute, which was made of brass^ 
was nothing more than a piece of clock-work ; that 
the floor of the vault was all loose, and underlaid 
with several springs, which, upon any man's en* 
tering, naturally produced that which had hap* 
pened.' 

Rosicrusius, say. his disciples, made use of this 
method to show the world that he had re- invented 
the ever burning lamps of the ancients though he 
was resolved no one should reap any advantage 
from the discovery. X. 
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RivaUm^aiwtier babe, * 

OIVD. An Am. ii. §St. 

Widi patience bear a rival in thy love. 

ilR^ Thiinda7,May S, x7xa. 

^ The character you have in the world of 
being the ladies' philosopher, and the pretty advice 
I have seen you give to others in your pa^Mirs, make 
me- address myself to you in tliis abrupt manner, 
and to desire your opinion of what in this age a 
Avoman may call a lover. I have lately had a 
gentleman that I thought made pretensions to^mc. 



$50 SPECTATOR. 3r*360. 

Insomiich thft most of ^y.frieodB too^ notfoe of 
it, and thought we were reall)^ ipariil^ I didiat 
take much pains to. undecciTa iheqiy 9fSi. cspedaUj 
a young gentiewomaa pf my; {t^rrticajar acqnainU 
ance, who was thqn in the country 1 , phe 'comiqg 
to town, and seeing our intimacy sfiy greatf.she 
gaTe herself the ]jber^ ^of tMpg me to task con- 
cerning it :. I ingenuously pniti. her we wore not mar« 
ried, but I .^did not know' what migiit be the erent 
She soon got acquainted with the gentleman, and 
was pleased to take upon her to examine him iiboat 
it. Now, whether a new face had made a .great* 
er conquest than the old I will leave yon to judge. 
I am informed that he utterly denied all preten- 
sions to courtship, but withal profes^ a sincere 
friendship forme; but, whether marriages are pro- 
posed by w^y of friendship or not, is what I dedre 
to know, and what I may really call a lover ? There 
arc so many who talk in a language fit only for that 
character, and yet guard themselves against speak- 
ing in direct terms to the point, that it is impossible 
to distinguish between courtship and conversation. 
I hope you will do me justice both upon my Iotit 
and my friend, if they provoke me further. In the 
mean time I carry it with so equal a behaviour, tha 
the nymph and the swain too are mightily at a loss : 
each believes 1, who know them both well, think my- 
self revenged in their love to one another, which 
creates an irreconcileable jealousy. If all comes right 
again, you shall hear further from, sib. 

Your most obedient sen^ant, 

MTAIULLA.' 
* MR. SPECTATOR, April ag, 17x4. 

' Yovn observations on persons that have 
behaved themselves irreverently at church, 1 doubt 
Dot have had a f^ood efi'^ct on some that have read 



1«« S80, SPBCTAT09. Sir 

iliem ; bat Aere is aaother fault whidi has liithertO: 
escaped yoar notice, I mean of sach pergons as ara- 
there jerj aealons and punctual to p^orm an eja« . 
culation that is only preparatory to the service of 
the church, and yet neglect to join in the serrice it- 
self. There is an instance of this in a friend of Will 
Honeycomb's, who sits opposite to me. He 9^ 
dom comes in till the prayers are about half oyer ; 
and when he has enter^ his seat (instead of join- 
ing with the congregation) he devoutly holds hia 
bat before his face for three or four moments, tjiea 
bows to all his acquaintance, sits down, takes a pinch 
of snuff (if it be the evening service perhaps takea 
a nap) and spends the Remaining time in surveying 
the congregation. Now, Sir, what I would 4^ir0 
is, that you would animadvert a little on this gen- 
tleman's practice. In my opinion, this gentle- 
man's devotion, cap in hand, is only a compliance 
to the custom of the place, and goes no farther than 
a little ecclesiastical good-breeding. If you will 
not pretend to tell uS the motives that bring such 
triflers to solemn assemblies, yet let me desire that 
you will give this letter a place in your paper, and 
I shall remain, 

SIR, 

Your obliged humble servant, 

J. S. •» 

^ KB. SPECTATOB9 May the 5th, 

^ The conversation at a club of which I 
am a member last night falling upon vanity and 
the desire of bdng admired, put me in mind of 
relating how agreeably I was entertained at my 
own door last Thursday, by a clean fresh-coloured 
girl, under the most elegant and the best furnished 

* Perhaps the Initials of Swift's name, in whose woriis there 
ji a fermon op sleeping tt diuich«J 
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nUk-pail I had erer pbRerred. I \tB» glad ofivch 
an opportunity ofeeeingthebeliayiour of a coquette 
in low life, and how she received the extraordinary 
notice that was taken of her ; which I found had af- 
fected every muscle of her face in the same man. 
ner as it docs the features of a first rate toast at a 
play or in an assembly. This hint of mine made 
the disconrse turn upon the sense of plealsure ; which 
ended in a general resolution, that the milk-maid 
enjoys her yanity as exquisitely as the woman of qua. 
lity. I think it would not be an improper subject 
for you to examine this frailty, and trace it to all 
conditions of life ; which is recommended to you as 
an occasion of obliging many of your readers, among 
the rest, 

Your most humble serrant, 

T. b: 

'sir, Mayia, I7M. 

* Coming last week into a coffee-honsc 
not far from the Exchange, with my basket under 
my arm, a Jew of considerable note, as I am in- 
formed, takes half a dozen oranges of mc, and at 
the same time slides a guinea into my hand ; I made 
him a courtesy, and went my way. He followed me, 
and, finding I was going about my business, he 
came up with me, and told mc plainly (hat he 
garc mc the guinea with no other intent but to pur- 
chase my person for an hour. ^' Did you so, 
Sir?" says I ; '* you gave it me then to make mc wick- 
ed ; I will keep it to make me honest. IfowcTcr, 
not to be in the least ungrateful, I promise you I 
will lay it out in a couple of rings, and wear them 
for your sake." I am so just. Sir, besides, as to girc 
every body that asks how I came by my rings this 
account of my benefactor ; but to save me the trouble 
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of teUing my tale over aad OTer again, I humbly beg 
the faroar of you to tell it once for all, and you wiU 
extremely oblige, 

Your humble servant, 

BETTY lemon/ 

* SIR St. Bride's, May 15, 171a. 

^ 'Tis a great deal of pleasure to me, and I 
dare say will be no less satisfactory to you, that I 
have an opportunity of informing you, that the gen- 
tlemen and others of the parish of St. Bride's have 
raised a charity-school of fifty girls, as before of fifty 
boys. You were so kind to recommend the boys to 
the charitable world ; and the other sex hope you 
will do them the same favour in Friday's Spectator 
for Sunday next, when they are to appear with their 
humble airs at the parish church of St. Bride's. Sir, 
the mention of this may possibly be serviceable to 
the children ; and sure no one will omit a good ac« 
tion attended with no expense.' 

I am) sill. 

Your very humble servant, 

T. THE SEXTOir.* 



END OF TOL. XI« 
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